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PRKFACH K) SHCONI) KDITION 

• 

SWCh. the Mcjdel Housing l-aw was published five years ago. 
much has happened in America in the world of housing. A 
number of states and cities have passed housing legislation 
based up<»n the Model Housing Law. The exj>erience of these 
states and communities in adapting the Model Housing I^w to 
their local needs and conditions, has developed as it naturally 
would some weak spots and diHiculties in the Model Law. For 
this reas<»n it is believed that a new edition of this biK)k is neces- 
sar\. the first inJition having been exhausted for over a year. 

When the Model Housing I^w was published in ii>i4 it was 
a pioneer effort. There were practically no h<»using laws of any 
kind in the country. I here were onlv tenement house laws and 
those based on New ^ ork Cit\*s experience. New ^ork Clity is 
absolutely sut f^tntrts. The conditions which prevail there do not 
prevail generall\ throughout the United States, and laws that are 
suiU\l to the peculiar ctmditions that exist in New ^ ork (-lity are 
quite unsuitable fi»r most of our American cities. The types (if 
dwellings \\hich exist throughout the countrv are not the tall tene- 
ment house^ of New >ork but very different t>|H's. 

This new edition, therefore, represents not (»nl> the expe- 
rience of all the states and cities in the country which have enacted 
housing laws since ii>i4. but also the experience as well of the 
author in his capacity as Secretary of the National Housing Assck 
ciation in aiding in the drafting of such laws, in adapting them to 
local conditions and in meeting the difficulties that have arisen. 

I he coming into almost universal use of the automttbile has 
brought with it ver\ ditVicult problems radically afUvting property 
subdivision and building c<»nstructi(»n It has br<»ught man> of 
the ditliculties that have been encountered in attempting to apply 
the Model Housing Law in different states and cities. 

V 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

The leading housing laws of the country which have been 
based upon the Model Housing Law are the following: 

Housing Code of Michigan, Act 167, Public Acts of 1917. 
This law applies to every city and organized village in the 
state having a population of 10,000 or more. It is a true hous- 
ing law and applies to all classes of dwellings, namely, buildings 
in which people live. The act applies to some 29 cities through- 
out the state. 

Minnesota Housing Act, Chapter 137 of the laws of 1917. 

This is a true housing act affecting all classes of dwellings, 
but its application is limited to cities of the first class not organized 
under Section 36 of Article 4 of the State Constitution; that is, it 
applies only to the city of Minneapolis. 

Iowa. Housing Law of Iowa, Chapter 123 of the laws of 
1 91 9. It is a true housing law, applies to all classes of dwellings 
and affects all cities having a population of 15,000 or more. 

Also the following laws, based upon its predecessor "A 
Model Tenement House Law." 

Two acts in California of 191 7; the Indiana Laws of 191 3 
and 191 7; the Kentucky Act of 1910; the Massachusetts Act for 
Towns of 1912 and for cities of 1913; the Pennsylvania Act of 
1913. 

At the time of the publication of this book early in 1920 
housing laws based on the Model Housing Law have been 
proposed in the state of Illinois, the states of Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island and in Massachusetts for the city of Boston. The 
following cities have ordinances based on the Model Housing Law: 
St. Paul, Minn., Grand Rapids, Mich., Duluth, Minn., Berkeley, 
Calif., Syracuse, N. Y., Cleveland, Columbus, Lansing, Mich., 
Portland, Oregon, and Salem, Mass. 

The first edition of this book contained a chapter entitled 
"A Model Tenement House Law" in which was indicated a scheme 
by which if a given community felt that it could not enact a hous- 
ing law applicable to all classes of dwellings, but desired to enact 
a tenement house law applying only to tenement houses, fiats and 
apartments, it might quickly and easily adapt the Model Housing 

* • • "his chapter has been omitted from the 
'• 'MM V ■ '. : i ' vommunity in the last five ye^rs has de- 
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sired to avail itself of this scheme. Tenement House laws are not 
being proposed. The Nation as a whole recognizes the propriety 
of housing legislation. 

Chances From the First Edition 
In order that persons using the Model Housing Law, and 
especially those who have already secured the enactment of hous- 
ing laws, may note quickly the changes that have bet-n made in 
this edition from the first edition published five years ago, there 
is appended the following table which shows by section number 
the changes that have been made. I'his uses the first edition as 
the base and indicates by the corresponding section number in 
the new or present edition where the section number is changed. 
It also gives quick reference to the page number of both editions 
and indicates in the form of comments whether there are material 
changes, whether there are slight changes or whether there are no 
changes. Where sections are omitted this is indicated and where 
the sections are new this is similarly indicated. 
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I 

HOUSING REFORM THROUGH LEGISLATION 

TO the social reformer who believes that the solution of the 
housing problem is to be found in a change in methods of 
taxation or in a new industrial era this book will have but 
little interest. 

How delightful it would be to be able to believe that all that 
is needed to bring about proper bousing conditions is a change in 
the economic status of the working people! That given enough 
wageSp slums would vanish! Flying carpets, wishing caps, and 
magic philters have from time immemorial had an indescribable 
charm for humanity. But alas, it is not to be done so easily. 
City slums cannot by the wave of a necromancer's wand become 
gardens of delight. 

The determination of how best to accomplish housing reform 
depends a good deal upon one's conception of what the housing 
problem is; before there can be adequate discussion of the remedy 
there must be agreement as to the disease. In other words, we 
must know what we are going to reform before we attempt to 
reform it. 

There is great variety of opinion on this subject, especially 
among those to whom it is a new subject. Some people seem to 
believe that the housing problem is essentially the problem of 
cheap houses; as they have expressed it. "of providing a home for 
the man who cannot afford to pay more than !?t) ck) a month." 
But this is a singularly misleading and restricted view of a large 
and complicated question. It is but one aNpecl of it. It would be 
as appropriate to say that the problem of child welfare i> the pro- 
viding of milk at four cents a quart. 

Another group, with their eyes fixed ujxm the more crowded 
quarters of S(jme of the larger cities where the problem of moving 
back and forth the vast throngs who journey from one part (jf the 
city to another twice a day is fraught with great difliculties, 
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five that the housing problem is the problem of rapid transit, 
that if cheap and effective rapid transit could be once provided 
the housing problem would be solved. This is not a new view. 

Still another element believe that the housing problem is the 
problem of supplying a sufficient quantity of housing accommoda- 
tions and that anything which tends to encourage the building of 
n)ore houses will solve the housing problem, the assumption being 
that people live under bad conditions simply because there -are 
not enough houses to go around. 

There is truth in all these views. Each one is a factor in- 
volved in the housing problem, but no one of them can be truth- 
fully said to constitute that problem. 

The housing problem is the problem of enabling the great 
mass of the people who want to live in decent surroundings and 
bring up their children under proper conditions to have such oppor- 
tunities. It is also to a very large extent the problem of prevent- 
ing other people who either do not care for decent conditions or are 
unable to achieve them from maintaining conditions which are a 
menace to their neighbors, to the community and to civilization. 

If we accept this view of what constitutes the housing prob- 
lem we see that it has many sides; that it is not only an economic 
problem, not only a question of supply and demand and of furnish- 
ing a sufficient quantity of homes, but that the kind of home is of 
vital importance. The assumption that thousands of people live 
under conditions such as are found in our large cities throughout 
America because there are no other places in which they can live 
is not borne out by the facts. There is no use in dodging the 
question. We may as well frankly admit that there is a consider- 
able portion of our population who will live in any kind of abode 
that they can get irrespective of how unhygienic it may be. 

Housing reform is to be sought in many ways, but chiefly 
through the enforcement of wise laws; laws which will regulate the 
kind of houses that may be built, will compel the improvement of 
the older buildings as they fall into disuse, and will require all 
buildings in which human beings live to be kept in a sanitary and 
safe condition. 

But legislation is not the only way. Much must be done 
through education, — education of both tenant and landlord, and 
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even of the cominunity itself. The force of example some think 
will do much, but thus far that expectation has not been realized. 

Considerable also can be accomplished by wise management ; 
by the building of houses of a moi'e attractive type; by encourag- 
ing the development of Garden (lities; by stimulating those who 
like country life to live in the country or in the suburbs; by im- 
proved transit, thus making it easier for men to live out of town 
and journey to their work; and especially by the intelligent plan- 
ning of towns and cities. 

But what makes an\' of us take up housing reform is not 
primarily the desire to see any of these things brought about, but 
the insistent demand made by our consciences for the abolition of 
the slum. 

We all of us believe that the conditions under which thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens live are wrong and a mockery on civili- 
zation, and to many of us the continuance of such conditions seems 
fraught with menace to our institutions. That the people them- 
selves often have created the ver\' conditions from which they suffer 
does not alter the situation. I he conditions are there and must 
be dealt with. 1'he one thing that we are all agreed upon is that 
we cannot afford to neglect them. 

The housing problem is therefore essentially the problem of 
preventing people from maintaining conditions which are a menace 
to their neighbors or to the conimunit\ . 

Housing evils as we know them icKlav are to be found in 
dangerous and disease-breeding privy vaults, in lack of water 
supply, in dark nnims. in filthy and foul alle\s. in damp cellars, in 
basement living rcHmis. in conditions of filth, in inadequate methoils 
of disposal of waste, in fl\ -borne disease, in crampeii and cro\%ded 
quarters, in promiscuitv . in lack of privac> . in buildings of undue 
height, in inadequate fire protection, in the crowding of buildings 
too close to each other, in the too intensive use of land 

How are these manifold evils to K' remedied' Legislation 
thus far has provetl to be the most effective remed\. I he «mly 
way that we know of by which such conditions can K» endetj is 
through the enactment of laws which will compel the removal iA 
these evils and the substitution of right conditions This is not 
theor>' but the result of the exp>erience of nian\ cities 
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Legislation alone, of course, will not do it. Laws must be 
enforced. Merely getting a housing law on the statute books will 
not change conditions. Unfortunately, laws do not execute them- 
selves and no law will do much unless an adequate system of en- 
forcement is also provided. 

True, it is a painful operation. It takes time and energy 
and above all things patience. It means constant effort. It 
means attention to innumerable details. It often means foregoing 
immediate results to secure larger future returns. 

Housing is a commodity like food or clothes, and the methods 
to be employed in securing the right kind of housing for the people 
of any community differ in no essential respect from the methods 
to be followed in providing the right kind of food^or clothing for 
that community. In a city where the children of the poor were 
dying of typhoid because of impure milk, we should, I think, feel 
that it was trifling with a serious situation if it were urged that 
nothing could be done through legislation, but that the only way 
to insure a better milk supply was to encourage the people to move 
to the country where they could have their own cows and thus in- 
sure the right kind of milk for their children. 

We should undoubtedly feel that it was playing with a vital 
situation were it proposed to meet a crisis of this kind through the 
establishment of a model dairy which would furnish milk to i per 
cent of the children of the city, and at the same time allow the other 
99 per cent to be poisoned by bad milk. What every community 
has done under such circumstances has been to rise in its might 
and say bad milk shall not be sold. In other words, they have 
sought the remedy for such a condition through law and law en- 
forcement, and they have gotten results. It is all right to estab- 
lish a model dairy to encourage others and show how good milk 
can be produced, but this should follow an ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of skim milk or milk containing too large a bacterial count. 
No sane community would accept the establishment of one model 
dairy as a substitute for that kind of legislation. Good housing is 
to be provided in just the same way. 

The question which every housing reformer must face is: 
What method will give the largest results with the least expenditure 
of energy and effort? It is largely a question of emphasis. The 
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method which will return 90 per cent of results and not 10 per cent, 
is obviously the method to follow. No one thing will in itself solve 
the housing problem in any community. Housing evils are of so 
manifold a nature and have so many manifestations that it is, of 
course, apparent that many things must be done before right con- 
ditions can be achieved. There is no method of housing reform 
which the housing reformer should not adopt provided it will 
produce results. It must always be submitted to this practical 
test. In some cases all methods are to be employed, not merely 
one. 

That legislation alone will solve the housing problem is of 
course absurd. But the point that we wish to lay emphasis upon 
is that in most cases the largest results have come from legislative 
action and that until certain fundamental evils have been remedied 
it is futile, or worse, to adopt the methods of housing reform which 
may be said to belong to the post-graduate period rather than to 
the kindergarten stage of a community's development. In other 
words, we must get rid of our slums before we establish (larden 
Cities; we must stop people living in cellars before we concern our- 
selves with changes in methods of taxation; we must make it im- 
possible for builders to build dark rooms in new houses before we 
urge the government to subsidize building; we must abolish privy 
vaults before we build model tenements. When these things have 
been done there is no question that effort can be profitably ex- 
pended in the other directions mentioned. 
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il 

BUILDING CODES, TENEMENT HOUSE LAWS 

AND HOUSING LAWS 

IF we accept the principle that the largest results in housing 
reform will come through legislation, the immediate practical 
questions which present themselves are: What kind of laws 
shall we work for, how shall we prepare them and how obtain 
them? 

As a rule, the first suggestion which comes to mind is to 
amend the building code. Every city of considerable size has a 
building ordinance of some kind and in those places where there is 
no building code it is very natural to concentrate effort upon se- 
curing one. While it is true that we do want to secure the enact- 
ment of laws which will regulate the way houses may be built, 
yet the remedies which most people interested in housing reform 
are seeking will not be found in the ordinary building ccxle. 

It is important, therefore, at the outset to clearly distinguish 
between three kinds of building laws — a building code, a tenement 
house law and a housing law. 

A building ccxie is, as its title indicates, a code of laws dealing 
with the methcxls to be employed in the construction of buildings. 
It concerns itself chiefly with questions of building materials and 
processes. Housing reformers are not as a rule interested in these 
questions; in the quality of brick and mortar, in methcxls of fire- 
proofing, in the advantages of terra cotta as compared with re- 
inforced concrete, in factors of safety, in dead and live loads, in 
wind stresses, in automatic sprinklers, in fire and water tests, in 
rivets and flanges of iron K^ams and columns, in wall thicknesses 
and similar technical questions. Important as these are from the 
point of view of safety and construction and the reduction of fire 
risk, they do not touch the questions which most vitallv concern 
the welfare of the great mass of our people. 

II 
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In Other words, a building code does not so much affect 
living conditions as it affects the building industry. At best a 
building code is nothing more nor less than a gigantic specification. 
It is a document to interest architects and builders and manufac- 
turers of building materials, not the housing reformer. As a rule, 
it is a long, detailed, abstruse, highly technical and uninteresting 
document, not understandable in most of its provisions by the 
layman. 

Only in rare instances do we find in a building code provisions 
which deal with the conditions under which people live. Ordi- 
narily no building code concerns itself with anything but the con- 
struction of new buildings. It is seldom that we find it dealing 
with the conditions which must be maintained in order that people 
may have sanitary homes. 

It is apparent, therefore, that housing reformers will not 
find in the enactment of building codes the legislation which they 
are seeking. 

The question then presents itseFf whether one should work 
for a tenement house law or for some other kind of a law. The 
answer to this question will depend very much upon the condi- 
tions which prevail in each city where the problem is taken up. 
In a city like New York, for instance, or Boston, or even Chicago, 
there are many reasons why housing reformers should seek at first 
at any rate to secure tenement house legislation. In these cities 
the tenement house is the type of dwelling in which the great 
mass of the people live. It is also the type in which the most se- 
rious evils are to be found. It is but natural under such circum- 
stances that housing reformers should seek remedies for the worst 
conditions first. 

Up to five years ago the course followed in America has been 
along these lines. Housing reform has been sought chiefly through 
tenement house legislation; that is, through laws which regulate 
the conditions in buildings in which many people live; and which 
deal not merely with the construction of such buildings when new, 
but also require the improvement of the older ones and the main- 
tenance of all dwellings in a safe and sanitary condition. 

Housing laws are essentially different from building laws. 
They concern themselves primarily with sanitary questions — with 
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light and ventilation, plumbing and drainage, intensive use of 
land, privacy, sewage disposal, egress in case of fire, reasonable 
fire protection, and to a large extent with maintenance and use, 
regulating conditions under which water-closets are maintained, 
prohibiting improper use of cellars, regulating and restricting 
basement and cellar occupancy, providing for adequate water 
supply in convenient places, insuring cleanliness and the keeping 
of buildings in repair, providing receptacles for waste materials of 
various kinds, forbidding the keeping of animals and similar im- 
proper use of the premises; they require a resident caretaker, 
prohibit overcrowding, forbid the taking in of lodgers, authorize 
the health department to vacate houses which are unfit for habi- 
tation, and generally require buildings to be kept in sanitary con- 
dition. 

It is at once seen that such a law is materially different from a 
building code and that it concerns itself with totally different 
things. 

rhe question. What is a tenement house? presents some dif- 
ficulties. In most cities the law includes in this category buildings 
which are occupied in common as the home or residence of three or 
more families. In a few cities the standard is set at four families, 
but in recent years it more properly has been set at two families. 
The city of Chicago, for instance, in its ordinance includes as 
tenement houses all buildings occupied by two families or more. 
The tenement house law of the state of Indiana similarly sets the 
standard at two families, though New N ork City still keeps its 
standard at three families. Columbus. Ohio, has gone further. 
It not only treats all two-family houses as tenement houses but 
includes under many of the provisions of the same law certain types 
of one-family houses as well. 

There is, of course, no reason why people who live in houses 
in which there are but two families should not be afforded the same 
protection against unsanitary conditions that is afforded to people 
who live in houses in which there are three families. All are equally 
entitled to light and air. proper drainage, modern sanitation, ade- 
quate water supply and the rest of the things which go to make up 
proper housing conditions. 

One reason why housing reformers have heretofore confined 
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their efforts to tenement house legislation has been that they 
have necessarily in the beginning of this work, as a matter of pol- 
icy, felt constrained to proceed along lines of least resistance and 
take up those conditions for which there would be the strongest 
public support. 

Obviously, only in those cities where the tenement house is 
the prevailing type, will a tenement house law do much to solve the 
housing problem. In the great majority of cities, however, the 
tenement house is not the usual type but the exception. In most 
cities in America the great mass of the people live in one-family 
houses, many of them in detached houses; nevertheless, the hous- 
ing evils which prevail there are the same evils that are found in 
the tenement houses of our larger cities. 

Dark rooms, cellar dwellings, lack of drainage, inadequate 
water supply, overcrowding, the lodger evil, and the other count- 
less evils encountered in our cities are found just as frequently m 
the small cottages in which the mass of the working people live 
as in the taller tenements of our older cities. 

It is apparent, therefore, that housing reform to be effective 
must in most cities concern itself not merely with the tenement 
house but with the private dwelling. 

There would be little difficulty in this were it not for the fact 
that any law which effectively regulates the dwelling in which the 
workingman lives must also apply to the mansion of the million- 
aire and the home of the average well-to-do citizen, who as a rule 
resents the idea that the house in which he lives needs regulation, 
and is consequently apt to oppose such efforts at housing reform. 

The tenement house and the private dwelling are not the 
only types of buildings which need regulation. There are others 
which need it quite as much. It would seem that the time had 
come in America when we should regulate all buildings in which 
human beings live, and that it is folly for us any longer to permit 
dark rooms in any building where people dwell. A dark room in a 
boarding house or hotel is as dangerous as one in a tenement house; 
possibly in some ways more dangerous. Bad plumbing has the 
same bad effects in all buildings. 

For these reasons the housing reformer should work for 
housing legislation; not merely for a tenement house law which in 
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most communities deals with one comparatively small and limited 
class, but for a law which affects all citizens, a law which makes 
dark rooms quite as impossible in the rich man's home as in the 
poor man's cottage, which makes a dark hall quite as illegal in a 
modem high-class, fireproof hotel as in a common lodging house. 

The only kind of legislation that will do this is a law which 
affects all buildings in which people live, whether those buildings 
are private dwellings, two-family dwellings, tenement houses, 
apartment houses, flats, hotels, boarding houses, lodging houses, 
apartment hotels or bachelor apartments. 

It is apparent that the scope of such a law is far wider than 
that of a mere tenement house law. The opposition to it will also 
be wider. And yet notwithstanding this, it is the kind of legislation 
to work for. By no other means can we secure right conditions. 

It is, moreover, a rather restricted view to assume that one's 
duty as a good citizen is thus limited. It is also a short-sighted 
view; for it will be a question of only a few years when we shall 
have to take the second step if we do not take it now. And it is 
easier to make the advance in one step than in several. It is wise 
economy to make the momentum of the initial campaign carry 
through the broader law. 

On the other hand, the term "tenement house" is something 
of an asset. One can rally to the supj^ort of tenement house reform 
a vast amount of public sentiment which Joe^ not respond so 
quickly in behalf of a mere housing law. I he word immediately 
conjures up to the popular mind a picture of sordid, squalid con- 
ditions. When we hear of ** tenement house reform " nur minds in- 
stinctively revert to the cit\ slum. But the public, we are glad to 
say. is becoming educated in this regard and is heuinning t<> ap- 
prehend the significance of "Housing* in a vva\ that it did not 
a few years ago. 

But it is also a liabilitw \\ hen applied tt) the hiuh-class 
apartment house or to the bettor tirade tlat. to the private dwollmu 
or the two-family house, there is resentment on the part of man\ 
members of the communits whose support we should otherwise 
have, because they feel that a >tii:ma is beini: attached to their 
property and their homeN. I he\ resent the idea of a tenement 
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house law as applicable to the houses in which they live; for, their 
conception of a tenement house is the popular one. 

These advantages and disadvantages are both lost when we 
work for housing legislation. While it is true that the stigma 
attaching to the tenement house label disappears, on the other 
hand we shall extend the opposition to new groups. 

I see no escape, however, from this dilemma. If the laws 
are to be of any value they must have "teeth in them" and some- 
one is sure to be hurt. This is inherent in the situation and can- 
not be avoided. 

If we wish, therefore, to make our efforts of the widest in- 
fluence we should seek housing legislation and not merely tenement 
house reform. The latter will do for a few cities, but will prove 
of little value to the great mass of communities in America. 
Housing evils are not confined to cities. Slums are found wherever 
people live, in small towns, in villages, even on the open prairie, 
and the only effective way to overcome these evils is through hous- 
ing legislation; legislation which at first should apply only to the 
larger cities, but which gradually can be extended with little 
change to the smaller communities until ultimately every section 
of the state is embraced within its beneficent protection. 
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MOW TO USE THE MODEL LAW 

WHILE this book is called A Model Housinfi Law it is so 
only in the sense of bein^ a working model upon which 
others may build. It is in no sense meant lo he an 
ideal or perfect statute. It perhaps can be best described as 
"canned legislation." Its purpose is to save persons interested 
in housing reform many \ears of etTon. and if rightly used should 
accomplish this purpose. It is intended to make unnecessary the 
painful operation of collecting the housing laws of all thedif- 
ferent cities and states throughout the country, preparing a com- 
parative digest of them, and slowly and painfully setting to work 
to construct a new law from these elements, cutting a piece here 
and adding a patch there, the result being a crazy-quilt of legisla- 
tion which does not accomplish what is desired. 

As all the housing laws in the L'nited States are based upon 
three models, either the New York Tenement Hmunc Law nr the 
present authorS .Model IVnemont Mouse Law, published in mio.* 
or the .Mode! Housing Law as published in 1014. it at once appears 
that there i' little advantauv to any community in thii-« collecting 
the laws of the different states and cities. \t be^t all that one can 
get from them i\ t" discover the local variations that have Ix-en 
made from the parent stock 

As a rule these local variations hinder rather than help. 
They frequently mean nothing more than a concession made to 
some individual on a local committtv who ha^ in mind some par- 
ticular type of house and who declines to ai^rtv lo a report or to 
supjvirt pniposeil legislation unless the particular piiint which he 
has in mind is favored. Concessions of this kind when copmJ in 
other communities without an understanding of the reasons which 
led to their enactment, do incalculable harm. 

* Vdllcr. I.i«rrn.:r: \ .M.kI.I I .nrmf nl M'.ux- U*> N<» ^ ..rk. Clhjri- 
ttn fuMtcjlion Oimmillrr. igio 
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In A Model Tenement House Law, the disadvantages of 
this method of procedure are pointed out. It may not be amiss 
to repeat some of the warnings given there. 

Writing a housing law is a difficult task. It requires much 
time and effort and a good deal of technical knowledge. As 
usually done it is undertaken by one or two public-spirited citizens 
who come to the task generally unprepared. Unless guided by 
the experience of others the results of this kind of effort are apt to 
prove disastrous. The law prepared under such methods is as a 
rule found inadequate when put into practice. It is then discovered 
that many important matters have been overlooked, that some 
parts have been so drawn as not to accomplish what was intended, 
that others are .so involved that they are understood neither by the 
officials who have to enforce them nor by the citizens who are called 
upon to obey them, and that there are loopholes in the law by 
which it may be easily evaded and often its whole purpose defeated. 

It is because of these considerations that the Mcxlel Law has 
been evolved. 

All those enactments which any city would wish to make to 
regulate past, present and prospective housing evils have been 
included. It has been prepared for practical use by laymen, as 
well as by lawyers and public officials, and has been kept as simple 
and concise in form as it is possible to make it. 

Housing laws deal with the construction of new buildings* 
the alteration of existing ones, and the maintenance of all, and are 
therefore used by many different classes in the community: build- 
ers, architects, plumbers, owners, tenants, social workers. In most 
laws, especially building codes, the provisions which relate to dif- 
ferent classes of buildings are jumbled together and the person 
using them is compelled to hunt through the whole law to find 
that part in which he is interested. 

In this respect the Model Law represents a great advance. 
The various provisions have here been so classified that each per- 
son can quickly and readily find those matters which interest him. 
A builder need only consider the provisions of one chapter of the 
law; namely, that relating to New Buildings. A man wishing to 
alter his house will find everything bearing on it in one separate 
chapter entitled Alterations; the landlord will find grouped to- 
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aether under Maintenance in another chapter, all those provisions 
which j;overn the maintenance of such houses; and here too ten- 
ants and social workers will find what they want to know. 

The law is accordinKly divided into six chapters: Chapter I, 
(ieneral Provisions (including IVfinitiunsj; Chapter II. New 
ituildin^s (divided into tha-e divisions: litle i. l.iftht and \'entila- 
tion; litle J. Sanitation; Title i. Fire I'rotectior): Chapter HI. 
Alterations: Chapter IV, .Maintenance: (Chapter \'. Improve- 
ments; and Chapter \'l, Kequiremenis and Remedies. 

A special word of caution should be given in this connection. 
Some people have in their desire to "simplify" and reduce the hulk 
lA the law because the law "looks so Ions" to them, sought to 
Combine the various provisions and have disregarded this intpor- 
tant plan of ctassiticalion and thrown the various sect ions together. 
In every case where this has been done the result has been disas- 
trous. Ihe law thus evolved has been not onlv complicated and 
troublesome but has failed to remedy the evils involved. 

Those seeking housing reform should realize at once that 
there is noway to enact a short housinglaw which will be adequate. 
I here is no escape. If the conditions are to be adequately dealt 
with, the housing law must deal with all the important phases of 
the problem. No short cuts are posNible. i his is quickly demon* 
straled bv going thniugh the .Model Law section by section and 
asking. "\\ hat sections can wesafel> omitr" It is quickly di-^ov- 
ered that there are practically none. 

A housing law to be appropriate should necessanh be adapted 
to local Conditions, W hat is necessary and practicable in one city 
may not be necessary in another. In order to make such local 
adaptation easy, the plan has been adopted of printing in capital 
letters those standards which may vary in each city; thus, in the 
provision dealing with the percentage of U)t which niav be occupied, 
in the Model l^w this has been lixed at ShAKN 1 ^ percent in the 
case, for instance, of interior lots not over (lo feet in depth. S<)me 
cities may wish to impose either a higher or a lowtr standard, to 
make this amount say (wi or 7s: all that each citv neeils lodo under 
the scheme of this law is to change the one word "ShA'KNI^ " 
and leave the rest of the section as it is. I he convenience of such 
a plan is obvious. 
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Where there is no featuring of a standard in this way it 
means that the requirement as written is deemed right for every 
city and should be enacted without change. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon adhering strictly 
to the phraseology and punctuation employed in the Model Law. 
Efforts should not be made to " improve" or " simplify" it. Every 
word, every comma has been weighed and has its exact and definite 
meaning. Many of the provisions have stood the test of many 
years' enforcement and interpretation. 

Similarly, there are advantages in retaining the order of 
arrangement of the various sections and where possible the same 
section numbers. When your law comes to be tested in the courts, 
as it of course will, it will be helpful to be able to show the court 
that the provision under review is not some novel and untried 
venture, but that the identical provision in a very similar statute 
is to be found in the laws of Michigan, Minnesota and other states. 

Following each section of the Model Law will be found 
copious notes and illustrative diagrams. While it is true that there 
are few sections of the law to which such notes are not appended, 
yet the plan has been to make no unnecessary comment but only 
to discuss those points which experience has shown are likely to 
give rise to difficulty and concerning which those using the law 
should be fully informed. The notes are in the form of a running 
commentary on each section, pointing out where there is any doubt 
the reasons which have caused its enactment and what is intended 
to be accomplished by it; also calling attention to ways in which 
its meaning may be misinterpreted and explaining wherever 
necessary to the lay mind all technical points involved. 

Similarly, the illustrative diagrams which accompany the 
text are employed where it is felt that without them what is in- 
tended will not otherwise be plain, especially to persons not 
familiar with the technical aspects of the problems involved. 
These diagrams will be more useful to the layman than to the 
architect or builder, but will it is hoped prove useful even to them. 

To persons especially familiar with the technical details of 
housing laws many of these notes may seem superfluous, but it 
should be remembered that the Model Law will necessarily be 
used by many persons who do not have this technical equipment. 
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In addition to these explanatory notes it has been thought 
wise to build "a night of steps" both up and down Trom each of 
the more important sections. In other words, while each section 
of the Model l^w represents the best consensus of opinion as to 
what it is desirable and practicable to adopt, it is recognized that 
it will not always be possible for each city to enact every provision 
as written in the law. Concessions will necessarily have to be 
made to meet the views of various persons in each community, 
and It is important, therefore, for the housing reformer who is 
working for this result to know where he may safely make conces- 
sions and how far it is wise to ro. In order to aid him to the 
greatest possible extent a flight of steps has been built leading 
down from each section. In other words, where concessions can 
be made a series of '■O)ncessions" is indicated after the explana- 
tory notes, and the exact phraseology of each concession is given. 

On the other hand, it is also recognized that in many cities 
it may be possible to adopt higher standards than those established 
in the .Model l.aw. There arc many sections in which undoubtedly 
it would be wise if higher standards could be adopted, A flight of 
steps upward has therefore similarly been erected frrim each section 
and a series of "Variations" appended to those sections where it 
is believed that higher standards can be adopted. Here. !»>. the 
exact form of each variation is given in precise terms so as to aid 
those using the law to the greatest degree. 

Kquip|H'd in this way, thus prepared to make the law >tronBer 
i)r weaker as may be necessary in each Iocatit\ , it is believed thai 
the housing reformer wilt be furnished with a complete armory of 
weapons with which to wage his light. 

This book Wduld not be complete without a consideration, 
als(), (if what may be termed an Ideal Housing Law so far as light 
and ventilation arecimcerned. This is an attempt to do away with 
air-shafts and light-cuuris and other unsatisfact<)r> makeshifts for 
direct light and air h> |x-rmitting no dwellings to be erected which 
exceed two r<N>ms in depth. 

Whether American courts have advanced suflicientiv at this 
lime to sustain such legislation is a nice question. Whether Ihey 
will or not, the author thinks it not inappropriate to include in 
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this book a suggestion indicating the direction in which an ideal 
housing law is to be sought. 

A word of caution to those using the Model Housing Law. 

There is a subtle temptation in the form of local pride which 
sometimes makes a group of housing reformers desire to have the 
law they draft seem more essentially their own. A distaste for 
"copying" and an exaggerated desire for individual expression 
lead them to change for the sake of changing, to fix other standards 
because they are theirs. 

The result of this course has generally proved to be disastrous. 
The profitable course to pursue is the direct reverse. Every person 
who is using the Model Law as the basis of his legislation should 
approach it with the idea in mind that as few changes as possible 
should be made, and only those for which affirmative evidence 
can be presented. 

The burden of proof is on him for every change or departure 
made from the standards therein established. His conception of 
his work should be to try and have the Model Law enacted in his 
community with the fewest possible changes, and no change should 
be made for which there are not strong and cogent reasons. 

A failure to heed this advice has brought about disastrous 
and unexpected consequences; in several instances resulting in 
imposing unnecessary hardships upon real estate and in other cases 
defeating the very purposes the framers of such laws had in mind. 
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A MODKI, HOLSINC. 
LAW 




AN ACT 

lo promote the health, safety and welfare of the people 
by ref^uiatin*:; the li^ht and ventilation, sanitation, (ire 
protecti<in, maintenance, alteration, improvement and use 
of dwellings; to define the classes thereof, to establish 
administrative requirements and to establish remedies and 
fix penalties for the violation thereof. 

NoTh I : In <irder to baNe the act upon the founda- Kxplana- 
tions on which the Police Power of the State rests. ^^^J^ 
viz.. health, safety and welfare — it is good practice to 
write these important words into the Title of the Act. 

The People of the State of repre- 

sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as folUfws: 

Noli:: rhe enacting clause will vary in different Kxnlana- 
states: it should be made to conform strictly to the jj^^jj 
form localh in use. 



ARTICI.H I 

CiKNHRAL PROVISIONS 

ShciioN I. Scope of the Act. This act shall be known 

as the Housing Law' of » and shall apply to 

every city, town and village in the state which by the 
last federal census had a population of TEN rMOLSANIV 
or more, and to every other city, town or village as s*»on as 
its population shall reach THN IMOLSANI) thereafter. 

NoTh I : Insert the name of the state in which it is Kxplana- 
proposed to enact the law. ^J^{| 

Note 2: One of the perplexing questions that has 
to be faced at the start is how wide an applicati«m to 
give the act. If local conditions permit and it is 
feasible to have the act apply to all cities of the state 
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• 

rather than to a few, it is of course better to give it 
this wider application. In Wisconsin some years ago 
a tenement house law which applied the same require- 
ments to the rural districts that it did to the large 
cities was held by the courts of that state to be unrea- 
sonable and therefore void. On the other hand, in 
some states, Ohio for example, a law which does not 
apply generally to all cities throughout the state 
would be held to be unconstitutional and void. 

While there will undoubtedly be many people who 
will wish to see the law appl> to all parts of the state, 
it will not be good policy to attempt this at first. 
Such a provision is more than likely to insure the 
defeat of the bill in the legislature; for, the members 
from rural districts are likely to resent an attempt to 
regulate the conditions under which their constituents 
live. The people are not yet ready for such sweeping 
reforms. The ideal condition is to have a housing law 
apply to all classes of buildings used as the residence 
of human beings, whether located in the country or in 
the city. Recent investigations show that conditions 
exist in many villages and on the prairies that are as 
bad in some respects as those to be found in the slums 
of large cities. A dark room is equally bad every- 
where. If the law is given this wider application, 
great care must be taken to see that all its provisions 
appropriately appl\' to the simpler conditions which 
prevail in rural, semi-rural and suburban communities. 
For example, the requirement of Section 47 for water- 
closets would be inappropriate in the country where 
there is no communal water supply. Similarly, in rural 
districts the provisions of Sections ty) and 100 relative 
to cisterns, wells and catch-basins are essential, but 
the\' are not appropriate for cities. The greatest 
difficulty in giving the law such general application is 
the lack of means of enforcing it in sparsely settled 
communities, and the cost of an\' sxstem of inspection 
that will insure the maintenance of sanitary condi- 
tions. If this change is desired the following variation 
is suggested: 

VarUtion Variation i: *' Section i. Scope of the Act. This act 

shall be known as the 1 lousing Law of 

and shall apply to every city, town and village in the 
state." 
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§ t GENERAL PROVISIONS 

ll ts .idftsfd: Trt have the act apply at first tn the 
larger cities, then after it has been tried out and put 
mill successful operation for two or three years, to 
extend its application to the smaller cities, and later 
to all parts of the state. 

NiiTh j: The advantage of the short popular title 
IS t<i make it easy to cite the act in subsequent statutes 
and lej!al proceedinns without the necessity of repeat- 
mn each time a Um^ title with the chapter number of 
the act and the various amendatory acts. In some 
states this method of citation is not permitted. 

\ARiArios3'; " In thecasc ofcitieshavin^apopulation VvialNo 
of OSK HLM)RK1> TMoLSAMVorover, it shall also 
apply to all that territory immedialetv adjacent and am- 
tiuuous to the boundaries of such city and extending for a 
radial distance of TWO miles' beyond such boundaries in 
all directions." 

NoTK 4: In recent years there has been an increas- 
mn appreciation of the folly of permitting slums to 
develop on the outskirts of larf-c cities, thus creating 
Conditions which later on will cause tnmble and ex- 
pense to those cities when these outlying sections be- 
come a part of the city through annexation. Accord- 
inulv. this "X'ariation" has been formulated to deal 
with this situation. 

In cases where the .Model l-aw is enacted as a local 
ordinance rather than as a state law. it will not he 
possible tci include such a provision: as it is not within 
the piwer of a citv to legislate for terntiir\ outside of 
Its corporate limits. It is of course entirely within the 
province of the legislature to determine how wide an 
application a law of this kind ma\' have. 

\ort. =,'■ It is probably wise at first to limit such 
a provision to the lariier cities, but there is no reason 
wh> it should not ultimatelv appiv to all cities. If 
that is desiri-d. the wider application can be obtaineit 
b\ omittin^i the words " In the case of cities havm>> a 
population of ONt-: MINDHFO IMOLSAM) or 
over." 

Suit 6: 1 he distance to which the area of inclu- 
sion shall be extended depends entirely on local con- 
ditions, two miles seems re3v)nable. Five miles 
would seem a maximum distance. 
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§ 2. Definitions.^ Certain words in this act are de- 
fined for the purposes^ thereof as follows. Words used in 
the present tense include the future; words in the mascu- 
line gender include the feminine and neuter; the singular 
number includes the plural and the plural the singular; 
the word "person" includes a corporation as well as a 
natural person. 

Explana- Note i : There is danger in definitions. One must 

^Jq^ be closely on one's guard. The tendency of the un- 

initiated is to try to define everything. This is both 
unnecessary and unwise. We are not writing a dic- 
tionary but a law. Every definition is a source of po- 
tential danger. If not skilfully or carefully drawn 
it may defeat the entire purpose of the act. It may 
not only fail to include all cases that should be in- 
cluded, but it is more likely to err in permitting eva- 
sion of the law on technicalities, through lack of pre- 
cision. The result is disastrous in either case. No 
definition should be included that is not absolutely 
necessary nor any term defined that is not used in the 
act. Where words have a commonly accepted mean- 
ing, and it is not desired to change that meaning, they 
should not be defined. It is sometimes safer to leave 
some things undefined, as it affords greater oppor- 
tunity for successful argument in support of the act 
in subsequent litigation. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to define such words as "apartment," 
"story," "building," "street," "alley." "lot," and 
so forth. It will be found that all definitions neces- 
sary to a proper housing law have been included. 
None can be added without danger. 

It will be generally found that there is a demand 
that what constitutes a "lot" shall be defined. This 
should not be done, however. If it is done, it is almost 
certain to result in unnecessarily restricting the use of 
property. A man should be free to make his "lot" 
whatever he wishes. It may be a piece of property 
50 feet by loo feet. But, if he wants to combine in 
one lot 200 feet by loo feet, four such parcels of land 
and build one large apartment house on them, is 
there any reason why he should not do so? If the 
apartment house later burns down and he wants to 
redivide his property once more into four lots should 
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he not be free to do so? Any definition of lot in this 
law would not only be superfluous but would prove 
U< be hampering. All that is necessary is to make 
sure that the requirements for adequate open spaces 
for li^hl and ventilation shall not be evaded and that 
i> done satisfactorily in the law by specific provisions 
priihibitinK the reduction of such open spaces and the 
reduction of the lot beyond certain minimum require- 
ments. 

Note 2: The phrase "for the purposes lhere<»f" 
is of importance; other^^'ise the act will have a wider 
effect than is intended. To impose the limitations of 
these definitions upon the operation of other statutes 
would of course be unwise. For example, in one of 
our states, the housing law defines a hotel as one 
having at leftst so sleeping rooms, whereas the excise 
law requires but 10 sleeping rooms. Under the excise 
laiw hotels with 10 rooms are given certain privileges 
as to the sale of liquor; these would be taken away 
from every hotel that did not have ^o rooms, were not 
the definition in the housing law limited to "for the 
purposes of this act." 

§2 (i) DwhiLisc. A "dwelling" is any house or 
building or p«irtion thereof which is occupied in whole or 
in part as the home, residence or steeping place of one or 
more human beings, either permanently or transiently. 

NoTt: This is a hnusing law; that is, it deals with Kxplai 
buildings in which people lire. It does not attempt tion 
to deal with places where peopleonly work or assemble. 
It might very well be called a dwelling house law. 
its provisions therefore relate to all dwellings, though 
some relate only to certain kinds of dwellings. The 
definition of dwelling is made as all-inclusive as pos- 
sible. Ihe derermining factor is the sleeping place 
of the individual. As the act applies to all dwellings 
and includes the mansion of the millionaire and the 
modern high-class hotel as well as the cottage and 
tenement <)f Ihe humble wage-earner, it mu^t K- 
drawn with the greatest care. Herein lies the great- 
est point of diilicultv in the whole subject. I'ri*- 
visions which are at once admitted to be necessary 
for the protection of the p<«ir tenement dweller, are 
resented by the rich or well-Io-do member of the com- 
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munity, who thinks no law is necessary for him, and 
is often unable to see that in order that the community 
may be protected, laws must be general in their ap- 
plication, and that occasionally the individual must 
of necessity be restricted in greater or less degree. 

§ 2 (2) Classes of Dwellings.^ For the purposes of 
this act dwellings are divided into the following classes: 
(a) "private-dwellings." (b) "two-family dwellings," anid 
(c) " multiple-dwellings "i^ 

(a) A "private-dwelling" is a dwelling occupied by but 
one family alone.^ 

(b) A "two-family dwelling" is a dwelling occupied by 
but two families alone, one above the other. A semi- 
detached or double house^ containing two families with 
separate entrances for each but under one roof and with 
a wall or party-wall between but no interior connection 
between the two parts of the building is to be considered 
as two private dwellings. A two-family dwelling which 
contains a store* or other business space or is three stories 
in height, shall be deemed a multiple-dwelling and shall 
comply with the requirements for such dwellings. 

(c) A "multiple-dwelling "2'* is a dwelling occupied 
other>vise than as a private-dwelling or two-family dwell- 
ing. 

Kxplana- Note i : The whole scheme of the law is to be 

jj^jj found in the plan of classification herein embodied. 

Especial care has been taken to differentiate the three 
classes, private dwellings, two-family houses, and 
multiple dwellings of various kinds, thus permitting 
differentiation in the provisions relative to each class. 
That such differentiation is necessary is obvious. 
Provisions necessary for safety in large tenement 
houses or in tall hotels are not so necessary in small 
two-story private dwellings. Practically all of the 
provisions of the act with reference to fire protection 
will be found to apply only to multiple dwellings 
(Sections 53 to 64 inclusive). Similarly, other pro- 
visions proper for the maintenance of tenement 
houses are not so necessary in private dwellings. 
(See Sections 90 and 91.) Many of the provisions 
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of the act apply to all classes of dwellings; some apply 
only to multiple dwellings and a few only to one class 
of multiple dwelling. By means of this plan of classi- 
fication It is possible to encourage the construction of 
private dwellings and two-family houses and to dis- 
courage the erection of tenement houses and other 
f()nns of multiple dwellings by making the provisions 
relative to the latter more stringent than those af- 
fecting the former classes. We are, moreover, on 
safe ground from a legal point of view in adopting this 
method of restriction, whereas we should not be if. 
for example, we attempted a definite prohibition 
against the erection of tenement houses. To impose 
more stringent requirements, in case of fire for in- 
>tance, on tenement houses occupied by many fam- 
ilies than on private dwellings, would unquestionably 
be maintained by the courts as a reasonable discrim- 
ination. I'he effect of ihese more stringent require- 
ments in increasing the cost of construction may, 
however, so discourage the construction of buildings 
iif this kind as to practically stop their erection. 

Note 2: A great advantage of this scheme of clas- 
sification is that it removes any stigma that may 
seem to attach to the word "tenement house." Be- 
cause of the prevailing conception of such buildings, 
resulting from the use of the term in its popular 
rather than its legal meaning, there is often great 
objection on the part of owners and occupants of 
high-class apartment houses or costly mansions to 
have to comply with the terms of a " tenement house 
law"; when there would be little or no objection to ■ 
compliance with a "housing law" which affects all 
building> used for residence purposes. 

NoTK 1: The word "alone" in (a) and (b) while 
seemingly unnecessary is essential. It will not do 
to let a small boarding house "occupied by but one 
familv"— and several non-related individuals, as 
boarders— be classed as a private dwelling and thus 
escape the provisions of the act relative to multiple 
dwellings. 

NoTF 4 : The two-familv dwelling which it is sought 
to encourage is the type of house with one familv 
upstairs and one famiK downstairs, with separate 
entrances and hallways, tt is in reality a twt<-story 
flat; but. without the disadvantage of common hall- 
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ways and other public parts of the building used in 
common that usually pertains to the flat. In dif- 
ferent parts of the country nomenclature differs. In 
some sections such a house is known as a "double 
house" while in other sections the double house is two 
semindetached private dwellings with a common roof 
and a party-wall between them. It has been found 
necessary to make this plain in the definition beyond 
any peradventure of doubt. 

Note 5: A favorite way of "beating the law" in 
some states and cities is to erect a three story tene- 
ment with a store on the ground floor and two lamilies 
above. By calling it a two-family dwelling it escapes 
the requirements of the act relative to multiple 
dwellings. After the building is erected, partitions 
are put up back of the store and the store-keeper's 
family moves into the rooms thus created. This pro- 
vision will make such evasion impossible. 

Note 6: It should be observed that no kind of 
dwelling can escape regulation under the act. For 
every dwelling that is not either a private dwelling 
. (a) or a two-family dwelling (b) becomes under the 
act a multiple dwelling. Multiple dwellings are "all 
others." 

§2 (3) Classes of Multiple-Dwellings.^ All mul- 
tiple-dwellings are dwellings- and for the purposes of this 
act are divided into two classes, viz. Class A and Class B: 

Class A. Multiple-dwellings of Class A are dwellings 
which are occupied more or less permanently for residence 
purposes by several families and in which the rooms are 
occupied in apartments, suites or groups. This class in- 
cludes tenement houses,' flats, apartment houses, apart- 
ment hotels, bachelor apartments, studio apartments, 
duplex apartments, kitchenette apartments, and all other 
dwellings similarly occupied whether specifically enumer- 
ated herein or not.* 

Class B. Multiple-dwellings of Class B are dwellings 
which are occupied, as a rule transiently, as the more or 
less temporary abiding place of individuals who are lodged, 
with or without meals, and in which as a rule the rooms 
are occupied singly. This class includes hotels, lodging 
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houses, boarding houses, furnished-room houses, lodgings, 
club houses, convents,^ asylums, hospitals, jails, and all 
other dwellings similarly occupied whether specifically 
enumerated herein or not. 

NoTK I : Multiple dwellings are divided into two Explana- 
broad classes; those which are used by families or Uod 
groups of persons pfrmamntly as their home or place 
of residence, and those which are used more or less 
transiently by single individuals. The first class in- 
cludes tenement houses, flats, apartment houses and 
similar types of buildings; the second class includes 
hotels, lodging houses, boarding houses and similar 
buildings. Some provisions of the act apply to one 
of these classes, other provisions to the other, while 
many provisions apply to both. Such differentiation 
is obviously necessary. To illustrate: in a tenement 
house it is appropriate to require each fire-escape bal- 
cony or other means of egress to open directly from 
each apartment, suite, or group of rooms; in the 
case of a hotel such a provision would be " impr)ssible/' 

Note 2: While it is repetition to say "all multiple 
dwellings are dwellings' inasmuch as a multiple 
dwelling has been defined in Subdivision (2) (c; as "a 
dwelling," still it is wise to repeat it here so that there 
can be no quest ion in the minasof the enforcing officials 
or of the courts that multiple dwellings must comply 
with the provisions of the act relative to dwellings. 

Note y. It is to be noted that the enumeration 
of the various kinds of multiple dwellings in Class A 
and Class B is in no way essential to the definition. 
The definition is complete without it. It is included 
solely to guide the enforcing officials and to illustrate 
to them and to the public what is meant. This enu- 
meration will also aid those who draft the law by en- 
abling them to consider whether each provision that 
applies to dwellings and to multiple dwellings can 
be properly applied to each of the kinds of buildings 
herein mentioned. 

NoTK 4: The phrase '*and all other dwellings simi- 
larly (occupied whether specifically enumerated herein 
or not." is essential. All enumerations in statutes 
are dangerous unless safeguarded in this way by some 
general "drag-net" clause, as it may easily hap|>en 
that there are other kinds of multiple dwellings than 
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those Stated which may have been forgotten at the 
time of drawing the act, to say nothing of those which 
may come into existence subsequently. 

Note 5 : Formidable opposition to the whole Hous- 
ing Law some times develops in the legislature because 
of the inclusion of these classes of buildings, viz., 
"convents, asylums, hospitals and jails" within the 
terms of the law. In such cases it is wise policy to 
omit specific mention of them. Such a change will 
in no wa\' affect the operation of the law, for they 
will all be included under it, "whether specifically 
enumerated herein or not." 

Note 6: This distinction ma>' give some persons 
much concern esf)ecially with reference to "border- 
line" types such as apartment hotels, for example. 
This anxiety is generally quickly dispelled when it is 
pointed out that there are few provisions of the law 
which are different in their requirements for multiple 
dwellings of Class A and Class B. For quick conve- 
nience and read)' reference so as to enable persons 
adopting the law to carefully weigh this consideration, 
the sections in which the provisions for the two classes 
differ in any respect are as follows: Sections 33, 46, 
47, 48, 51. 59, 62, 85, 93, 98, 105 and 109. 

§2 (4) Hotel. A "hotel," for purposes of this act 
only, is a multiple-dwelling of Class B in which persons 
are lodged for hire and in which there are more than one 
hundred sleeping rooms, a public dining room for the 
accommodation of at least one hundred guests, and a 
general kitchen. 

Explana- Note: This definition is made necessary by the 

tion ^*^^^ ^hat "hotels" may be exempted from certain 

provisions of the act. (See Sections 2 1 and 71 .) The 
exemptions in question are advisable, if at all, only 
in the case of the tall modern hotel with accommoda- 
tions for many guests, generally several hundred. It 
is to prevent these exemptions from applying to other 
kinds of buildings that this definition becomes neces- 
sar\'. Without it. the exemptions would apply to 
any building known as a hotel under any law, or even 
to a building popularly so known; now they will ap- 
ply only to such buildings as are covered by this den- 
nition. 
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{ 2 (5) Mixed Occupancy. In cases of mixed oc- 
cupancy where a building is occupied in part as a dwelling ' 
the part so occupied shall be deemed a dwelling for the 
purposes of this act and shall comply with the provisions 
thereof relative to dwellings. 

Note: Without this provision, we might have the Explam 
anomalous situation of an ofTice building or public tioo 
school building being brought under the require- 
ments of the act because the janitor and his family 
live there, and thus the building is "occupied • • 
in part as the home • • • • of one or more 
human beings." It is obvious that the provisions of 
this law which relate to dwellings should not apply to 
a building occupied chiefly as an office building, or 
public school, but should apply only to the parts of 
such buildings which are used for dwelling purposes. 

{ 2 (6) ^ARDS. A "rear yard" is an open unoccupied 
space on the same lot' with a dwelling, between the ex- 
treme rear line of the lot and the extreme rear line of the 
house.' A yard between the front line of the house and 
the front line of the lot is a "front yard."' A yard be- 
tween the side line of the house and the side line of the 
lot and which extends from the front line or front yard 
to the rear line of the lot or to the rear yard is a "side 
\ard. "' Ihc Icnjith nf a ^idc vard is measun-d fmrn the 
front wall of thi- dw.-llmf; u> ihc rvar wall of ^uch dwtihni:. 
and nut to the re;irli>t line 

NoTh I : The words "on the same lot" are impor- Explam 
tant. In many communities it has become the cus- tion 
lom to build buildings close to the side and rear lot 
lines, sometimes on the line, having the rooms on that 
side or end of the house secure their sole light and ven- 
tilation from windows opening on the adjoining prem- 
ises which have been left unbuilt upon at these points 
This is not safe. When the adjoining premises are 
later built upon, as they are sure to be ultimatch. 
the light and air are then shut off. with the result iha^ 
a number of dark or semi-dark riKims are created 
It is impossible then to remedy the conditions ade- 
quately. The evils of " borrowed light " are too great 
17 
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to be safely permitted. Nor is it fair to permit one 
man to use another man's land for such purposes. 
The only safe and proper way is to require each person 
to leave proper open spaces on his own lot for the ade- 
quate lighting and ventilation of his own building. 

Note 2: The phrase "between the extreme rear 
line of the lot and the extreme rear line of the house" 
is necessary for two reasons. One of these is the con- 
siderable number of irregular-shaped lots with rear 
boundary lines running at an angle as shown in 
Figure 1. 

Without this phrase, the plan of leaving a clear 
open space at the rear of each building of a certain 
minimum size would be defeated. Let us assume. 
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for instance, that the yard required to be left by law 
is 30 feet; if this phrase were not included, the 
yard could be left as shown in the right-hand dia- 
gram, instead of the full amount intended, as illus- 
trated by the left-hand diagram. It is at once seen 
that in the first instance a very inadeauate yard 
might result; namely, a yard only 3 feet deep at one 
point and but 17 feel deep at another and of varying 
depths between, instead of 30 feet deep at every 
point. 

Similarly, without the phrase in question the law 
could be easily evaded in the case of lots of varying 
depth as shown in Figure 2. 

What the law intends to require, namely, a clear 
)8 
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space of }o feet at every point, is shown by the left- 
hand diagram ; what could be done, if no specific pro- 
vision made it impossible, is illustrated by the right- 
hand diagram. It is at once seen that it would be 
possible to have no yard at all for one-half of the 
building with the house at that point built all the 
way up to the lot line, thus creating dark rooms and 
defeating one of the primary puqwses of the act. 
Ihe dotted lines show what should be left. 

I he second class of cases which makes the phrase 
under discussion of importance is where the building 
instead of the lot, is of irregular depth, owing to the 
construction of extensions or the use of courts as 
shown on page 40 (Figures 3 and 4). 
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Here the law intends that the measurement of the 
rear yard shall be as shown in the left-hand diagram 
Withtiut the phrase "the extreme rear line of the 
house." it would be possible to build as shown in the 
right-hand diagram, thus defeating the primar\' pur- 
pose of this proviMon; namel> , the leaving of an ade- 
quate<>|X'n space at the rear. 

Similariy, whea' courts are employed at the roar of 
the building there is equal oppiiriunitv for misunder- 
standing and evasion, as shown in Kigure 4. 

Merc again what the law intends is shown in the 
left-hand diagram; what would be possible in evading 
the law, were not this point safeguarded, is shown by 
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the right-hand one. This whole question a 

portance in connection with Sections 22, 23, 31 and 72. 

Note 3: It is necessary to define front yards, as 

otherwise they would under the definition' of "courts" 
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be treated as such and be subject to the requirements 
relative thereto. This would bring about the ab- 
surd situation that a man who wished to set back his 
house from the street line and leave a large front 
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yard, voluntarily leavinR more open space than the 
law requires, could not under some circumstances do 
so without being unduly penalized. (See Section 26.) 
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Note 4: "Side yards" which extend through from 
the street to the yard, if of sufficient width, are an ex- 
cellent feature and should be encouraged as a much 
better kind of open space than courts. If they do 
not extend through, however, their especial value is 
lost and they become courts and should be treated 
as such and be required to be of greater width. 

§2 (7) Courts.' A "court" is an open unoccupied 
space, other than a yard, on the same lot^ with a dwelling. 
A court not extending to the street or front yard or rear 
yard is an inner court.' A court extending to the street or 
front yard or rear yard is an outer court. 

Note i : The comments under Note 1 on ^'ards, F^xplana- 
Section 2 ((>) apply equally here. tion 

Note 2: The scheme of the law contemplates only 
two kinds of open spaces; namely, yards and courts 
N'ards may be rear yards, side yards or front yards, 
as above defined. All other open spaces are " courts. " 
Shafts (small enclosed courts) are ruled out. Ihe 
term is one whose use should be discouraged. Courts 
are essentially of two kinds; namely, inner and outer. 
In the former the open space is enclosed by walls on 
all four sides (in some cases on three sides with the 
lot line acting as the fourth, but ultimately to be 
enclosed); in these courts all the light must come 
in over the top of the walls at the r(K)f. and all the air 
in the same way unless other means of circulation is 
provided. Outer courts have always one end or side 
left open; namely, that adjacent to the rear sard 
street or front yard, and are never enclosed on more 
than three sides (sometimes only on two sides, with 
the lot line acting as the third side). The light and 
air can therefore stream in through the open side. 

NoTK ^: A lot line court of the type shown in the 
right hand diagram of Figure s on page 42 but (»pen- 
ing on one side into a side yard is essentially an inner 
court and should be so treated. In measuring its 
width, however, it is only reasonable to count that 
portion of the side \ard which extends for the length 
of the court as part of the court's effective wwUh 
It of C(»urse needs n<» intake as the side yard acts in 
that capacity. The following sketches show the mam 
types of inner and outer courts. (Figures ^. b and 7. ) 
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52 (H) 0>R\ERAND Interior Lots. A" corner IoI" is a 
lot (if which at least two adjacent sides abut for their full 
k-n)!th upon a street. A lot other than a comer lot is an 
"interior" lot. 

NoTh: As buildings on comer lots secure much Explai 
more libera] treatment in the percenlage of lot which tion 
may be occupied and also may have smaller yards 
than those on interior lots, this definition is necessary. 
Interior lots are "all others." In some cities a third 
l>pc is recognized, namely, "through lots," or those 
that extend through from one street to a parallel 
street. These are purposely not included here, as 
this type of con>lruction is one that should not he per- 
mitted. It is not necessar>' in any city except in the 
closely built up business districts where it is considered 
desirable to utilize every inch of space, and where 
frequently it becomes necessary to have a large amount 
of Continuous unbn>ken (lofir space. In residence 
di^tricts these conditions do n<it exist. 1 his methtxl 
of building should be stnmgly discouraged even for 
business buildings, as it destroys any plan for block 
ventilatiim and violates some of the most elementary 
principles of intellif^ent city planning. 

It should be noted that under the provisions of {3 
(2 1 ) a public alley 16 feet wide or more is treated as a 
street. That means that a lot of which one side abuts 
the street and an adjtunit side abuts such an alley 
would be treated as a comer k»t and would be given 
the privileges which pertain to such lots. It should 
have these. 

52 (y) Front: Rear; and Depth' ok Lot. The 
front of a lot is that boundary line which Nirders on the 
street. In the case of a corner lot the owner may elect by 
statement on his plans either street boundary tine a- the 
front.' I'he rear* of a lot is the side opposite to the front. 
In the case of 3 triangular or gore lot the rear is the boun- 
dary line not bordering on a street. I he depth of a kit i^ 
the dimension measured fnim the front of the lot to the 
extreme rear line of the lot. In the case of irregular- 
shaped k)ts the mean depth shall be taken. 
4* 
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Note i: This definition would be unnecessary 
were it not for the triangular-shaped lots which border 
on three streets, in relation to which the question of 
where the yard is to be left becomes a doubtful one. 
Some ingenious architects and owners have sought 
to induce the public officials in such cases to rule that 
one of the streets is the "yard," thus permitting more 
of the lot to be occupied. To prevent this evasion 
of the law this definition is necessary. The following 
diagram illustrates the point at issue. 




// 



Street 



Figure 8 



Note 2: It is wise to be liberal in the case of a 
corner lot and leave the owner free to place his en- 
trance on either street frontage which may best suit 
his purpose, instead of attempting, as is done in some 
building codes, to lay down the hard and fast rule 
that the narrower frontage shall always be the front. 
There is nothing to be gained by this and it might 
work hardship in some cases. It should be noted 
that the entrance is not necessarily on the front; 
it may be on the side. This is important, as there 
are often local neighborhood reasons for having -the 
entrance on one street rather than another. 

Note 3: In cases where the end of the building 
faces the street, doubt has arisen as to where the yara 
should be left. The definition clarifies this point. 
(See Figure 9.) 

The front is at A, the rear at B. It has been claimed 
that the front is at C, and the rear at D because the en- 
trance to the house is at C. and that the yard should be 
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left along the line D D. Such a construction is absurd 
and would be prohibitive. The definition makes such an 
interpretation impossible. 




§2 do) PtBLic Haul. A "public hall" is a hall, cor- 
ridor or passageway not within the exclusive control of 
i)ne family. 

Note: It should be noted that under this defmition E^piu 
there are no "public halls" in a private dwelling, and ti^n 
that therefore the requirements of the act relative 
to public halls will not apply to such houses. This 
will also be the case in the usual type of tw<^>-family 
house. where separate hallways and entrances are pro- 
vided for each family. 



$2 (ti) Stair Hall. A "stair halt" is a public ha)l 
and includes the stairs, stair landings, and those portions 
of the building through which it is necessan.' to pass in 
going between the entrance lloor and the nx^. 



Note: 



t should be noted that a stair hall is by this 



defmition specilically declared to be a public hall, and ,• 
therefore is subject to the requirements of the act 
relative to public halls. 



Kx plana- 
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§2(12) Windows. Windows required by this act may be 
either double hung, pivoted, hinged or casement sash. All 
the provisions of this act relative to the size and opening of 
windows shall apply equally to storm sash if used. 

§2 (13) Basement;* Cellar; Attic, (a) A "base- 
ment" is a story partly underground but having at least 
one-half of its height above the curb level, and also one- 
half of its height above the highest level of the adjoining 
ground.2 A basement shall be counted as a story.* 

(b) A "cellar" is a story having more than one-half of 
its height below the curb level, or below the highest level 
of the adjoining ground.^ A cellar shall not be counted 
as a story for purposes of height measurement.* If any 
part of a story is in that part the equivalent of a basement 
or cellar, the provisions of this act relative to basements 
and cellars shall apply to such part* of said story. 

(c) Any part story, whether basement, cellar or attic,* 
if occupied in whole or in part for living purposes shall be 
counted as a full story. Where, however, a dwelling is 
situated on a side hill and the conditions of grade are such 
that what would naturally be a cellar becomes a basement 
under this definition, such a basement shall not be counted 
as a story provided it is not occupied for living purposes; 
but only one such basement shall be thus exempt. 

ExDlana- Note i : There is much misunderstanding in the 

^- ^ " popular mind as to basements and cellars with a 

strong tendency to lump all underground rooms to- 
gether in one objectionable class. This is neither 
fair nor wise. The two are quite different. Many 
basement nx^ms are fit for habitation; few cellar 
ones are. It should be borne in mind that a basement 
is a story which is in even the slightest degree below the 
ground. Some basements have their floors but a step 
or two below the sidewalk and are practically the 
equivalent of first floor rooms; to prohibit the oc- 
cupancy of such rooms would obviously be unreason- 
able. Wherever the line is drawn it necessarily is a 
more or less arbitrary one, and a good case can be 
made out, at least on paper, against the "unreason- 
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ableness" of a requirement which permits the oc- 
cupancy of a room whose ceihng is 4 feet 6 inches 
above ground, and forbids the use of an identical 
room whose ceiling is but 4 feet 5 inches above it. 
This argument applies to all cases where defmite fixed 
standards are established; the man who falls just one 
side or the other will seem to be discriminated against. 
Hut these are chiefly arguments of the "enemy" for 
the purpose of discrediting the law. There are no 
real obstacles involved. As such standards apply to 
future construction it is quite easy for the individual 
to adapt himself to them without loss or liardship. 
(he standard here established of half the height of the 
r<x>m above ground is the standard which has been in 
use for fifty years past. As it has proved satisfactory 
in that time and given no trouble it is continued. 

Note j: The most difficult Question involved in 
the definition of basement and cellar is its adaptation 
to the varying conditions which exist in hilly com- 
munities. Here one may have a story that is a cellar 
in the front of the building, and a basement, or en- 
tirely above ground, at the rear, and vice versa. In 
such cases it would be unfair to prohibit the occupancy 
of rooms at the rear which are entirely above ground 
and meet all the requirements of the law in other re- 
spects. On the other hand, it is not wise to permit 
a builder to have his buildings one story higher in the 
rear than in the front through the simple expedient 
of excavating his land at the back part of his lot and 
carrying his yards and courts down, thus putting 
a whole stor>' of his building below ground and he- 
low the level of neighboring property. (Sec Figure 
to.) There is no city where underground living is 
a necessity. It is obviously undesirable. The defi- 
nitions have been framed with the most minute care 
with these considerations in mind. It should be noted 
that in the case of basements a double condition is 
imposed (and similarly with cellars); namely, the 
ceiling must be one-half of its height ab<)ve bfth the 
curb in front of the building and also above the highest 
la-fhii the adfoininn ground. This takes care of the 
conditions above described and illustrated in Figure^ 
10 and II. These show "sections through"--not 
plans. 

Figure 10 illustrates the case where the land is 
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higher in the front than at the rear, either naturally 
so, or because the rear is excavated. The rear rooms 
in this cellar are entirely above ground and are fit for 
occupancy. The front ones are not. Figure 1 1 illus- 
trates the opposite case where the land is higher 
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at the rear than at the front. Here the basement is 
fit for occupancy in the front part but not in the rear. 
If it were not for the double condition imposed by 
the definition requiring the height to be not only above 
the curb level but also above the highest level of the 
adjoining ground, it would be possible to have these 
objectionable rooms occupied in each case. 
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Note 3: "A basement shall be counted as a story, 
a cellar shall not be so counted." This at first sight 
seems unfair. Upon reflection it is found essential, 
as otherwise the plan for restricting the height of non- 
fire-resistive buildings to three stories could be easily 
evaded. Thus a man could build a three story and 
"basement" building, making the "basement" floor a 
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few inches betow the entrance level ; by this means he 
cnuld gel four full stories thus defeating the purpose 
of the act to keep non-fire-resistive houses down to three 
stories. (See Section 53.) 

Note 4: The considerations which have been s«t 
forth so fully in Note 2 indicate the necessity of treat- 
ing the different parts of a cellar or basement, or even 
of an upper story, separately, where there are vary- 
in;; conditions of grade. (See Figures 10 and 11.} 
Each portion should be treated on its merits. 

Note 5: The above questions are important in 
connection with Sections 26, 3 1 , 42, 4), ^2. and 94. 

Note 6: Attics present some difliculties. Where 
they are built there is danger that at some future time 
they will be lived in, and they are as a rule not fit for 
living purposes, especially in multiple dwellings. It 
would be simpler to rule them out but this is not prac- 
ticable. People do not want all houses to be flat- 
rtjofed houses, and in private dwellings and two- 
family houses the peaked roof is the rule rather than 
the exception. Also there is a desire and need for (he 
storage space thus afforded. There is, however, no 
such necessity for attics in multiple dwellings: the 
arrangement of the building changes that. This sub- 
ject is important in connection with Sections 23. 3). 
24. 2S and 52. 

§3 (14) Height. The "height" of a dwelling is the 
perpendicular distance measured in a straight line from 
the curb level to the highest point of the roof beams in the 
case of flat roofs, and to (he average of the height of the 
gable in (he case of pitched roofs, the measurements in all 
cases to be taken through the centre of the front of the 
house. Where a dwelling is situated on a terrace above 
the curb level such height shall be measured from the level 
of the adjr)ining ground. Where a dwelling is nn a corner 
tot and there is more than one grade or level, the measure- 
ments shall be taken through the centre of the front on the 
street having the lowest elevation. 

Note: Where there are two grades, pressure will K' E^plnnn- 
brought to bear to have the measurements of height tion 
taken from the higher level rather than the lower, thus 
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permitting a higher building. In some cases, depend- 
ing on the steepness of the grade, this might result in 
non-fire-resistive buildings three stories high at one 
point and four or five stories high throughout most of 
the building, thus defeating the purpose of the law 
to keep non-fire-resistive buildings down to three 
stories. (See Section 52.) 

§2 (15) Curb Level. The "curb level" is the level 
of the established curb in front of the building measured 
at the centre of such front. Where no curb has been es- 
tablished the city engineer, or other officer performing such 
functions, shall establish such curb level or its equivalent 
for the purposes of this act. 

Explana- Note: It will not do to let each irresponsible 

tion builder or owner fix the curb at such point as will best 

suit his purposes; this should be done by some re- 
sponsible public official. As the curb level is thus 
fixed only "for the purposes of this act," to enable 
the enforcing official to determine measurement of 
height and the conditions of occupancy of basement 
rooms, the health officer is the best person to designate 
for this purpose. Such a provision is invariably not 
understood by members of the legislature and is often 
pointed to by those opi>osed to such legislation as 
evidence of the "impractical" nature of the measure. 
It is better not to furnish any ammunition to the 
enem>', and therefore leave this to be determined by 
the city engineer. 

§2 (16) Occupied Spaces. Outside stairways, fire- 
escapes, fire towers, porches,^ platforms, balconies, boiler 
Hues, cornices.'- eaves, and other projections shall be con- 
'.'.. . .* ?-' pnrt of the dwelling and not as part of the yards 

• '•*:■. -iiii'-J area. v»»j 

j-^. !.„,... ^ : li ]^ i^.rdly debatable that the mioimum 

, ' .* ' " "pt: ■• ^ ■•• ■ nbuilt upon for light and air should 

I -t I. ft pied. A court or yard filled up 

ui».'T • •" ; rove of little value for light and 

veiiiiic . • difficulties will be encountered, 

howev '. in [hr ^ j ■ porches. In the smaller cities 
the ba. . porc'i « ^^c!l as the front porch is an insti- 
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tution. and even the side porch in [he case of the de- 
tached house is much desired. e<^pecia[ly in "double- 
houses." In such cases it is wise to permit these, but 
safeguarded as indicated in Concession i. Add at the 
end of the first sentence after "unoccupied area" the 
fdllowinn^ 

<l(»schssioN i; "This provision shall not apply to un- 
enclosed outside porches not exceeding one stor>' in height 
which do not extend into the front or rear yard a greater 
distance than IKN feet from the front or rear wall <>( the 
dwfllinn; nor to one such porch which dixrs not extend 
into the side yard a greater distance than SIX feet from 
the side wall of the dwelling; nor exceed TWELVH feet 
in its other horizontal dimension." 

Note 2: Cornices are also troublesome. Where ExpUna- 
the house has a peaked roof there is sure to be an tj^n 
overhanKin^ cornice. This will do little harm at the 
front or rear but if not safeRuarded will do great harm 
in completely shutting light and air out of the side 
yard. It is not uncommon to see two overhanging 
cornices of adjoining h<»uses meeting over the side 
yards completely closing them in at the top and etTec- 
iualty shutting out a large part of the light. 1'he 
limit of projection established in Concession a is the 
absolute limit. Add at the end of the section the fol- 
lowing: 

(^iisr.Essiov 2: "When cornices or caves project into 
an outer court or into a side yard for a distance .of more 
than l-ilCII I KKN inches, that porliim in excess of KICM- 
Thl-.N inches shall be considered as part of the dwelling, 
C>>rnices or eaves which project into an inner court to any 
extent shall be considered as part uf the dwelling." 

5 3 117) FiRE-RKsisTivH l)wF.i.Li>;r..' A "(ire-resistive 
dwelling" is one the walls of which are constructed of 
brick, stone, cement, iron or other hard incombustible 
material and in which there are no W(N>d beams or lintels 
and in which the IIinus. riH>fs. stair halls and public halls 
are built entirely of brick, stone, cement, iron, or other 
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hard incombustible material, and in which no woodwork* 
or other inflammable material is used in any of the parti- 
tions, furrings or ceilings. But this definition shall not be 
construed as prohibiting, elsewhere than in the public halls, 
the use of wooden floor^ sleepers, grounds, bucks, and nail- 
ing blocks when entirely embedded in incombustible mate- 
rial; nor of wocxlen finish flooring, and interior doors and 
windows, with their frames, trim and casings; nor of 
wooden interior finish when backed solidly with fire- 
resistive material; nor of wooden wainscoting up to a 
height of three feet from the floor. Wooden ceilings shall 
not be constructed. 

Explana- Note i : This defines a type of building known until 

I^JqJj recently as a" fireproof" building. In recent years the 

best authorities on Fire Prevention, notably the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters have sought to get away 
from this misleading term; for, they have b^n quick 
to admit that there is no such thing as a "fireproof" 
building. The best any one can hope for is a "fire- 
resistive" one. The definition follows closely the de- 
finition of the National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
their "Recommended Building Code." 

Note 2: This definition does not correspond to 
what ma\' be termed the rx/r^-fi re-resistive building, 
in which it is required that all floors, windows, win- 
dow frames, and trim shall be of metal and the use of 
wood an\'where is prohibited. Heretofore this extra- 
fire-resistive construction has not been thought nec- 
essary except in the case of buildings exceeding 150 
feet in height. As this law does not contemplate the 
erect i<jn of any building over 100 feet in height, the 
matter of extra safeguards ma\' safely be left to the 
local building code. 

Note v Under this definition it should be noted 
that in "fire-resistive dwellings "ordinary wooden floors 
may be used as a carpet or finish on top of a struc- 
tural floor of strictly fire-resistive material; but not in 
the public halls, which include the stair halls. 

§2 (18) Wooden Blilding.^ A "wooden building" is 
a building of which the exterior walls or a portion thereof 
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arc of w<Nid. Gmrt walls are exterior walls. A building 
with wixxJtn framework veneered with brick, stone, terra 
coua or cnncrete, or covered with plaster, stucco or sheet 
metal In a wixiden building for purposes of this act. 

Niirr: This definition practically coincides with Kxplai 
the definition in the " Recommended Building Oxle" tion 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

S2 (i»>) Nuisance. The word "nuisance" shall be 
held to embrace public nuisance as known at common law 
or in equity jurisprudence: and whatever is dangerous to 
human life or detrimental to health; whatever dwelling 
is overcrowded with occupants <»r is not provided with ade- 
quate inj-ress and egress to or from the same, or is not suf- 
ficiently supported, ventilated, sewered, drained, cleaned 
or lighted, in reference to its intended or actual use; and 
whatever renders the air or human food or drink unwhole- 
some, are also severally, in contemplation of this act, 
nuisances: and all such nuisances are hereby declared il- 
legal. 

Notf: The common law right of ever>' community KxpUi 
to abate nuisances exists from time immemorial. The tjon 
broadening of the definition as herein indicated, 
therefore, greatly increases the powers of the local 
officials and may prove a very valuable weapon if 
other powers granted under this act should be tost 
through the successful action of hostile interests. 
(See Sections 112, 113,) 

§ 3 (20) Constriction of Certain Words.' The word 
"shall"* is always mandatory and not directory, and de- 
notes that the dwelling shall be maintained' in all respects 
according to the mandate as long as it continues to be a 
dwelling. Wherever the words "charter." "ordinance'^." 
"regulations." "inspector of buildings." "health depart- 
ment," "Nurd of health." "health oflicer." "departmi-nt 
charged with the enfiircemeni of this act," "commissioner 
of public safety." "corp()ration counsel." "mayor," "city 
treasury," or "fire limits" occur in this act they shall be 
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construed as if followed by the words "of the city, town 
or village in which the dwelling is situated."* Wherever 
the word "city" occurs in this act it shall be construed as 
if followed b>' the words " town or village." " Inspector of 
buildings"^ means that public official charged with the 
enforcement of the laws in relation to the construction of 
buildings. Wherever the words "occupied" or "used"* 
are emplo\ed in this act such words shall be construed as if 
followed b\' the words "or is intended, arranged, designed, 
built, altered, converted to, rented, leased, let or hired 
out. to be occupied or used." Wherever the words "dwell- 
ing," "two-family-dwelling," "multiple-dwelling," "build- 
ing," "house," "premises," or "lot" are used in this act, 
the> shall be construed as if followed by the words "or 
any part thereof."" Wherever the words "city water"* 
are used in this act, they shall be construed as meaning any 
public supply of water through street mains. Wherever 
the words "public sewer" are used in this act they shall 
be construed as meaning an>' part of a system of sewers 
that is used b\' the public, whether or not such part was 
constructed at the public expense. "Approved fire- 
resistive material" means as set forth by ordinances, or if 
not so determined, as approved by the inspector of build- 
ings. The term "fire-resistive"'' apphes to materials and 
construction which will satisfactorily resist fire in accord- 
ance with the specifications established by the United 
States Bureau of Standards of the federal government and 
by the Joint Conference on Fire Tests. 

Ezplana- Note i : The purpose of this section is to simplify 

^Qjj the language of the act wherever possible and avoid 

the necessity of constantly repeating a mass of verbi- 
age in order to insure precision and prevent evasion 
of the law. What is done here enables us to "clear 
the decks" generally. 

Note 2: In some cases the word "shall" has been 
held by the courts to mean "may." The effect of 
such a construction is to make vitally important sec- 
tions of the law which should be mandatory and 
should be enforced in all cases, enforcible only in the 
discretion of the enforcing officials. This defeats the 
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purposes of the act and encourages graft and favor- 
itism. For further discussion of the abuse of dis- 
cretionary power see "Housing Reform," pages 90-94.* 

Note j: The phrase "the dwelling shall be main- 
tained in all respects according to the mandate as 
long as it continues to be a dwelling" has the effect 
iif preventing the subsequent alteration of the build- 
ing othcrwi>e than in accordance with the law. 

Note 4: If the application of the act is limited to 
one city, this sentence should be omitted. 

Nmt •)-. In some cities there is no inspector of 
buildings. In such cases it is therefore necessan.' to 
provide fi>r this contingency by permitting the mayor 
to designate the (ire marshal. i)r fire chief, or police chief 
ur Mime (It her appropriate person. Add after "the con- 
struction of buildings" the following: 

\'ARiAri(iN: "Where thereis no such official. Ihemayor Vamtion 
shall designate someone so to act for the purposes of this 



Note 6: I'his is vitally important ; without it the Kxiilana- 
whole law can be made of mt avail. In the case of j|y„ 
new buildings, an architect or builder could refuse to 
compl> with the law on the ground that his building 
was not txcupitd by three families— being occupied 
by no one, not yet being built, and therefore did not 
Come under the definition of a multiple dwelling 
This is not a fanciful view, though it may seem so; 
there have been cities where this has been done and 
where friendK public officials have acquiescisj in 
such an interpretation. Ihe phrase "or is intended, 
arranged, designed, built, altered, converted" covers 
this loophole. 

Similarl) in stime cities where occupancy by three 
families consiitutes 3 building a tenement house, 
owners have adopted the device of temporarily put- 
ting out one family and then claiming that the build- 
ing is not a tenement house as it is then occupied h\ 
onl\ two families. Ihis has been successful even 
where the building is a three-story one with three 
-eparate apartments m it and clearly arranged for 
occupancy bv three separate families. The phrase 

MouiinK Krf..tm. Hv Uwrrncc Vcilltr KuikII Sigc FounJjtHin 
ilKjiion New York. 1910. 
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"arranged, built, altered, converted to, rented, leased, 
let or hired out to be occupied" covers this loophole. 

Note 7: Without this provision the law could be 
easily evaded. AH that an owner would need to do 
to escape compliance with the law would be to have 
his building an "office" building, or "loft," or some 
other type of building and use part of it as a dwelling 
or multiple dwelling. 

Note 8: This is necessary; for, in some com- 
munities not only is water supplied to the whole 
town by private contract but even a system of sewage 
disposal is thus installed and maintained. Such a 
s\'stem for purposes of this act is the equivalent of a 
system of public sewers and communal water supply. 

Note 9: This definition is the definition adopted by 
the National Fire Protection Association on the recom- 
mendation of its Committee on Nomenclature. It 
is based on the conclusions and deliberations of a 
joint conference of the following technical societies 
interested in the subject: National Fire Protection 
Association, American S(x:iety for Testing Materials, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, National Board of Fire 
L*nden\riters, Unden\riters' Laboratories, Associated 
Factory .Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, American 
Institute of Architects, American Concrete Institute. 
American Societ>' of Mechanical Engineers, American 
S<jciet\' of Civil Engineers. Canadian Society of Civil 
Engineers. The "specifications" referred to are in 
official use in the control of fire tests at the Under- 
writers' Laboratories and by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. The specifications deal with the following 
subjects: Control of Fire Tests, the Time Temper- 
ature Control Curve, Determination of Temperatures, 
Test Structures, Test Sample. Fire Test, Fire Stream 
Fest, .Application of Water, etc. For further details of 
these specifications see pamphlet issued by National 
Fire Protection .Association. 87 .Milk Street, Boston. 
October \q\S, entitled " C^)nsolidated and Revised 
Reports of the Committee on Fire-resistive Construc- 
tion for the years ii)n-i()i8. inclusive." 

§2 {21) Street. Wherever the word "street" is used 
in this act it shall be construed as including any public 
alle\ SI.X I EEN feet or more in width. Where a street 
immediately abuts and approximately parallels a public 
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park, public place, railniad ritjht of way, aqueduct, river or 
lake, ravine nT similar formation assuring a permanent 
ii|x-n ^paci', the sircel, for purposes of this act, shall be 
dttnuxi to include such above-named open spaces. Where 
such open spacu immediately abuts the rear of a lot so as 
to alT.ird an open space the equivalent of a street or alley 
It shall he treated as a street or alley. 

Nuik: In cities where there are alleys it is neces- Erplana- 
sar\ to treat the larger ones that are public thorough- tion 
fares as streets. What the dividing line between 
street and alley is it is hard to say, but width and pub- 
lic ownership rather than private ownership are twi> 
determining factors at least. By means of this 
clause it is made impossible to erect tall dwellings on 
narrow alleys, as thev must be treated as streets and 
the height of the building limited to the width of the 
alley. (See Section 31.) This clause also has an im- 
portant bearing on Sections 28, ji, ^7. ^K, 48. 71 and 
lio. Without it, it would not be lawful to use an alle\ 
16 feet wide as ameansof light and ventilation. Itis 
obvious that this should be permitted. It should be 
noted that only a buhlU alley is to be deemed a street, 
that is. one of which the city owns the fee; this is 
eminentl> fair, as private alleys can be closed <iraban- 
doned and thus lose their value as a permanent source 
iif light and ventilation. The determination of how 
narrow an alley should be recognized as a lawful 
source of light and ventilation will necessarily var\ 
in each city, depending on the custom or prevailmg 
width in that city. 1'he standard in the law should 
harmonize with the prevailing local conditions so 
far as practicable. 

% J. BllUHNC.S (^ONVERTEtl OR AtTFRED.' A building 

not a dwelling if hereafter c<)nvertcd or altered to such use 
shall thereupon become subject to all the provisions of this 
act relative to dwellings hereafter erected. A dwelling 
of one class if hereafter altered or converted to another 
class shall lhereu[H)n beoime subject to all the pr.ivjsi.ms 
of this act relative to such class.= The lau-ful taking in nf 
roomers, boarders or lodgers into a private dwelling or two- 
family dwelling as authorized by section one hundred and 
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eleven shall not of itself be deemed to change the class of 
such dwelling to that of a multiple-dwelling, unless the 
health officer shall so decide. 

Explana- Note i : Without this provision the law can be 

^J^ completely evaded by erecting all new buildings in 

the guise of ''alterations" to existing buildings. In a 
well-known Eastern city a few years ago when there 
was a somewhat drastic tenement house law on the 
statute books affecting only new construction, it 
happened that for a period of several years few new 
houses were built. Upon inquiry it developed that 
all building operations were "alterations." Plans 
would be filed for the ''alteration" of an existing 
building; one portion of the building would be left 
standing while the new work was going on in another 
portion, and then the remaining portion would be 
torn down and the new work extended there until a 
completely new building was erected, without com- 
pliance with the law, as the law did not apply to 
alterations. 

Irrespective of these considerations, it is obvious 
that it would be both unfair and unwise to permit 
the alteration of existing buildings to a changed use 
without enforcing compliance with the terms of the 
act applicable to new buildings, as the effect of such a 
policy would necessarily be to prevent the construc- 
tion of new houses, thus perpetuating the evils of the 
older buildings and indefinitely extending their lease ' 
of life. 

Note 2: In recent years with the serious house 
shortage that has developed throughout the country 
because of the almost complete cessation of building 
activities during the War, and the subsequent high 
cost of building due to high prices, strong pressure 
has been brought in several cities to permit the use of 
old private dwellings for multiple dwellings of various 
kinds without complying with the provisions of law 
which the Model Law requires to be observed in the 
erection of new multiple dwellings. 

Notwithstanding the clamor of private interests 
that will arise — for, every owner of an old dwelling 
will naturally be desirous of finding a profitable use 
for property that has ceased to be profitable and will 
be urgent in demanding that the housing shortage be 
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met and that people without homes shall be housed — 
notwithstandiiiK this, housing reformers should oppose 
to thf limit any proposal to thus prolong the life of 
old buildings not suited for the use to which it is 
proposed lo put them. 

From lime immemorial, as every report on housing 
conditions in America will bear out, the worst condi- 
tions arc invariably found in this type of building, 
vi/.. the converted dwelling. If it is desired to create 
and perpetuate slums this is Ibr way to do it, by 
k->{alL^ing the improper use of buildings that are un- 
sanitary and a menace to both the health and safety 
of the occupants. 

I here is of course no objection lo altering an old 
dwelling into a tenement house, provided the neces- 
sary >anitary and safely precautions are observed, 
juNt as would be dune in the case of a new dwelling 
now being erected and as this section of the law re- 
quires. But what the owners of old dwellings want is 
|K'rmi>sion to use these buildings without observing 
such precautions. If the old buildings have dark in- 
terior rooms in them —breeders of tuberculosis though 
they are it will be found that the owners want to 
k- permilled lo use them; if the houses are fire-traps 
wiUi inllammable wiHiden stairs and dangerous hall 
partitions- conditions dangerous enough for one 
familv but unspeakably hazardous for three families 
nevertheless, it will be found that the owners will still 
want permission to use the houses just as they are. 
Such things should not be permilled. \o considera- 
tion of expediency nor insisiencc of private interests 
should be alliiwed to prevail over the clearly recog- 
nized necessity of protecting the health and safet\ of 
theconiniunilv. 

.-\n additional reason against pemiilting such use 
of old buildings is the etTecl that such unfair compe- 
tition will have on the production tif new dwellings. 
Kew new dwellings wilt be built so long as there are 
old buildings ihal can be turned to such use at almost 
no expense. \i) new dwelling thai has to compiv 
with all the provisions of a housing law can comt>eIe 
lamomically with an old building that has to comply 
with no provision of law. It is an unfair competition. 
It should not be tolerated. Builders and building 
material interests should be quick to oppose it. 
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§ 4. Alterations and Change in Occupancy.* No 
dwelling hereafter erected shall at any time be altered so 
as to be in violation of any provision of this act. And no 
dwelling erected prior to the passage of this act shall at 
any time be altered so as to be in violation of those pro- 
visions of this act applicable to such dwelling. If any 
dwelling or any part thereof is occupied by more families 
than provided in this act, or is erected, altered or occupied 
contrary to law,^ such dwelling shall be deemed ah un- 
lawful structure, and the health officer may cause such 
dwelling to be vacated. And such dwelling shall not again 
be occupied until it or its occupation, as the case may be, 
has been made to conform to the law. 

Explana- Note i : This section should be read with care. 

^Jq^ It distinguishes between two kinds of dwellings; 

namely, those erected under the terms of the act, and 
those erected before its passage. It is obvious that 
it should not be possible to erect a new dwelling in 
compliance with the act and then a few years later 
alter it contrary to its requirements. If this were 
possible the law would not be worth much. In the 
case of dwellings erected before its passage, on the 
other hand, it would be unreasonable to forbid 
the alteration of such a building unless it complied 
with the requirements applicable to new ones. The 
effect of such a requirement would be to stop all im- 
provement to the older buildings. What this sec- 
tion does is to prohibit the alteration of such a build- 
ing so as to be at variance with the provisions rela- 
tive to such buildings only and not to new buildings: 
namely. Articles 111, IV and V. To illustrate, an 
existing dwelling built some years prior to the pas- 
sage of the law might occupy 80 per cent of the lot, 
and it might be desired to alter this building in 
the interior, rearranging partitions, throwing several 
small dark rooms into one large lighter room, and 
thus greatly improving the conditions, but not ex- 
tending the building, nor increasing the percentage 
of the lot occupied. Such an improvement should of 
course be permitted, but would not be possible if the 
law prohibited the alteration of an existing building 
except in conformity with the provisions of the act 
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relative to new dwellings, as is required in some care> 
lessty drawn building codes. On (he other hand, it 
should not be possible to create new dark rooms in 
an old building, where none were before. Both these 
points are safeguarded in this section. 

Note 2: The special proviso as to change in occu- 
pancy is necessan.' because of the fact that the use and 
character of a building may be completely changed 
without any structural alteration whatever, merely 
by changed occupancy; without such a provision 
»>me courts have nad a tendency to construe the law 
narrowly and hold that change in use is not altera- 
tion. 

5 1. Dwt.LLiNr.s Moved.' If any dwelling be hereafter 
movftl from one lot to another it shall thereupon be made 
til ciinform to all the provisions of this act relative to 
ilwfllint;s heroafter erected. Except that in cases where 
such dwelling fails to so conform in some few technical- 
roiH'Cts. the health officer may in his discretion' grant a 
piTmit fur the moving of such dwelling: provided, how- 
ever, in his opinion the spirit of the law will be observed 
and no condition injurious to health or safet>' wit! result 
therefrom. In all such cases he shall tite among the pub- 
lic records of his department a statement in writing duly 
signed by him, setting forth in detail the respects in which 
such dwelling fails to conform to the law and his reasons 
fur granting such permit. 

Note I : An ingenious way of beating the law ha^ Fxplai 
been emplo> e^ in some cities by moving an old build- (ion 
ing from one location to a lot that was before vacant, 
thus putting a new building where no building was 
before: as such building was not one "hereafter 
erected iir altered," the law did not appl> . Ibis 
ectiiin prevents this method uf c 



NoI^ 2: It has been found in practice that tn sogu- 
ca^es Considerable hardship results where the law rc- 
ciuires a dwellinj; nioveii from one lot to another to 
be treated as a new building. Such dwellings mav 
contain rooms that are a few inches less in area or in 
height than the minimum requirements for new dwell- 
ings. Obviously, they cannot be altered to conform 
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to the law except at prohibitive cost. It is therefore 
necessary to vest the enforcing officials with some de- 
gree of discretion in such cases, while at the same 
time safeguarding against the abuse of it. The friends 
of the law will need to be on their guard; if they are 
not careful, strong pressure will be brought to extend 
this use of discretionary power to other features of 
the law, with very serious consequences to the integ- 
rity of the whole law. For discussion of the abuse of 
discretionary power see " Housing Reform," pages 90- 

94* 

§6. Dwellings Damaged. If a dwelling be damaged 
by fire or other cause to the extent of not more than ONE 
HALF of its original value, exclusive of the value of the 
foundations, such dwelling in being repaired or rebuilt 
need not comply with the provisions of this act relative 
to dwellings hereafter erected, but shall comply with the 
provisions of the laws or ordinances in force prior to the 
passage of this act. If damaged to the extent of more 
than ONE HALF of such value, it shall not be repaired 
or rebuilt except in conformity with the provisions of this 
act relative to dwellings hereafter erected. 

Explana- Note : In some communities considerable objection 

tion has been made even to this very liberal provision; 

strong individualists believing that if a man's house 
burns down he ought to be allowed to "restore" it 
exactly as it was. Where it is a slight fire he cer- 
tainly ought to be able to restore it to its previous 
condition. But where the building is destroyed or 
approximately so, he ought not be allowed to perpet- 
uate an outlawed type of construction, and foist upon 
the community an objectionable type of house and 
thus enjoy an unfair advantage over his competitors 
who would not be allowed to build such a house, if 
building anew. If strong opposition to this provision 
develops, it is suggested that the words ONE HALF 
be changed to TWO THIRDS. 

§ 7. MiNi.MUM Require.ments;^ Law not to be Modi- 
fied. The provisions of this act shall be held to be the 

•Housing Reform. By Lawrence \'eiller, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New ^'ork, 1910. 
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minimum requirements adopted for the protection or the 
health, welfare and safety of the community.' The local 
legislative bvxly of each city is hereby empowered to 
enact from time to time supplementary ordinances im- 
posing requirements higher' than the minimum require- 
ments laid down in this act. relative to light, ventilation, 
sanitation, fire prevention, egress, occupancy, mainte- 
nance and use. for all dwellings. And such local legislative 
body is hereby further empowered to prescribe for the 
enforcement of the aforesaid supplementary ordinances 
remedies* and penalties similar to those prescribed in this 
act. But no ordinance, regulation, ruling or decision of 
anv municipal body, board, officer or authority shall 
repeal, amend, modify or dispense with any of the said 
minimum requirements* laid down in this act.* Wherever 
this act requires a greater width or size of yards or courts, 
or requires a lower height of building, or requires a greater 
jHTcentage of lot to be left unoccupied, or imposes any 
other higher standard than is required in any local ordi- 
nance or regulation, the provisions of this act shall govern. 
Wherever the provisions of any local ordinance or regula- 
tion require a greater width or si/e of yards or courts, or 
require a lower height of building, or require a greater 
percentage of lot to be left unoccupied, or im[>ose anv 
other higher standard than is required in this act, such 
l<H:al ordinance or regulation shall govern. 

Noih i: This "Home Rule" provision of the act Kxplana- 
is a vitally important one in its different bearings, lion 
In the first place, it effectively silences opposition to 
the act raised by special interests who are adversely 
affected by its provisions and who. as an effective 
means of choking off all legislation, seek to raise the 
"Home Rule issue"; namely, objection to the pas- 
sage of a statute on this subject as distinguished from 
a local ordinance* No one is able to advance an\ 
argument against the propriety of the state's embod\ - 
ing in the fundamental law the nttntmum require- 

* For discussion of the advantages of a state law as against a ioca 
ordinance, see Housing Keform. pp isi-iSV 
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ments necessary for the protection of the "health, 
welfare and safety of the community/' especially 
when at the same time a liberal grant of ix)wer is 
given to each community to enact supplementary 
ordinances on this subject. 

Note 2 : The method herein employed also becomes 
at times the only practical way of harmonizing the 
conflicting standards of different cities in the same 
state where a provision of law that is acceptable to 
one city is felt to be too drastic by another city in 
which certain evils have become more firmly in- 
trenched or where land values are higher or pressure 
of population greater. Standards can accordingly 
be set at a level that will satisfy all concerned and 
the cities which wish higher standards are free to 
adopt them by means of local ordinances. 

Note 3 : The declaration of the fundamental pur- 
poses of the act as an exercise of the police power of 
the state, embodied in the first sentence of this sec- 
tion, should prove helpful in litigation in the event of 
the constitutionality of the act being challenged. 

Note 4: It is necessary to grant specifically to the 
local authorities the right to prescribe certain penal- 
ties and remedies for the enforcement of the supple- 
mentary ordinances, otherwise these ordinances may 
not be efl*ective. A board of aldermen has not ipso 
facto the right to provide for injunction proceedings, 
proceedings in rem, and so forth. Unless otherwise 
provided by statute, a violation of a corporation or- 
dinance is liable to be a ''violation of an ordinance" 
and no more, punishable only by a small fine. 

Note $ : The most important part of this section, 
in fact of the whole act, is found in this sentence, 
which seeks to prevent the misuse of discretionary 
power. There is little use in working out with 
minute care the standards to be observed to secure 
adequate light and ventilation, proper sanitation or 
safety in case of fire, if some local official has the 
power at any time to set aside or modify at his pleas- 
ure these essential requirements. In many cities 
boards of appeal exist in connection with the depart- 
ment of buildings, who exercise the power to modify 
and set aside the law in particular cases. Under the 
terms of this section no one, neither board nor official, 
will have such power so far as this law is concerned. 
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I'his is as il should be. Under no other method can 
we have proper law enforcement. Every citizen 
has a right to know that he is being treated on the 
same basis as everyone else and that no one can re- 
ceive special privileges, and especially to know clearly 
what the law is and what can be done and what can- 
not be done.* If the law is wrong the thing to do is 
to amend it, whether it be a statute or an ordinance; 
not give to some administrative officer the power 
to set the law aside. Such a scheme undermines the 
basic principles upon which the government of this 
country rests. It will not do in this instance any 
more than il will in others to confuse the legislative, 
judicial and administrative functions. The laws 
should be made by the legislature, not by the inspec- 
tor of buildings. 

NorE 6: It should be noted that the power given 
lo the local authorities is to impose higher or stricter 
standards, and that they are expressly prohibited 
from lowering the standards embodied in the act. 
if such an attempt is made, as it is likely to be. such 
an ordinance in the face of this provision would be 
null and void. 

§ S. Dwi-Li.iNG Constriction. Hxcept as herein other- 
wise s|H»cified, every dwelling shall be ccmstrucitxl and 
maintained in conformity with the existing laws and 
ordinances. 

Nnr>: I his provision is necessary. othen\ise it m:i\ Kxplana 
be claimed bv shrewd attorneys that the pass^i^e of jj,,„ 
this act has repealeii all existing laws and ordinances 
having to do with dwellings, such as a local buildmg 
covle. for example. All that is desired is to have this 
statute supersede anv laws that may be in conflict 
with it. .Most of the provisions of a local building 
code having to do with strength and qualitv of mate- 
rials should, of course, be retained. 

§ c>. Si.whR CowHcrioNs AM) Waffr Si ppi-V.* I he 
provisions of this act with reference to sewer c«»nnections 
and water suppU shall be deemed to appiv only where con- 

• For diwu^^im of the abuse of discretionjn* power, see Housing 
Reform, pp qo u4 
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nection with a. public sewer or with city water mains is or 
becomes reasonably accessible, and such connection shall 
be deemed to be reasonably accessible when such public 
sewer or city water mains are within a distance of one hun- 
dred feet of any outside line of the lot ujwn which the 
dwelling may be situated. Wherever there is no public 
sewer reasonably accessible, but there is city water,* the 
required plumbing for the dwelling shall be connected to a 
cesspool, septic tank or other means of sewage disposal 
approved by the board of health, provided that the nature 
of the soil is such in the opinion of the board of health that 
such device can properly take care of the sewage from said 
plumbing system. Where it is found by the said board of 
health to be impracticable, owing to the nature of the soil 
adjacent to said dwelling to construct such a device, a 
water-pr(K)f and fly-proof privy vault or other approved 
sanitary privy or similar device may be used temjyorarily* 
for such dwelling until such time as a public sewer is pro- 
vided reasonably accessible to such dwelling. Whenever 
a public sewer is so provided the owner of the dwelling 
shall at once connect the plumbing system of the dwelling 
with such sewer. 

Explana- Note i: It is, of course, impracticable to require 

^iJ^ running water where there is no city water, or to 

require the installation of water-closets where there 
is no public water supply. There are, however, cases 
where, while there is no sewer in the street in front of 
the house, it is possible to connect to a public sewer 
not far distant by means of a private sewer. 

Note 2: It sometimes happens that there is a city 
water supply before a s\stem of public sewers is in- 
stalled. Under such circumstances there is no reason 
why the people should not have water-closets and bath 
tubs. \Vith a proper system of cesspools or septic 
tanks as temporary expedients until public sewers are 
installed, the dangerous and malodorous privy vault 
need not be tolerated, thus doing away with the dan- 
ger of fly-borne disease. 

Note 3: At the time a house is built there may be 
no sewer adjacent to which connection can be made 
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and therefore a privy must be tolerated. A year later 
a sewer is extended to that neighborhood. The 
health ufUcer should be free under these circumstances 
t() order the privy removed, modern conveniences in- 
stalled, and the house connected to the street sewer. 
NoTK 4: The importance of this section is to be ob- 
served in connection with Sectitms 46, 47, 48, 49, 93, 
ijS. 99, 100 and 134. 



S 10. State Board of Health. The state board of 
health shall have power to examine into the enforcement 
of this act in each city. Whenever required by the gov- 
ernor it shall make such an examination and shall report 
the results thereof to the governor within the time pre- 
scribed by him. 

Note: This is a wholesome check on local boards of Kiplana- 
health and may prove to be useful where it is difTicult lion 
lu secure proper law enforcement. It is a power to 
hold in reserve and use only as a last resort. 

§11. Time fob Compliance. All improvements spe- 
cilically required by Article V of (his act upon dwcllini;s 
erectt.'d prior to the date of its passage shall be made with- 
in ONK ^ FAR' from said dale, or at such earlier' period 
as may be fixed by the health oHicer. 

Note i : It is but reasonable to allow a year's time Ksplana- 
to owners of the older houses to make those improve- tion 
ments in their buildings which are required as a mat- 
ter of compulsion by the act (Article V), as some of 
these involve considerable expense. 

Note 2: It should be noted that the health officials 
are given power, however, to deal with exceptional 
cases immediately and to require the improvements 
in such cases at an earlier time. Thus in the case of a 
leakv and defective privy vault which required im- 
mediate attention, it would be possible to demand 
the prompt removal of the vault and the substitution 
of modem sanitan' conveniences, instead of patchmg 
up the vault and then a vear later removing it. 
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§ 12. Application. All the provisions of this act shall 
apply to all classes of dwellings, except that in sections 
where specific reference is made to one or more specific 
classes of dwellings such provisions shall apply only to 
those specific classes to which such reference is made. All 
provisions which relate to dwellings shall apply to all 
classes of dwellings. 
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ARTICLE II 
DWILIJNGS HHRKAFTKR KRECTED' 

in this article will be found the provisions which must 
be observetl when a person proposes to build a new dwell- 
ing or to convert or alter to such purposes a building which 
is not a dwelling.* 

Noli: i: The descriptive note which follows the Explana- 
caption of each Article is explanatory, and has little tion 
legal significance. It is, however, very useful to the 
lav man who has to use the law and if it has to be 
omitted in the statute because of l<Kal legislative 
rules it should be included in the edition of the law 
subsequently printed by the city authorities for the 
use of the public. 

NoFF 2: While each Article accurately states the 
extent of its application, namelv, whether it applies 
soIeK to New Dwellings, to the Alteration of Owellings. 
to Maintenance, or to the Improvement of Existing 
Dwellings, it is not safe to relv on these captions, 
owing to changes that ma\ take place in the structure 
of the act through subsequent amendments. I he 
onl\ safe course is to have each section stand on its 
own N>tlom. Therefore, in everv section which re- 
lates to new dwellings, the phrase "dwelling hereafter 
erected" is alwa\s repeated in each case; similar 
procixkire is followed in the other Articles of the act. 

N(nh V. Following the custom in man\ stales, 
gaps are pur|>osel\ left in the numbering of the sec- 
tions so as to provide for new sections which later it 
may be found neces>ar\ to enact, thus pre^ervmg 
the continuit\ of the numK'rinii. I'nder this s\stem 
Article I ends with Section 12. and Article II begms 
with Section 20. Article 1 1 ends with Section 02. and 
Article III begins with Section 70. and m) on. 
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§ 20 LIGHT AND VENTILATION 



Title 1 

LIGHT AND VENTILATION • 

§ 20. PfcRCENTAGE OF LoT OCCUPIED.*' *• * No dwelling 
hereafter erected shall occupy, either alone or with other 
buildings, a greater percentage of the area of the lot than 
as follows: 

(a) In the case of comer* lots with streets on three 
sides, not counting an alley as a street, not more than 
N IN 1. 1> •* per centum ; 

(b) In the case of other comer lots, not more than 
(KKiHTV-FIVP per centum; 

(c) In the case of interior lots which do not exceed sixty 
feet in depth, not more than SEVENTY* per centum; 

(d) In the case of interior lots which exceed sixty feet 
in depth and do not exceed one hundred and five feet in 
depth, not more than SIXTV-FIVF* per centum; 

(e) In the case of interior lots which exceed one hundred 
and five feet in depth' and do not exceed one hundred and 
fifty-five feet in depth, not more than FIFTY-FIVE* per 
centum; 

(f) In the case of interior lots which exceed one hun- 
dred and fift>-five feet in depth and do not exceed two 
hundred and five feet in depth, not more than FIFTY* 
per centum; 

(g) In the case of interior lots which exceed two hun- 
dred and five feet in depth, not more than FORTY* per 
centum. 

The measurements shall be taken at the ground level.' 
No measurements of lot area shall include any portion 
of any street or aliev.* Any portion of a comer lot distant 
more than SK\ FN 1 >' feet from the corner line, measured 

* I he stjnJjrJ^ \et forth in this title f(»r li^ht should be mAteruily 
increased in cities where sm(»ke nuisance exists. 
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along the front line of the lot, shall be treated as an interior 

lot.« 

Explana- Note i : Although the public has become accus- 

tion tomed to thinking in terms of percentage of lot oc- 

cupied, the limitation of lot area is of little practical 
value as a means of insuring adequate light and ven- 
tilation to all parts of a building. Many tenement 
houses have been erected in the past which have oc- 
cupied but 50 per cent of the lot, but half the rooms 
in them have been totally dark and without ventila- 
tion, being either windowless rooms or opening on so 
small an air shaft as to secure neither light nor air. 
On the other hand, tenements covering 70 per cent 
of the lot have been erected and have had all their 
rooms well lighted and ventilated. The only way 
to secure adequate light and ventilation is to require 
every room, hall, bathroom, water-closet or other 
important part of the building to have windows of a 
certain size opening directly on an open space of suf- 
ficient size; either the street, the yard or a court. 
When this has been properly done, everything has 
been done that is necessary to insure adequate light 
and ventilation. No limitation on the amount of 
lot that ma\' be occupied will do more. 

NoiE 2: How little bearing the Hmitation of per- 
centage of lot occupied has on the question of ade- 
quate li^ht and ventilation is at once seen when one 
reflects that the percentage requirements in all such 
laws stay fixed at a definite amount and do not in- 
crease with the increased height of the building; thus. 
the percentage of lot that ma\' be lawfully occupied 
in the case of a ten-story building is the same as laid 
down for a tw()-stor\' building! 

NoiH 3: Why then have any limitation on the 
amount of lot that may legally be occupied? it may 
be asked. There is one strong reason remaining for 
the retention of it. It is an effective means of pre- 
venting congestion or land overcrowding. In the 
case of deep lots it is the onl>' thing which prevents 
the building of houses way back on the lot. The 
deeper the building the more r(K>ms there will be in it, 
and in the case of multiple dwellings the more people 
there will be living on that amount of land. The way 
to prevent too many people living on a given amount 
of land, therefore, is to make difllicult the building of 
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deep houses and tall buildings. These are the two 
factors. 

Noil' 4: I he plan followed here is to retain the 
percentage limitation solely for its value in prevent- 
ing land overcrowding. This section therefore dis- 
tinguishes in the first place between corner lots and 
interior lots, where the conditions are of course rad- 
ically different, comer lots having light and air from 
the street on several sides of the lot. It then differ- 
entiates between the two kinds of corner lots, those 
with streets on two sides, and those with streets on 
three sides, impcising less restriction in the latter case 
than in the former. In the case of interior lots, the 
short lot is given more liberal treatment than the deep 
lot, and where lots exceed respectively kk) feet. 1^0 
feet, and 200 feet in depth f los feet is made the stand- 
ard to be on the safe side and not cause hardship where 
lots are a few inches over 100 feet) to impose stricter 
conditions and prevent building to the extreme rear 
part of the lot. 

Noil 5: Streets and alleys are not part of the lot 
and should not be included in figuring percentage 
that may be occupied. 

Noih (>: Where d<ies a comer lot end and an in- 
terior lot begin? is a question that has sometimes 
given trouble. I his is of importance onlv in con- 
nection with this section and with §$22 and 2\. relative 
to yards. As corner lots have greater privileges in 
these two respects than interior lots, unless some 
limit on their extent is im|>osed thev might stretch 
almost indelinitely from one street to the next street. 
a distance Mmietimes of 400 feet, in order to secure 
the benefits to be obtained. The effect of this ^^«»uld 
be to defeat the purj>oses of the stricter requirements 
as to interior lots. lo prevent this the arbitrar\ 
standard of 70 feet from the corner is imposed : be\ ond 
this point the rest of the lot is to be treated as an in- 
terior lot. both as to depth of \ard and perceniaije 
that may be occupied. I his is more liberal treatment 
than is usually accorded, as many cities require this 
at 23 feet from the corner, but it is wise liberalitv. 
The following diagram (Figure 12) illustrates the 
point involved. 

Ihe sketch shows a bIcKk front from street to street 
with a corner lot, ux) feet front and 100 feet deep. 
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At the point A, 70 feet from the comer, the remainder 
of the lot becomes an interior lot. From that point on 
the yard has to be 2$ feet deep instead of but 1 $ feet, 
and but 6; per cent of the lot can be occupied in that 
portion (the shaded portion) instead of 8; per cent. 
The importance of this requirement is at once seen. 
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Note 7: The desirable condition is to have all open 
spaces — yards and courts — remain unbuilt upon all 
the way down to the ground. It is therefore provided 
that the measurements shall be taken at the ground 
level. But it is not always practicable to carry this 
point. In the case of hotels and apartment houses, 
especially the former, it is usually desired to utilize 
more space on the ground floor, and sometimes on the 
two or three lower floors, for public rooms — dining 
rooms, lobbies, lounging rooms, writing rooms, re- 
ception rooms, ball rooms, assembly rooms, etc. In 
such cases it is necessary to permit courts and yards 
and other open spaces to start at the top of the en- 
trance story and sometimes two or three stories up. 
Little harm is done by this, provided all living rooms 
open on the proper open spaces, especially as the pub- 
lic rooms above mentioned will invariably in such 
buildings be ventilated by some system of forced ven- 
tilation and be lighted by electric light. 

In a similar way in business districts it will be de- 
sired to have shops or stores on the ground floor of 
many flats and tenement houses. In such cases it is 
necessary to cover over much more of the land on the 
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ground floor, and in order to get a store of sufficient 
depth, the court, or part of it. will have to be occupied 
on the entrance story. Especially on comer lots 
where every foot of street frontage has a high value 
will the privilege of covering over the yard at the first 
siory be desired. To meet these viewpoints, the fol- 
lowing concessions can be made. Change the sen- 
tence " The measurements shall be taken at the ground 
level" to read as follows: 

Concession i: "The measurements shall be taken at Concetsioii 
the ground level, except that in the case of hotels as defined 
in paragraph four of section two of this act, the measure- 
ments may be taken at the floor level of the lowest bed- 
room story; and in the case of other multiple-dwellings 
where there are stores or shops on the entrance stor>'. the 
measurements may be taken at the top of such entrance 
story." 

Note 8: This whole section, in view of the con- Explana- 
siderations expressed in Notes i. 2 and ^ is an excel- Jqu 
lent one to make concessions on. especially as the in- 
terests affected will think in terms of percentage of 
lot occupied and will rate the law as drastic or not 
drastic largely on this section. If concessions need 
to be made, the following may be made with safety. 
Make the following changes in the featured stand- 
ards of this section: 

Concession 2: (a) Change NINETY to (>«> Ctnftttmi 

(b) Change EIGHTV-FIVE toc^o 

(c) Change SEVENTY toys 

(d) Change SI XTV-FIVE to 70 

(e) Change FIFTY-FIVE to(io 
rf) Change FIFT^' toss 
ig) Change FORTY to 4s 

§ 21. H EIGHT.* No dwelling hereafter erected shall ex- 
ceed in height the width of the widest street upon which 
it abuts nor in any case shall it exceed EICJHT^' feet* in 
height. Such width of street shall be measured from 
front lot line to opposite front lot line.' The provisions 
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of this section shall not apply to hotels^ as defined in para- 
graph four of section two. 

. Note i : There is no city excepting New York in 

Lxplana- which this limit of height will prove a hardship so far 

*^^^ as dwellings are concerned, with the exception i>os- 

sibly of hotels. This is the best way to limit the 
height of buildings. We are on safe ground here and 
such regulation will unquestionably be sustained by 
the courts, whereas a flat limit of so many feet might 
not be sustained. Limiting the height of buildings 
to the size of the open space on which they abut, m 
accordance with a scientific principle, is unquestion- 
ably a reasonable exercise of the police power. It can 
be demonstrated by inspection of existing buildings 
of any city that this represents the minimum stand- 
ard which will insure sufficient light and ventilation 
to the building itself and to neighboring buildings. 

Note 2: The flat limitation of 80 feet, irrespective 
of the width of the street, is important so as to safe- 
guard conditions in cases where there are very broad 
streets, avenues, or boulevards from 150 to 200 feet 
wide, it is neither necessary nor desirable to permit 
dwellings to ba built as high as this in any city. The 
standard of 80 feet which is fixed, is fixed to suit 
conditions where land values are at their highest. A 
more stringent requirement making the minimum 
height 60 feet would be nearer the ideal. 

Note 3: It is necessary to specify that the width 
of the street shall be measured from front lot line to 
front lot line. In cities where there is no "official" 
building line, the first thing to do is to get a building 
line established. 

Note 4: It is a nice question whether in the case of 
the high-class nvxlern hotel provided with the com- 
forts and luxuries which people nowadays demand, 
high buildings are not inherently a necessity. Such 
buildings cannot pay unless a sufficient number erf 
guests are accommodated. To accommodate these 
the building must go up into the air; otherwise it 
would have to extend over so much ground as to be 
prohibitive in some cities because of the cost of the 
land, and in all cases it would make too great a dis- 
tance for guests to travel horizontally inside the build- 
ing in order to get to the dining rooms and other pub- 
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lie rooms. For these reasons, hotels as defined in this 
act should be exempted from this provision and the 
limitations on their height left to be dealt with in a 
general Zoning Act applicable to all buildings. 

Norh s: In many cities the practice prevails of 
voluntarily setting back the house a considerable dis- 
tance from the front lot line in order to secure a large 
front yard with lawn and driveway. Some archi- 
tects believe that allowance should be made for such 
set-backs and that these should be added to the width 
of the street in calculating the limit of height. This 
is not, however, desirable nor is it necessary. There 
are practically no cities in the United States, outside 
of some of the large Hastern cities like New ^'ork and 
Boston, where the restriction as to limit of height 
pr()f>ortionate to the width of the street as embodied 
in this section will present anv difficulties. 

Ihc reason why set-backs of this kind should not be 
allowed to count as effective street width is because 
there is no way of insuring their continuity. One man 
mav set his house back 2S feet, but the man next door 
to him mav build his house right out to the propert> 
line. L nder such conditions there is not a continuous 
open space of the proper size to insure adequate sun- 
light. \\ here streets are very narrow as in some parts 
of Boston for example, it mav be necessary to build 
buildings higher than the width of the street b\ secur- 
ing as a * near-equivalent " for the proper width, addi- 
tional open space by setting back the front of the 
building. If it is desired to permit this, add at the 
end. juNt before " Fhe provisions of this si'Ctiun ^hall 
not apply to hotels as defined in paragraph f<»ur of 
section two." the following: 

Conchssion: "Where a street is less than thirty ftH't 
in width, the width mav be counted as twice the distance 
from the front wall of the proposed dwelling to the centre 
of the street." 

Note 6: In some cities where the intensive use of 
land is increasing, effort has been made to exempt 
from the provisions of this section apartment houses 
of a modern t> pe. a few architects and investors wish- 
ing to build in these cities skv-scraper apartment 
houses similar to those of New ^ ork. In some cases 
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Strong pressure will be exerted to exempt such build- 
ings from the provisions of this section. It will be 
urged, for example, that the question of height limi- 
tation should be left to Zoning laws and it may be 
suggested that an amendment be offered to this sec- 
tion to the effect that this limitation shall apply 
"except where otherwise regulated by a Zoning law." 
While this suggestion has much plausibility and while 
for many reasons it is proper to determine height 
Hmitation by a Zoning law, the fact remains that 
there is an absolute maximum limit of height to which 
apartment houses may be built and a housing law is 
the proper place for the setting of such limits. There 
is practically no city in the United States other than 
New York City where it is either desirable or neces- 
sary to permit the building of apartment houses of 
the sky-scraper type, namely 150 feet high, such as 
have been built in New York (but built even in that 
city of high land values and congestion only to a ver>' 
limited extent). It will be argued by architects and 
others seeking such privileges that if hotels in which 
many people sleep are permitted to go to a height of 
1 50 feet, it is equally appropriate to permit apartment 
houses to go to that height; and it will be further 
pointed out that many apartment houses are really 
hotels, especially in cases where apartment hotels are 
contemplated and that it seems unreasonable and 
unfair to permit a hotel where people have only one 
or two rooms to go to a height of 1 50 feet and to for- 
bid it where people have a suite of six or seven rooms. 
These are plausible arguments but are not sound. In 
the first place, it is against public policy and against 
the interest of a given community to encourage build- 
ings of excessive height. The experience of New York 
and other cities has proved this for all time. (See 
Report of Heights of Buildings Commission of the 
City of New York, iQn.) 

In addition to the general undesirability of encour- 
aging the sky-scraper apartment house there are 
definite affirmative reasons which make such build- 
ings absolutely impossible in cities other than New 
^'ork. The chief reason is the fire hazard. Irrespec- 
tive of the provision that ma\' be made for ample 
open spaces, and the relation of the height of such 
buildings to the width of street on which it is located, 
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the fire hazard alone is sufficient to warrant the pro- 
hibition of such buildings and it is this reason wnich 
clearly differentiates a building of this kind from a 
hotel. In a sky-scraper apartment house there are 
many apartments each one of which is occupied with 
an individual family with servants and with tndividual 
kitchens. If there are 30 families in a building, and 
there may easily be more, there are 50 individual 
sources of fire. In a hotel there is one common kitchen 
under close supervision. Moreover, in apartment 
houses there are generally children and it is a 
well accepted fact that many fires start from children 
playing with matches. This is an additional risk. 
In addition, a modern hotel is under very close super- 
vision at all hours of the day and night, and night 
watchmen are making their rounds in most hotels on 
the lookout for any possible source of fire or other 
danger. No such service is known in connection with 
an apartment house. A further and clinching argu- 
ment against permitting apartment houses to be built 
to so great a height, lies in the inability of the fire 
departments of practically every city in America, 
excepting New York, to fight a fire in a building of 
such height. "The fire department cannot fight a 
fire from the outside more than 85 to 100 feet above 
the ground. Above that they must rely on the stand- 
pipes in the building. If the stand-pipe does not 
work or if the fire is so near the stand-pipe as to ren- 
der its use impossible, the fire department becomes 
helpless" (see Keport of Heights of Buildings 0)mmis- 
sion of the Clity of New ^ork, 191 3). In New ^ork 
City apartment houses are allowed to go to a height 
of 150 feet on certain streets and in certain sections 
of the city because of the fact that there exists in 
that city what is known as a high pressure fire ser- 
vice. Ihis ser\'ice consists of specially installed water 
mains connected with pumping stations strategically 
located in different parts of the city and in which 
high pressure pumps are operating so that a stream 
of water can be sent to a very great height, as much 
as 300 feet or even more. There are no other cities 
m the L nited States where such service exists and for 
this reason alone if for no other, apartment houses 
should not be permitted to be built to a height greater 
than 100 feet in any city other than New S'ork. The 
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report of the Heights of Buildings G)inmission of 
the City of New York previously referred to has this 
to say on the subject of high buildings: 

"The fact remains, however, that tall buildings are 
not necessarily safe. The rooms are often filled with 
highly inflammable material. Unless doors are closed, 
fire may easily spread to other rooms. The draft up 
the chimney-like elevator wells may pull the flames 
across the corridor and the flames, fed by the grease 
on the elevator guides, may be carried to the upper 
floors/' 

Note 7: One of the cogent reasons for general 
limitation of the height of buildings in any city is 
the effect such buildings have on neighboring prop- 
erty. Too little attention has been given to this 
phase of the subject heretofore in this country. Eng- 
land with its law of "Ancient Lights" by which no 
building is permitted to be erected that obstructs the 
light of another building deals with it most effectively. 
That is why the sky-scraper is almost unknown in 
that country. 

Recent studies of the shadows cast by sky-scrapers 
made by Herbert S. Swan and George W. Tuttle* are 
most illuminating on this point. 

"The street plan and the building plan have been 
so poorly coordinated in Manhattan, for instance. 
that it is safe to say that a preponderating majority 
of the r(X)ms in the existing shops, factories, offices 
and apartments of the borough receive no direct sun- 
shine on the shortest dav in the vear. 

"This is no less true of the residential sections than 
of the business sections. But the situation in the 
downtown financial district illustrates this condition 
most dramatically. There the shadows of different 
sk\'-scrapers, at noon on December 21, envelop large 
areas. The Adams Express Building, which is 424 
feet high, casts a shadow 875 feet in length; the 
Kquitable Building, which is 493 feet high, one 1,018 
feet in length; the Singer Tower, which is 546 feet 
high, one 1.127 feet in length: and the Woolworth 
Tower, which is 791 feet high, one i ,635 feet in length. 

"The effect of sky-scrapers casting shadows from a 
sixth to a third of a mile in length on surrounding 
property is well illustrated in the case of the Equi- 

* Planning Sunlight Cities — American City Pamphlets No. 167. 
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table Kuilding. Its shadow, which at noon on the 
shortest day in the year is about one-fifth of a mile 
in length, completely envelops an area of 7.30 acres. 
I he ground area of the Kquitable Building is only 
114 acres. 

" I he shadow cuts off all sunshine from the Broad- 
way fayade of the United States Realty Building, 
which is twenty-one stories high. Ihe New ^'ork 
Title cSc .Mortgage G)mpany Building, fourteen stories 
high, and the Washington Life Insurance Building, 
nineteen stories high, are both completely shaded. 
I he south side of the Singer Tower is shaded to a 
height of twenty-seven stories. The nearest part 
of the City Investing Building, 4CX) feet away, is in 
shadow for twent\-four of its twentv-six stories. 
Kven part of the New ^'ork Telephone Building north 
of (lortlandt Street is shadowed by the Equitable 
Building. For almost a fifth of a mile this giant sk\- 
scra|XT casts its shadow. 

"(Axlar Street, the street immediately north of the 
Kquitable Building, has an average width of ^4 feet 
between Broadway and Nassau Street. The height 
of the Kquitable Building is 14' ^ times the width of 
this street. ( )n a north-and-south street of this width 
in New ^ ork. uniformly improved on both sides with 
buildings having a height equal to that of the Kqui- 
table Building.onlyc).)i percent of the windows would 
rt\:eive any direct sunshine at noon on the shortest 
dav in the \ear. On such streets only the windows 
nearest the top for a distance equal to i.^s times the 
width of the street would receive direct sunshine at 
noon <m December 21 at New ^ ork (taking 40^ north 
as the latitude), assuming the windows to he set in 
walls 14 inches thick. Ihe wind<»ws in the thirt\- 
four st<»ries nearest the ground would receive abso- 
luteK no direct sunlight. Direct sunshine would onl\ 
enter those windows m the four stories nearest the 
top. Not a smgle window within 447 feet of the 
strtTt level Would receive a ra\ of direct sunshine!" 

" In the winter season no sunlight can. of course. 
K* obtained on the south side <»f an east-and-west 
strivl No adjustment in the hemht of buildint:s or 
in the street width can sunlight n»<ims having a norih- 
erl\ e.X|x»sure Ihe renuH.I\ in such a case w«iuld K* 
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to require the rooms to have windows exposed toward 
one of the other three points of the compass. This 
can readily be done in detached houses, but it is very 
difficult in attached houses. This condition suggests 
the advisabiHty of reserving east-and-west streets for 
detached houses. North-and-south streets, on the 
other hand, may be developed with either attached or 
detached houses." 

**The volume of sunshine received in rooms is of 
just as much importance as the sunshine period. A 
room, for instance, may enjoy direct sunshine for a 
considerable period and yet have a comparatively 
small portion of its cubic contents acted upon by 

direct rays from the sun." 

. . . . "Thus a window the top of which is situ- 
ated near the ceiling permits a deeper penetration of 
the sun rays into a room than one the top of which is 
placed some distance below the ceiling. The sunshine 
volume in rooms with windows opening to either the 
east or the west may be con3iderably increased by 
having the windows located as near as possible to the 
south wall of the room. Windows opening to the 
south should be placed as near the middle of the front 
wall of the room as practicable." .... 

. . . "Uniform building lines are highly desir- 
able both in front and in rear. They not only con- 
serve the supply of sunlight, but they also economize 
space. Buildings 'pocketed' at either end between 
deeper buildings receive much less sunlight than those 
conforming to a common building line, unless they are 
equipped with a side yard of sufficient width on the 
south to insure their own sunlight. The provision of 
such a side yard is usuallx' so expensive a proceeding 
that it can be afforded only in private home dis- 
tricts. . . . 

. . . "Inner courts should not be used at 
all." .... 

§22. Front and Rear ^'ards.* A front yard may be 
any depth.- Immediately behind every dwelling hereafter 
erected there shall be a rear \ard extending across the 
entire width of the lot.** Such yard shall be at every point 
open and unobstructed from the ground to the sky,^ and 
shall be of the depths prescribed in the next section. Every 
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part of such yard shall be directly accessible from every 
other part thereof.^ The depth of said yard shall be meas- 
ured at ri^ht angles from the extreme rear part of the 
dwcHing" 

(a) to the middle line of the alley.^ where a public alley 
immediately abuts the lot and extends across its entire 
width: 

(b) to the rear lot line where there is no such alley; 
ic) to the nearest wall of the building where there is 

another building at the rear as permitted in section twenty- 
nine. 

In the case of corner lots abutting on three streets, not 
counting the alley as a street, the rear yard need not 
extend across the full width of the lot. but only to its 
median line/* Any portion of a corner lot distant more 
than seventy feet from the corner line, measured along 
the front line of the let. shall be treated as an interior 
lot/* Ihe provisions of this section shall not apply to 
hotels as defined in paragraph four of section two.*® 

Noi F. I : No subject in the entire law is of more im- ExDlana- 
j>ortance than provision for a proper open space at ^Jj^ 
the rear of the dwelling. This assumes especial im- 
l>ortance in view of what has been said as to the lack 
of value of regulating open spaces through limiting 
the percentage of lot (Kcupieu. discussed under Sec- 
tion 20. To be logical we should require as large an 
open space in the rear of the dwelling as there is in 
front: in other words, if it is necessary to make the 
street (x) feet wide where the buildings on each side 
of it are to be not over three stories in height, it is ob- 
vious that it is necessary to leave a similar space be- 
tween dwellings at the rear; that is, that there should 
be (x) feet from the rear of one building to the rear of 
amither building on the next parallel street. In fact 
a space of greater depth should really be required at 
the rear because one cannot always be sure of this 
space being a continuous open space, thus insuring 
proper circulation of air and proper lighting of the 
rear portions of the individual building. This is al- 
ways insured at the front as the streets are continuous 
airways extending often for manv miles. The mini- 
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mum requirements established in this section are 
based upon the assumption that there will be in most 
cases a neighborhood development, and that if one 
man leaves a rear yard of 30 feet behind his dwelling, 
inall probability his neighbor owning the lot abutting 
at the rear will leave a similar open space of jo feet. 
making 60 feet between buildings. The largest open 
space possible that can be left at the rear is desir- 
able and the standards established in this section 
are the minimum. It would be desirable to have 
even deeper yards if it were always commercially 
practicable. In this connection it should be noted 
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that with land values as they are at present in resi- 
dence districts there are few cities in which it is com- 
mercially necessary in order to Ret a fair return on 
the investment, to make the rear >ards less than the 
minimum depths herein established. This does not 
mean that interested parties wit! not wish to make the 
depths less. The>' will. But ihey should not be per- 
mitted to, and investigation will develop in practically 
every case that the minimum depths established in 
this section are less than the depths that have actu- 
ally been voluntaril\' left b\' the majority of owners in 
recent building; operations in each city. 

NoTiv 2 : It is. of course, not necessary to require a 
front yard, as the nxmis im the fnmt of the house will 
L!t:t adequate lii^ht and air from the street. Desirable 
«4 
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aN fr.int yards ur "M-t-backs" arc (roni ihe p()int of 
vifw iif adding ti> the attracliveness of a dwellinn's 
appfarancv. ihcy canncit he compelled hy law ll 
ohviuuslv thtTtffiirt" would be unreasonablt- to ailcmpi 
lu limit ihf M/c of this open space left voluntarily by 
the iiwner and neither retjuirw) b\' law, nor needed 
|nr li^ht i>r ventilation. 

Noll \: I he requiremenl that the rear yard shall 
extend across the entire width of the lot is of impor- 
tance. Without such a requirement attempts would 
be made to leave inadequate yards, as illustrated 
in liHures j to 4.* 

Niii^ 4: It is of great impiiriance to require that 
the vard shall be unobNtructed from the ground to the 
sk\ . Otherwise it would be possible to have lirc- 
e^ca(ie balconies and outside porches encroaching: con- 
-iderahK on the open space which is so necessarv to 
furniNh li^hl and air to the rear parts of the buildinfi. 
It is i>hvjous that il is of little use to require a i^-foot 
\ ard for the purpose of liKht and ventilation and then 
aii.iw it to be completely occupied by an outside porch 
or balcony, as is rrequcntl> the case in man> cities. 
Ihis pDvision is als() to be read in connection with 
Sub-divJMon i(> of Section 2. 

In certain cases some objection will be made to 
the requirement that the vard shall extend from 
the (ground to the sky. Permission will be desired 
to cover over either a portion of the yard or all of il 
on the ground ll<Nir. [his will he especially snu^ht 
after in the case of corner lots because of the value 
of street frontage, especially in districts where it 
is advanta^ei)us tn use the ground Iloor f(jr stores 
or shops. Simi1arl> il will be desired to build over 
a portion of the yard on interior lots where it is 
wi^hed to nvl a verv deep store. A third case is the 
case of hotels, where (he owners will want ti> build 
over the vard not onl\ on the ground Iloor but also 
possibly to the height of two or three stories so as to 
secure the space necessary for public n>oms such as 
dining rooms, ball rooms, music nioms, and for simi- 
lar purposes. All of these points of view will have 
to be considered. 

Ihe considerations involvt-d are quite dilTerent in 
the three dilTerenl classes of cases. Taking up the 
* S«e pp. )8, )9 j'nJ 4« 
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tion 



first, namely, covering over the yard on the ground 
floor in the case of corner lots: It is very desirable 
to have the yard extend to the ground where it is 
practicable, but where this is a matter that is much 
desired by the interests aflFected it is a point where a 
concession can wisely be made because of the reason- 
ableness of the claim. There is no question as to the 
desirability of having the yard extend all the way 
down to the ground. That should be the practice 
in every case. On the other hand, there is from the 
point of view of the owner a hardship in not being 
allowed to utilize his property so as to get the full 
value out of the most valuable part of it; namely, 
the street frontage. If it is decided to recognize this 
situation and to make this concession the following 
modification could be adopted. After the words 
"in the next section," strike out the period, insert a 
comma, and add the following: 

Concession: "except that in the case of corner lots 
the rear yard may start at the top of the entrance story." 

The second class of cases where it is desired to 
cover over the yard on the ground floor on an in- 
terior lot, in order to secure a very deep store, is 
not at all in the same category. Such a concession 
should not be granted. It should be remembered 
that these provisions occur only in connection with 
dwellings, not with commercial buildings where the 
conditions of course are very diff'erent, and the only 
occasion where this becomes a practical question is 
where it is desired to have a store on the ground floor 
of an apartment house, or two-family house, or other 
kind of dwelling. So long as it is permitted to cover 
over the courts on the ground floor or part of them, it 
will be possible to get a store of sufficient depth with- 
out encroaching upon the yard space. 

The third class of cases, namely, that of hotels, 
presents the most important considerations of all. 
It has been pointed out elsewhere in this book that 
it is necessary to build modern hotels to a con- 
siderable height and it will be seen from the table 
of Yard Depths in the next section that because of 
the requirement that the yard shall increase 5 per 
centum for each additional story above three stones, 
that where it is desired to erect a ten-story hotel a 
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yard of 60 feet, in the case of an interior lot, would be 
required, and in the case of a comer lot a yard of $0 
feet. This would be prohibitive in most cities. No 
modem hotel should be erected on an interior lot. 
Practically all such buildings are erected on corner lots, 
with streets on three sides. So that the only thing to 
be considered is the relation of the provisions with ref- 
erence to comer lots of this kind in its bearing upon 
hotels. For these reasons it is quite appropriate to 
exempt modern hotel buildings from the requirement 
for rear yards. 

Note 5: The requirement that every part of the 
yard shall be directly accessible from every other part 
is made necessary where the rear lot line is of an ir- 
regular shape and where the lot has more than one 
depth, as sometimes happens, as shown in Figure 2.* 

Note 6: It is necessary to measure the minimum 
depth of the rear yard from the "extreme rear part of 
the dwelling." otherwise claims would beadvanced4o 
K* allowed to measure from the rear wall of the main 
building and not from various extensions, thus en- 
croaching seriously on the minimum yard space. For 
further discussion on this point see Section 2, Para- 
graph 7, Note 2, pages 3H-40. especially Figures 3 
and 4. 

Note 7: Some of the earlier housing laws were 
formulated with reference to conditions in Kaslern 
cities where as a rule alleys do not exist. Irrespective 
of the undesirabilitv of allevs, it is obvious that if 
there is a continuous airway extending through the 
centre of the block admitting light and air ihthu- 
nently (the alley must be a public one. othcrN\ise it 
may some day be closed up) allowance must be made 
for such an open space in determining the minimum 
sizes of rear \ards. It is reasonable in such cases to 
allow the measurements to be taken to the centre 
line of the alley. 

As the primary purpose of requiring a rear yard is 
to insure an open space of adeauate size at the rear 
of the dwelling for purposes of light and air, it is 
equally obvious that where there is no public alley, 
the measurements should be taken to the rear lot 
line, and where there is a garage or similar building 
on the rear of the lot to the front of such building, 

• S«e p. 39. 
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leaving the minimum of open space between the two 
buildint!^. 

Note 8: Where a dwelling is erected on a comer lot 
bounded b\' streets on three sides it would cause un- 
due sacrilice of especially valuable property, namely, 
that with a street frontage, to require in such cases 
the rear yard to extend across the entire width of the 
lot. All proper purposes will be satisfied if under such 
circumstances the yard extends to the median line. 
It will thus afford an ample intake of air to insure 
circulation of air throughout the rest of the block. 
The following diagram illustrates this point. ADCA 
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is a corner lot bounded by three streets. The rear 
yard instead of extending all the way across the lot 
from A to A is allowed to stop at B, the point of 
intersection with the median line nf the lot. It thus 
furnishes a means of renewing the air in the back 
yards of the lots K. S. T, U, etc., and the owner does 
not have to sacrifice valuable street frontage along 
the side AC. 

Note q: The question may be asked. Where does a 
corner lot end and an interior lot begin? In view of the 
greater liberalitv of the law toward comer lots, permit- 
ting smaller yards and a larger percentage of the lot to 
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be occupied, there is a direct incentive for the builder 
to evade the law's requirements and build over a ver\ 
large frontage, and call it all a "corner" lot; later sub- 
dividing his building and selling off portions of it ; that 
is, erecting several buildings in the guise of one. hav- 
ing all the buildings classed as one corner building in- 
stead of as one corner building and several interior 
buildings. 

The line must be drawn somewhere. It has been 
set at 70 feet with a de>ire to be liberal to investors 
and builders and to be sure that a building 50 feet or 
more in width will be treated legitimatel\ a> a corner 
building. In most cities the line is drawn at 2S feet, 
but this is unnecessarily strict. Figure 12 (p. 74) 
illustrates how it is necessary to break back the \ard 
at a point 70 feet from the corner in the case of a 
building being erected with kk) feet frontage. 

NoTh 10: rhe reasons for exempting the modern 
hotel from the requirements of this and the following 
section are set forth in Note 4. p. 85. 

§23. Depth of Rear Yard. The depth (»f the rear 
yard required by the preceding section shall increaNe pro- 
portionately with an increased height of the dwelling and 
shall be proportionate to the depth of the lot as follows:' 
For purposes of this secticm the depth of the lc»t >hall K- 
measured from the front wall of the dwelling instead of 
from the front lot line.- If the dwelling is three Tories 
high the depth of the rear yard Nhall be I WIN ^^ ' jkt- 
centum of the depth of the lot: if the dwelling is four 
stories high such depth of rear yard shall be IWFN I ^- 
FIVK percentum of the depth of the l<»t: if the dwelling 
is five stories high such depth of rear yard shall be IH \\i\\ 
percentum of the depth of the lot: and shall thu> increase 
FlV'Fl* percentum for each story. If the dwellin«^ is less 
than three stories in height, the depths ab<»ve prescribed 
may be decreased FI\'F percentum for each stc»r\ bel«»\v 
three stories. In the case of corner lots if the dwellinu jn 
three stories high, the depth of the rear \ard shall K' Fll - 
FFIF-N* percentum of the depth of the l<»t. If the dwell- 
ing is four stories high such depth c»f rear vard shall K* 
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TWENTY percentum of the depth of the lot and shall 
thus increase FIVE percentum for each story and may 
similarly be decreased FIVE percentum for each story 
below three stories. Irrespective of the above provisions, 
no rear yard under any circumstances shall ever be less 
than TEN feet in depth. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to hotels as defined in paragraph four of 
section two. 

Note i : A distinct departure from the provisions 
found in similar statutes is made in this law in the 
method of regulating the depth of yards. Here an 
attempt is made to make the depth of the yard pro- 
portionate to the depth of the lot. This plan has 
been adopted because it has been feared that the 
methods heretofore employed of fixing arbitrarily a 
certain minimum depth in feet might not be sustained 
if tested as to constitutionality, because it would not 
be possible to show that such method of regulation was 
based upon a scientific principle. If all lots were the 
same depth this question would not be so compli- 
cated, but where lots vary from 60 feet in depth to 250 
feet in depth, and even more, the subject is seen 
to be somewhat complex. Assuming that a 30-foot 
yard is the minimum sized yard that should be left 
for a three-story dwelling in most cities, it would be 
perfectly easy to require this in the case of lots 100 
feet or more in depth, but there are many lots known 
as " tail-enders," having been cut off where the lots 
from another street have been subdivided in a cer- 
tain way, which often do not exceed 60 feet in depth 
and sometimes do not exceed even 40 feet in depth. 
To require a 30-foot rear yard on a lot 40 feet in 
depth would, of course, be absurd and would have 
the effect of making impossible the development of 
such property. In addition it is very desirable to 
have some automatic method of regulating the evils 
of the deep lot and thus prevent the building far back 
on the lot of long, deep buildings which are resix)n- 
sible in large degree for lot overcrowding and conges- 
tion of population. (See discussion under Section 20.) 

As the best means, therefore, of meeting all these 
conditions, the plan set forth in this section has been 
evolved. This gives an automatic control of depth of 
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building and depth trf yard both on shallow lots and 
on lots of excessive depth. It does not make pro- 
hibitive the development of a short lot nor, on the 
other hand, does it give a short lot an undue or unfair 
advantage. It places all lots on the same basis in 
that the depth of the yard is proportionate to the 
depth of the lot. How this would work out in prac- 
tice with lots of varying depths and for dwellings of 
normal height is shown in the following table: 
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When it is remembcrwl that alleys prevail in most 
cities and that these measurements are to be taken 
to the centre line of the alley, it becomes apparent 
how liberal this provision is from the point of view of 
the man who wants to develop his property. 

For example, in Ihe case of the shortest lot imat;- 

iiuble for building: purposes, viz., a lot but 40 feet 

deep, it would still be p«)ssib1e to build a dwelling )o 

feet deep leaving only a 10-foot back \ard— the irre- 
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ducible minimum. As such lots seldom abut an alley 
at the rear, being " tail-enders," the lo feet would be 
to the lot line. 

In the case of a normal lot, say one loo feet deep, 
the back yard would have to be only 20 feet. With a 
16-foot alley at the rear, it would mean that only 12 
feet of the lot would have to be given up to rear yard 
space. In such case, if the owner did not desire to set 
back his house at front or erect a garage at the rear, 
he could build his building 88 feet deep. This is ob- 
viously extremely liberal. If he elected to have a 
front yard or set-back, say of 30 feet, he could build 
his house 64 feet deep and have a back yard of 6 feet 
(14 feet to the centre of the 16-foot alley). This is 
also extremely liberal. 

If the owner wanted to have a front yard or set- 
back say of 25 feet and also have a garage at the 
back of the lot 15 feet in depth, he would have to 
leave 15 feet between the dwelling and the garage 
(see Section 29) and could still have a house 45 feet 
deep. In the above instances if the dwelling were but 
2 stories high, the conditions would be even more 
liberal. 

When it comes to the deep lot, the scheme still 
works out in a way not to be unduly restrictive. 
Take the case of a lot 150 feet deep for instance: 
Here the owner could leave a front yard or set-back 
of 30 feet, leave a back yard of 16 feet (24 feet to 
the middle of the alley) and could have a house 104 
feet deep if he wanted such a thing. Or, he could 
have a 15-foot garage at the rear, could set back his 
front 50 feet and still have a house 70 feet deep. 
What he would do, of course, would be to build his 
house the depth he wanted it and leave a much larger 
rear yard than the law requires. It is quite evident 
that this scheme will work out with entire satisfaction 
in most places. 

Note 2: It is obviously unfair to penalize the man 
who voluntarily leaves a large front yard by making 
him increase also the size of his back yard. There- 
fore, it is provided that he may deduct this set-back 
from the depth of his lot for purposes of calculating 
the depth required for the back yard. 

To illustrate: In the case cited under Note 1, on 
page 90 of a lot 100 feet deep and a front set-back 
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of 30 feet, such a lot would be considered only 70 
feet deep and the back yard would have to be only 
io^/f, of 70 feet or 14 feet to the middle line of the 
alley — or onlv 6 feet off the lot. 

Note 3: (f these standards should seem to work 
hardship in any community (which the author very 
much doubts), it is suj^gested that the thing to do is 
not to depart from the princtpU of having the size of 
the rear yard proportionate to the depth of the lot, 
but to change the standards. Instead of having the 
rear yard 20^'^' of the lot depth have it less, say i8'7 
Or. pn contra, if the standards are too low and do 
not m a given community produce rear yards of suf- 
ficient size, change the standard from 2(/ [ to 22^ \ or 
25% ^r whatever may be desired. 

Note 4: Naturally, the size of the rear yard, as in 
the case of other open spaces left vacant for light and 
air, should increase as the dwelling increases in height. 
Under the plan outlined here of a s^ r increase per 
story the following results will be obtained: 

YARD DUMHS iLol W^ \U.\ l)FKI»» 

HfnH (ofHfr l.iiti InUrtor I ot\ 

i-$tor\' u» ffcl min. 10 feci 

3-$lor>' HI fi IS fttri 

< -story /^ '/ 30 ffi-t 

4-$tor>' 20 ft 2S (cot 

S-$lorv 2> ft 40 feci 

<>-$tory ^o ft ^S f<*ft 
and M» on. 



It will be seen that this automatically checks the 
erection of high buildings b\ imposing a requirement 
for a larger yard as the dwelling increases in height 
This is deliberate. A high building in the case of 
dwellings is unnecessary, except in the case of hotcN. 
Hotels have been exempted from these provisions for 
reas^ms already set forth. These requirements there- 
fore can affect adversely onl\ the apartment house «»r 
tenement: for. private dwellmgs seldom exceed \ 
stories in height and two-famih dwellings never ex- 
ceed 2^2 stories. 

There can be no question as t«i the desirabiliix «»t 
preventing the erectitm of sk\-Ncraper apartment 
nouses and tenement houses. Outside of New ^ urk 
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City and possibly Boston, they are not a necessity. 
If a city like Chicago can limit the great mass of its 
apartment houses and flats to three stories, as it has 
done successfully for the past lo years and more, 
there is no reason why every other city in America 
cannot do the same. The best way to do this is to 
penalize the building of excessive height by requiring 
much more open space to be left around it — a method, 
incidentally, which the courts will sustain. 

Note 5: It will be noted that the standard laid 
down for corner lots is different from that laid down 
for interior lots. This is but right. A dwelling on a 
corner lot has streets on at least two sides and some- 
times on three sides and has therefore much greater 
opportunities for light and air, especially for continu- 
ous air currents. In addition, street frontage is very 
valuable and the owner should not be required to 
sacrifice more of this than is absolutely necessary 
to insure the proper lighting and ventilation of his 
building. While it is provided that the depth of 
yard of a corner lot shall not be less than 1 5 per cent 
of the depth of the lot, this requirement is subject 
to the further requirement found later in the section, 
that no yard under any circumstances shall be less 
than 10 feet in depth. Thus in the case of a corner 
lot 60 feet in depth, it would not be possible to have 
the yard less than 10 feet deep, which would be over 1 5 
per cent of such a lot. Ten feet is the irreducible mini- 
mum; a yard less than this cannot furnish adequate 
light and ventilation. 

§24. Side Yards; Distance between Adjacent 
Buildings.^ In order to insure adequate light and venti- 
lation and reduce the conflagration hazard and preserve 
the amenities^* of residential districts, no dwelling here- 
after erected shall approach nearer at any point to any 
adjacent building than as prescribed in this section. The 
space between such dwelling and any adjacent building** ••*• 
at the side thereof, either on the same lot or on an ad- 
joining lot, measured from the side wall of said dwelling 
to the nearest wall of such adjoining building, shall be 
deemed a side >'ard and shall be as follows: 

(a) In the case of private dwellings^ hereafter erected 
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one Story in height such space shall be not less than SIX 
feet; for such dwellings one and one half or two stories in 
height EIGHT feet; for such dwellings two and one half 
or three stories in height THN feet and shall increase 
similarly TWO feet for each additional story or part story. 

(b) In the case of two-family dwellings and multiple- 
dwellings^ hereafter erected such space shall be propor- 
tionate to the height of such dwelling and als<j to its length 
or depth, as follows: for such^ dwellings one story in 
height such space shall be not less than KIGHT feet; for 
such dwellings one and one half" or two stories, THN 
feet: for such dwellings two and one half or three stories, 
TWELVE feet; for such dwellings four stories FOUR- 
TEEN feet; and shall increase similarly IW'i) feet for each 
additional story or part stor\ . Wherever such dwellings 
exceed SIXTY* feet in length (»r depth, such side yard space 
shall be further increased throughout its entire width^ by 
TWO feet for every TKN feet or fraction thereof that such 
length or depth is in excess of SIX r> feet. 

(c) Where the adjoining premises are unbuilt upon^ at 
the time said dwelling is erected, the full space required 
between the buildings as above provided, shall be left 
upon the same lot with the dwelling, measured from the 
side wall of the dwelling to the side lt)t line, unless the 
owner of said adjoining premises files with the county clerk 
of the county in which the dwelling is situated a written 
easement agreement binding upon him. his heirs, adminis- 
trators and assigns that he will keep unbuilt upon and 
available for light and air a sufficient portion of his lot 
immediately adjoining such side yard to give the required 
space between buildings. The city, town or village through 
its corporation counsel, or equivalent ofVicer. shall be a 
part)** to such easement agreement which shall not be dis- 
solved without the city*s consent. A cop\ of such agree- 
ment shall be filed in the office of the health officer with 
the plans for such dwelling, and shall also be there in- 
dexed bv street and number; 

(d) All of the above mentioned side \ards shall be at 
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every point open from the ground to the sky, except as 
otherwise provided in paragraph sixteen of section two."-^* 

(e) Nothing in this section contained shall be construed 
as preventing the building of dwellings in rows adjacent 
to each other with no space between them.*' 

(f) Nor shall anything in this section be construed as 
preventing the building of single dwellings of all classes 
right up to the side lot line, provided no room or public 
hall or other part thereof^ obtains the light and ventilation 
required*^ by this act from windows located at such lot 
line or on any side yard less than the size required by this 
section. 

(g) If any space is left it shall conform to the provisions 
of this section.** 

Explana- Note i : No section in the entire act will arouse so 

I^Jqjj much opposition as the attempt to regulate the space 

between adjacent buildings and to require the leaving 
open of a sufficient space to give adequate light and 
ventilation. The ideal condition would be to require 
every dwelling hereafter erected to have plenty of 
open space on all sides of it. This is of course not 
practicable in large cities or in the well built-up por- 
tions of small ones, desirable though it may be. In 
such places it is often necessary to build houses in 
contiguous rows, "terraces" as they are called in 
certain sections of the country. In the case of apart- 
ment houses, flats and tenement houses, and many 
other classes of dwellings this is more often the rule 
than it is the exception. In the case of most pri- 
vate dwellings, however, except in the largest cities. 
and even in the case of two-family houses, it will 
still be found possible to leave an open space be- 
tween the buildings. It has not been sought, there- 
fore, in this act to impose a mandatory requirement 
against the erection of houses in contiguous rows. 
Such a requirement would probably be unconstitu- 
tional. It is, however, of great importance to make 
sure that adequate space is left between buildings 
where dwellings are not built solidly in rows. The 
prevailing practice in most of our cities is to leave a 
totally inadequate space; sometimes only a foot 
between buildings, often as little as 3 feet and only 
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in rare cases is anything like an adequate space pro- 
vided. The purpose of leaving an open space at the 
side of a building is to furnish sufficient light and air 
to the windows of the rooms in the interior part of 
the building which do not open on the street or front 
or rear yard. It is far better that no space should be 
left than to have a space left which will furnish neither 
light nor ventilation but instead simply becomes a 
damp, dark pocket and gathering place for rubbish 
and waste material. Kxperience shows conclusively 
that no less than i6 feet should be left between dwell- 
ings. This will give a side yard of a minimum width 
of 8 feet on each side of each dwelling. With the 
width of lot that has been employed in the past in 
most of our cities, objection will at once be made to 
this requirement as "idealistic" and impracticable. 
It will be claimed that this requires the giving up of 
i6 feet of the width of the lot for side yards and that 
on a 25-foot lot this would leave but <> feet for the 
dwelling, and that this is absurd, -which of course it 
is. Even on a 40-f(K)t lot this provision will all<»w 
a dwelling only 24 feet wide, if the house is placed 
in the middle of the lot. and this is not large enough 
for the class of dwelling which it is desired to erect 
in many of our cities. 1 he standards adopted in this 
section, therefore, represent as near an approxima- 
tion to the ideal as it seems wise to go and should be 
treated as the irreducible ntifiintum. 

The standards of the Federal Ciovernment on this 
point in the "Standards for Permanent Obstruction" 
adopted March 7. 1018. by the L'. S. IX*partmenl of 
l^bor and the L. S. Shipping Board in the housing ot 
ship-builders and industrial workers during the \Var 
are most significant. These were: 

" 10. Open Spaces. Side yard space between ad- 
jacent buildings to be preferably 20 feet; minimum 
16 feet; such space to be increased proportionately for 
each additional stor>'. or part of story, above two 
stories. If this space is not obtainable because of lot 
sizes or land values, houses should be built in rows 
or groups." 

And these are standards which were adhered to in 
all government houses built with the two hundred mil- 
lion dollars appropriated by 0>ngress for the housing 
of war workers. 
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It is at once seen that the standards cited are im- 
measurably higher than anything attempted in this 
law. They are what should be required in this law, 
however, and in the laws of all states. Anything less 
than 16 feet between adjacent two-story dwellings 
is inadequate and will not furnish sufficient light and 
air, nor provide the amenities of civilized life. There 
is, however, a vast difference between the standards 
that may be adopted in operations such as the Fed- 
eral Government undertook during the War (where 
as a rule acreage property was bought and lots were 
made whatever size was desired) and a mandatory 
law which affects practically every unimproved parcel 
of real estate in a given city. Where property is 
already subdivided and lot sizes have become fixed, it 
is often difficult, if not impossible, to adopt the stand- 
ards that should be adopted, without disturbing real 
estate values to too great an extent. For these reasons, 
the low standards established here have been adopted. 
They are just half the standards of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The chief difficulty is met in cities where the pre- 
vailing lot unit is one of narrow width, 25 feet or 30 
feet. To leave 16 feet between adjacent buildings on 
lots but 25 feet wide, would leave only 9 feet of the lot 
width available for building purposes, which as already 
pointed out is of course an impossible situation. 
With 30-foot lots it is not much better. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the success or 
failure of the entire housing law may hinge upon the 
skill with which these requirements for side yards are 
adjusted to local conditions. It is. therefore, of the 
utmost importance before determining what the stand- 
ard shall be in a given city to have complete and full 
information as to the existing conditions and the then 
practice in that community. 

This means that an exact and careful inquiry should 
be made as to the lot units that prevail in that commu- 
nity especially with reference to the width of lot unit. 
These facts are known in a general way to the leading 
real estate men of the town. They should be ascer- 
tained accurately; this requires no great expendi- 
ture of time or effort. 

Similarly, it is equally important to know accu- 
ratel> what the current practice or fashion of housing 
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is in each community with reference to the meth(xl of 
placing the house upon the lot; and what the prevail- 
mg type of house is that people desire to build. esp)e- 
cially as to width. If, for example, in a ^iven com- 
munity the lots are uniformly 50 feet wide and no 
one is accustomed to building a house wider than 24 
feet, it is obvious that a requirement could be adopted 
with perfect safety calling for side yards of 10 feet on 
each side of new dwellings, thus leaving 20 feet be- 
tween adjacent dwellings. If on the other hand, how- 
ever, in a given community it develops that the pre- 
vailing lot width is v> f^^ ^nd the kind of building that 
people desire to have built is a dwelling 22 feet wide 
it is obvious that no more than 8 feet can be left 
between adjacent dwellings. This is entirely inade- 
quate and so small a space ought not to be left, but it 
may be the part of wisdom to set the standards as low 
as this and not jeopardize the passage of the entire act. 

Note 2: One of the chief reasons why the attempts 
made in housing laws based upon the Model Mousing 
Law during the past five years to set adequate stand- 
ards for side yards have given rise to difiiculty. has 
been due largely to the fact that it was attempted las 
provided in the earlier edition of the M«)del Mousing 
Law) to fix definitely the distance from the side wall 
of a new dwelling to the side lot line, upon the as- 
sumption that each dwelling must stand on its own 
base and that adequate light and ventilation must be 
provided around it irrespective of neighboring condi- 
tions. Theoretically, this was s(»und but it did not 
always work out advantageously in practice. 

All that a housing law need concern itself with in 
this respect is to make sure that there is adequate o|H>n 
space for light and ventilation and fire protection be- 
tween adjacent buildings. I he practical thing, there- 
fore, is to permit the measurement of such open space 
to be taken from the wall of one building to the wall <tf 
the nearest adjacent building, irrespective <»f where 
the lot line may be. Ihe disadvantages of this more 
liberal methcxl of treatment are that at some future 
time the adjoining dwelling which at the time may 
have a large side yard, may later be torn down or ma\ 
bum down and a new dwelling may hv erected nearer t« > 
the bt line; in that case reducing considerably the 
available amount of light and air betwei^n the two 
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buildings. Weighing the whole question carefully, it 
seems that this is the lesser of the two evils and that 
it is better to take a chance on the adjoining building's 
ultimately being torn down than it is to impose stand- 
ards which because of unfortunate property subdivi- 
sions cannot be applied without working undue hard- 
ship. 

Note 3 : Another important advantage in measur- 
ing the side yard space to the wall of the nearest ad- 
jacent building is found in those communities where the 
local custom prevails of not putting the house exactly in 
thecentreof thelot. In some cities, and there are quite a 
number of them, it is the custom to leave a much larger 
side yard on the south side of the building than on the 
north. Where the owners of the adjacent property 
adopt this practice, there are no disadvantages; for. 
the space between buildings is maintained at the same 
amount as if the houses had been placed directly in the 
middle of each lot. To illustrate: Take the case of a 
city where the lots are 40 feet wide and the owners are 
building houses 30 feet wide. This leaves 10 feet 
available on the two sides for side yards for purposes 
of light and air. Instead of placing the house in the 
centre of the lot and leaving 5 feet on each side of it 
the custom prevails of leaving a side yard on the 
southerly side of the dwelling of 7 feet and on the 
northerly side of 3 feet, the adjacent owners employing 
the same practice. There is then 10 feet between 
each pair of buildings, the same amount that would 
result if 5 feet were left on each side. With the in- 
creased use of the automobile this method of placing 
the house on the lot assumes new importance for it is 
necessary to get access to the garage at the rear of the 
lot arid it is a very common method of doing this to 
have a side yard between two houses 10 feet wide. 
Moreover, the larger side yard on the southerly side of 
the house has advantages from the point of view of 
people who have gardens and who wish to plant flowers 
along side of their houses; for, it insures them a wider 
exposure and therefore more sunlight. 

As illustrative of the results that would be obtained 
under the standards suggested in this section, the fol- 
lowing table is appended for convenience of reference: 
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Side Yard Widths 


Height OF Building 


Private Dwellings 


2 Family & .Multiple 
Dwellings 




Space 


Space 


Space 


Space 




Between 


on Fach 


Between 


on Fach 




Buildings 


I^t 


Buildings 


U>t 


1 stoiy 


6 ft. 


3 ft. 


8 ft. 


4 ft. 


iK stories 






Kft. 


4 ft. 


loft. 


5 ft. 


2 Stones 






8 ft. 


4 ft. 


to ft 


sft. 


aH stories . 






lO ft. 


5 ft. 


12 ft. (>fl. 


) stories 






loft. 


sfi. 


12 ft. 1 Oft 


4 stones 






12 ft. 


6 ft. 


14 ft. 7 ft. 


5 stories 






14 ft. 


7 ft. 


16 ft. 8 ft. 


6 stories 






i6ft. 


8 ft. 


18 ft. 


9 ft. 


etc. 















Note 4: In cities where lots are narrow and where 
it is practically imp<:)ssible to leave adequate space 
between adjacent buildings because of that fact, and 
where the people are unwilling to resort to the row or 
group type of house with no side yard between, it is 
sometimes suggested that the housing law should 
impose totally inadequate standards as to side yards, 
something like 3 feet between adjacent buildings 
for the older parts of town where the property i> al- 
ready subdivided and cannot be changed; and then to 
require more adequate side yards in the newer sub- 
divisions. There is considerable doubt as to whether 
such a plan would be held by the courts to be con>ti- 
tutional. The courts might hold that it was an un- 
reasonable discrimination not to ^vrmit the propiTty 
owner in the new part of the town to <K*cupv as much 
of the land as the property owner in the older part of 
the town. It is not a solution t»f the ditViculty that 
commends itself to the writer. Where such a situa- 
tion exists, he believes that the thing to do is to insist 
upon having the right standards and to say as the Fed- 
eral Government has done in its Permanent Standards 
which will be found in Chapter \'l I, pageN ^41^7^ 

" If this space is not obtainable because of lot sizes 
or land values, houses should be built in rows or 
groups." In the great majority of castas where the 
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"J . z.i.i- '.'s' --jc' :".r law the t.twner i-f such a lot 
jj- 2. ..J: - r«:!j r.s r* peri> up tu the lot line and b\ 
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r.y^.r.i :r.c • • t-s sccj'c :heir liiiht and air from the 
>:rcv: •: 'r •*• :r.c back \ard. or b\ utilizing courts he 
car. bu:\: a dwe..:r.: which, thouiih it mav not be ar- 
ran.cd :r. a'.': rc>pec:> acciTdinii to the particular t>pe 
of h"U<e that has prevailed in that community in the 
past, will still be an adequate dwell in t» and one that 
pe<»ple will want to live in and one that will have proper 
liiiht and air. 

NoTH s' Reference has been made in Note 2 to the 
desirabilit\ of taking advantage of adjacent propert\ 
conditions and allowin'* the owner of a new projected 
dwelling to secure the benefit so far as practicable <»f 
his neighbor's light and air. It will not do, however. 
!(» be t(M) liberal in this respect. Otherwise, the whole 
purpose of the law may be defeated. Take the case. 
for instance, of a man who is building a dwelling i»n a 
lot where there are no dwellings already erected on 
either side of him: and this is quite a common occur- 
rence. Me might, unless the law safeguarded thi> 
point, build his dwelling right up to the lot line on 
either sitle claiming that he was leaving a great deal 
ni<>re >pace between his building and the nearest 
adjacent building than the law required, the "nearest 
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adjacent building" in his case possibly being loo or 
200 feet distant, or even further away. If his building 
were permitted to be erected in this way, we would 
Si)on have, when the adjacent property began to be 
built up, all of the evils of the present day of 'lot line 
windows," and the building in question would s(K)n 
have its light shut out by neighboring buildings erected 
close to the lot line. It will not do of course to permit 
anything of this kind. Where a man is building and 
the adjacent property is not built upon, it is reasonable 
to require him to leave the full amount of space needed 
between buildings entirely on his own lot. or failing in 
this to secure a binding agreement on the part of his 
neighbor to leave a similar space on his property 
unbuilt upon for purposes of light and air. I here will 
probably be much objection made to filing an ease- 
ment agreement, the chief objection being made that 
it fs a lot of bother that the average man who builds 
a house doesn't want to bother with; that it involves 
a lot of legal red tape: that it clouds the title of the 
property; that it involves the paying of a lawyer; and 
especially that it means that one's neighbor will hold 
him up for compensation of an exorbitant nature be- 
fore he will sign such an easement agreement. Un- 
doubtedly many of these objections are valid though 
none of them presents any real difiiculty where a person 
wants to carry out this scheme. Ihe answer to them 
is that a man cannot have his cake and eat it 1(k). If 
he wants the very great advantage of leaving vacant 
on his lot only half the space that he ought to leave 
to secure adequate space between buildings, he surelv 
ought to pay whatever may be necessary to (►blain 
from his neighbor a similar space and pa\ing a 
lawyer's fee for such an easement agreement is a very 
small matter. Where a man building a dwelling is 
unable to do this he certainly should be required to 
leave the full space on his own lot. 

Note 6: The plan as outlined here presents one (»r 
two novel features of considerable importance. I he 
ordinary easement agreement where it has K^en tried 
for such purposes has been (»f little legal value, for the 
reascjn that it was in its essence onlv a private contract 
between two individuals and could be dissolved at anv 
time when those two individuals or their successors m 
interest so desired. The result of this situation was 
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that with an easement a g reeme n t of this kind filed 
when the house was buih it was possiUe some 5 or 10 
years later for the then owners of the two pieces of 
property to get together and decide to dissolve it: 
with the result that one of the pieces of property was 
torn down and a new building builtdose to the adjacent 
building. Thus the whole purpose of the easement 
agreement was made null and void. Inoider to obviate 
this diHiculty, it is provided here that the city, to^n 
or village through its Corporation Counsel. City At- 
torney or equivalent officer shall be a party to the 
easement af^reement and that the agreement shall not 
he dissolved without the city*s consent. It is further 
provided, for the same reason, that a copy of the 
a^'.reeinent shall be filed in the office of the Holth Oifi- 
i er as part of the plans of the dwelling and shall be 
indexed by street and number so that any person may 
iradilv find it. 

Noil 7: In most cities the side yard is the usual 
tncthiKi of treatment in the case of the private d^^l- 
\\\\\\, a type that it is most desirable to encourage. It is 
t he prevailing type of American habitation. The con- 
ditions that prevail with regard to the private dwelling 
diflVr materially from the conditions that exist in the 
i .isr of multiple dwellings of various kinds and espe- 
ii.ilh Hats and apartment houses, including the so- 
i .ilird two-family dwelling as defined in this act, which 
IS in (fleet a 2-story flat. In the case of multiple 
dwrjlint's. we do not have the situation of a man 
nwniii;', his own home built for his own occupancy. 
Siu h Iniiidin^s are built always to rent and the families 
that live in them have no choice but must take the 
kind nl a(.i'ommodations that are available for rent in 
that iommimitv. A man can build his own home the 
wa\ hr wants it. as a rule, but a tenant can rent only 
till' kiiul of apartment that is vacant when he is look- 
inr. f(|r a place to live in. In addition, the multiple 
dwrllin^ is generally a business investment and as a 
mil* represents a sufliciently large return on the capital 
invested to warrant the imposing of adequate stand- 
arils for lif'ht and air. It may be necessary in some in- 
stances to compromise with our principles and accept 
lower standards in the case of private dwellings than 
we believe to be rij^ht. but this is not at all necessary in 
t he case of the multiple dwelling. Moreover, multiple 
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dwellings, especially the larger apartment houses and 
flats, are not as a rule built with side yards as the chief 
feature. Courts are much more commonly used with 
this type of building, varying from the open street 
court of the H-shaped apartment house to the outer 
court and even to the large central inner court or 
garden that is coming into vogue more and more in 
recent construction. 

For these reasons, it will be noted that a differen- 
tiation has been made between the size required for 
side yards in the case of private dwellings and in the 
case of multiple dwellings and two-family dwellings, 
the standards being 2 feet more in the case of the latter 
than the former. 

Note 8: The adequacy of the side yard depends 
upon three factors — its width, the height of the build- 
ing and its depth or length. The longer or deeper the 
building, the wider the side yard should be. In some 
cities where lots of 200 feet depth prevail, it is not 
uncommon to build apartment houses and flats 4 
stories high and 180 feet deep with a side yard from ^ 
to 4 feet wide. It is obvious that such side yards are 
grossly inadequate and ought not to be permitted. 

For these reasons, a requirement has been included 
in this section by which as dwellings increase in depth 
beyond 60 feet, which is taken as the normal maximum 
depth of a dwelling, the side yard shall increase by 2 
feet for every 10 feet of additional length beyond 60 
feet. This applies only to the case of two-family 
dwellings and multiple dwellings; for, no private 
dwelling is likely to be erected which will exceed or 
even eaual 60 feet in depth. The multiple dwelling 
can well afford to leave this additional space, and 
should be made to. It is to be carefully noted that 
the length of the side yard is measured (see definitions 
Section 2 (6)) from the front wall of the dwelling to 
its rear wall and not to the rear lot line. 

The way that this would work out in practice can 
best be appreciated by a concrete example. Fake the 
case of a 3-story apartment house on a lot 100 feet deep 
with a building 72 feet deep. In that case under the 
provisions of this section, the side yard would have to 
be i6feet wide — 12 feet the minimum for a building of 
this height, with an additional 4 feet of width required 
because of the additional depth of the building beyond 
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60 feet. This would mean that where the adjacent 
buildings were similarly constructed, only 8 feet would 
have to be left on each side of the flat in question. It 
is immediately apparent that this is an extremely 
liberal provision from the point of view of the owner 
of such property. In the case of a 4-story building 
similarly situated, the space on each side of the flat 
would have to be but 9 feet, and in the 5-story build- 
ing but 10 feet. 

In the case of lots of such extreme depth, as for 
instance, a lot 200 feet with a building of very great 
depth, say 150 feet, there the side yard for a 3-story 
building would have to be 30 feet between adjacent 
buildings or 15 feet on each side of the flat to be 
erected. This also is quite liberal in view of the 
great depth of the building. 

Note 9: It should be noted that the increase in 
width of court requirement because of greater depth 
of building applies to the entire width of the court. 
Without this specific provision the law would be 
evaded; as ingenious architects have sought to do in 
several cities by dividing the side yard up into several 
sections making each section of a certain width instead 
of increasing the entire width of the side yard by the 
amount required. 

Note 10: It will be noted that specific reference 
has been made to dwellings i>^ stories in height and 
2>i stories in height and that these are treated on the 
same basis with reference to width of side yards as 
buildings of 2 full stories and 3 full stories. respectivel\'. 
This is only proper; for, a i>^-story building might 
be higher than a 2-story building in actual number of 
feet in height. While the sloping roof does permit 
more light and air to enter the side yard, it does not 
confer enough benefit to offset the need of the greater 
width of side yard for a building of such height. 
While the definitions would include such parts of 
stories and require them to be counted as full stories, 
this is so important a matter that it has been thought 
best to state the requirement in such clear language 
that there can be no misunderstanding about it; for, 
it has been found in practice that builders and other 
laymen have not always understood this, with the 
result that it has given rise to much argument with 
the enforcing officials, causing them difficulties and 
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trouble. It is to obviate this that the language em- 
ployed in this section has been used. 

Note ii: One of the difliculties encountered in 
connection with side yards is found in the practice 
which prevails in many cities, especially where the 
peaked roof house exists, of having a very heav\ 
"overhang" of the eaves; or, in the case of flat uh){ 
houses, having the cornice run all the way around the 
side yard or well into it. Ihere are man\ in>tances 
where adjacent cornices thus overhanging have com- 
pletely filled the entire side yard. A side yard under 
these conditions is of little value: for. all of the sun- 
light and most of the air is shut off at the roof by 
cornices which amount almost to a solid wall. I he 
result is darkness, dampness and lack of ventilation 
and the entire purpose of having a side yard is thus 
defeated. 

For these reasons an absolute limit of iH inches is 
set on the amount of projection of cornices and eaves. 
This would give ^ feet overhang between two adjacent 
dwellings reducing in the case of a 2-stor\ dwelling 
the effective space for light and ventilation from H 
feet to 5 feet. It is at once seen from this mere state- 
ment how vitally imjx)rtant it is to safeguard this 
point. 

Strong arguments will be presented to permit en- 
croachments upon the side yard space by means 
of porches and bay windows. I his should not be 
permitted. The minimum widths set down in this 
section are the minimum and should not K» encroached 
upon. Bay windows are not at all necessary in the 
side yard, as the principal nH»ms of the house do not 
usually open upon that kind of opt»n space but upon 
the street, or front \ard. or rear >ard where it is 
easily feasible to have ba\ windows. With regard 
to porches in side yards, the situation is somewhat 
different. While it is true that ample porch facilities 
for any dwelling can be obtained at both fmnt and 
rear, it will be found in a number of cities. especialK 
in the case of two-family houses, thai it is di'sircd to 
have the entrance for one of the families b\ means nt 
a porch or piazza at one side t)f the building. I his 
must necessarily extend into the side \ard. Having 
the porch in this location is of course not a necessitv 
as the building can be sc» planned as to permit entr\ 
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to both apartments from the front, but this may in- 
volve a change in the habits of the people and it may 
not be worth while to attempt to overcome the op- 
position that will be aroused by such a change. If, 
therefore, it is desired to meet this point of view the 
following concession is suggested (see also Section 2. 
Subdivision 16). Add at the end of paragraph (d) the 
following: 

Concession Concession: "Except that in a private-dwelling or a 
two-family dwelling hereafter erected one unenclosed out- 
side porch may be located in the side yard, provided such 
porch does not extend into the side yard a greater distance 
than SIX feet from the side wall of the building nor 
exceed TWELVE feet in its other horizontal dimension. 
The width of the side yard in dwellings hereafter erected" 

Note 12: The question arises sometimes as to 
whether these requirements for multiple dwellings 
should apply to hotels. It will be noted that no ex- 
ception has been made in this provision in the case of 
hotels, although the modern hotel as defined in Para- 
graph 4, Section 2, has been exempted from the rear 
yard requirements of the law. It may be asked why 
it is not equally necessary to exempt hotels similarly 
from the side yard requirement. The reason that such 
exemption is not necessary is to be found in the fact 
that the modern hotel (and that is the only type that 
we are concerned with) is as a rule built on a comer 
lot and very often on a lot bounded by three streets. 
It certainly ought not to be built on an interior lot, 
and for these reasons the side yard treatment is not 
likely to be employed in connection with a modem 
hotel. Such a building will get its light and air from 
the streets and generally in addition from a large inner 
court and sometimes from a back yard and outer court. 
One state has handled this situation by adding at the 
end of the section the following: 

**The above requirements for side yards shall not 
apply to hotels hereafter erected, as defined in Para- 
graph 4 of Section 2, outside of residential districts." 

This would permit great latitude in the case of hotels 
built in the business sections of cities, the place where 
they are as a rule located in most cities, but would. 
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require hotels located in residential districts to pre- 
serve the amenities of the residential character of 
the district by having adeauate side yards. This 
scheme is not recommended. The writer believes 
that in most cases it will be found that hotels can 
with perfect propriety conform to the require- 
ments of this section, as they will not desire to 
utilize side yards at all. Where, however, a situa- 
tion exists where it seems wise to make an exception, 
the scheme above outlined might be advantageously 
followed. 

Note 13: One city where the detached type of 
dwelling was the prevailing type and where the " row 
house" was almost unknown, was very anxious that 
their law should prohibit absolutely the building of 
houses in rows or contiguous to each other. Such a 
provision would mean that all houses would have to be 
detached. It would prevent the usual type of semi- 
detached house. It would prevent the so-called 
** Philadelphia row" and it would prevent such admir- 
able "group houses" as have been developed at Saw- 
yer Park, williamsport. Pa., or at N orkship Village. 
the U. S. Shipping Board development or in the devel- 
opment of the Hconomical Homes Q>. at Klizabeth. 
N. J. — to cite but a few of the recent g<K)d types of 
group housing developments of the country. It would 
also prevent the building of apartment houses and 
flats in the way in which almost the entire cities of 
New York and Chicago are built up and would prevent 
the building of the usual type of dwelling house in the 
closely built up sections of any city. 

This mere statement as to the effect of such a scheme 
is in itself suflTicient to indicate that it is impracticable. 
even though desirable from some points of view. From 
the legal point of view it is of very doubtful constitu- 
tionality. One doesn't see upon what basis it could 
be justified or sustained in court. To say that every 
building shall stand off so many feet from any adjacent 
building even though there may be no windows in its 
side walls and those side walls may be of brick, would 
be hard to justify upon grounds of health, safety or 
welfare. 

Note 14: Some states have sought to limit the re- 
quirement that side yards shall be a minimum width, 
to those cases where there are ** required windows" in 
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the side walls. In other words, where a type of dwell- 
ing is erected in which all the rooms receive their light 
and air either from the street or rear yard but have 
supplementary windows on the side yards, it is sug- 
gested that a very narrow side yard be permitted. 
There is a good deal of plausibility to this suggestion 
but it is a dangerous practice which ought not to be 
permitted, for, it will mean inadequate space between 
buildings, with resultant dampness; and this space, 
among certain classes of the population at least will 
become the gathering ground for waste material and 
refuse of various kinds. There is danger, too, that 
later on the building in question may be altered, that 
rooms may be subdivided and new rooms created open- 
ing entirely on the side yard which will not furnish 
adequate light or ventilation. This is a very real 
danger. For these reasons, it is essential that this 
section should contain the requirement which it does, 
" If any space is left it shall conform to the provi- 
sions of this section. " 

Note 15: In some cities architects have sought to be 
permitted to have side yards built over on the ground 
floor just as they have desired to cover over courts 
and rear yards on the ground floor, in the case espe- 
cially of multiple dwellings. This should not be per- 
mitted. One of the advantages of the side yard and 
one of the reasons for according it the liberal treatment 
which is accorded to it in this law is because of the fact 
that it enables persons using the dwelling to walk all 
around it, to have ready access to the rear yard and to 
have side yards. We have not yet in our civilization 
in America had to resort to the hanging gardens of 
Babylon and until we do, it would seem desirable to 
keep yards down on the earth and not up in the sky. 
It is not at all necessary to permit this excessive use 
of land and it should not be permitted. 

Note 16: The declaration of purpose introduced in 
the first sentence of this section which reads: 

" In order to insure adequate light and ventilation 
and reduce the conflagration hazard and preserve the 
amenities of residential districts". 

is novel though it has been followed in a number of 
the recently enacted housing laws. The language has 
not as >et been construed by the courts. The writer 
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believes that the section is strengthened by this decla- 
ration of purpose: for, it enables the supporters of the 
law when attacked to adduce as reasons for this section 
not merely the necessity of adequacy of light and air 
but the importance of reducing the conflagration 
hazard— something very different from the fire hazard 
and one which affects the whole community— as well 
as the important consideration of having civilized and 
pleasant conditions of living. Ihe writer believes 
that on the Welfare clause of the Police Power the 
courts will uphold a requirement of this kind, based 
up<jn the necessities of preserving the amenities of 
residential districts: and that a law based upon the 
undesirability of having houses built so close together 
that one bed room is so near to a bed r(K)m of an 
adjacent dwelling that there cannot be proper privac> . 
will be sustained and supported by our courts. 

NoTH 17: If the plan outlined in this section of 
determining the size of side yards on the ba^is (»f space 
between adjacent buildings does not commend itself in 
any given case and it is desired to enact a provision on 
the basis of having the side yard measured to the lot 
line and not take advantage of conditions on neighbor- 
ing property, the following AI/IKKNA I l\'K SKC- 
TION is given for guidance in such a contingenc\ : 

§24. Side N'ards: Distance Between Adjacent ^yf^^juji^ 
Buildings.' In order to insure adequate light and ven- 
tilation and reduce the conflagration hazard and preserve 
the amenities of residential districts, no dwelling hereafter 
erected shall approach nearer at any point to the lot line 
than as prescribed in this section. Ihe space K'tween 
such dwelling and the side lot line measure^! from the side 
wall of said dwelling shall be deemed a side yard and shall 
be as follows: 

(a) In the case of private dwellings hereafter erected one 
story in height such space shall be not less than III KM- 
feet: for such dwellings one and one half or two st<»rieN in 
height FOL R feet : f<»r such dwellings iw«i and one half or 
three stories in height Fl\ I* feet qnd shall increase sim- 
ilarly (jNh foot for each additi<»nal >t(»r\ or part storv 
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(b) In the case of two-family dwellings and multiple- 
dwellings hereafter erected such space shall be proportion- 
ate to the height of such dwelling and also to its length or 
depth, as follows: For such dwellings one story in height 
such space shall be not less than FOUR feet; for such 
dwellings one and one half or two stories, FIVE feet; for 
such dwellings two and one half or three stories, SIX 
feet; for such dwellings four stories SEVEN feet; and 
shall increase similarly ONE foot for each additional story 
or part story. Wherever such dwellings exceed SIXTY 
feet in length or depth, such side yard space shall be 
further increased throughout its entire width by ONE 
foot for every TEN feet or fraction thereof that such 
length or depth is in excess of SIXTY feet. 

(c) All of the above mentioned side yards shall be at 
every point open from the ground to the sky, except as 
otherwise provided in paragraph sixteen of section two. 

(d) Nothing in this section contained shall be construed 
as preventing the building of dwellings in rows adjacent 
to each other with no space between them. 

(e) Nor shall anything in this section be construed as 
preventing the building of single dwellings of all classes 
right up to the side lot line, provided no room or public 
hall or other part thereof obtains the light and ventilation 
required by this act from windows located at such lot line 
or on any side yard less than the size required by this 
section. 

(f) If any space is left it shall conform to the provisions 
of this section. 

Note i8: If this scheme is followed instead of the 
one suggested, it will be necessary to add to Section 
29 the following: After the words "shall conform 
to the provisions of section twenty-four relating to 
side yards" strike out the period, insert a comma, and 
add the following: 

" but shall be twice the width therein required." 
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§25. Courts.* The size of all* courts for dwellings 
hereafter erected shall be proportionate to the height* of 
the court, which for purposes of this section shall be meas- 
ured from the bottom of such court, wherever it starts. 
to the top of the highest wall abutting it. No court shall 
be less in any part^ than the minimum sizes prescribed in 
this section. The minimum width of a court throughout 
its entire height shall never be less than ONK THIRI^ of 
such height. The length of an inner court shall never be V 
less than twice such minimum width.* 1 he length of a 
court, except in the case of a side yard, shall never be 
greater than four times its width.^ The width of all courts 
adjoining the lot line shall be measured to the lot line 
and not to an opposite building.** 

Note i : The comments in connection with the Explana* 
definitions (Section 2. Sub-division 7) have a special tion 
bearing on this section, and should be read in con- 
nection therewith. 

Note 2: While there is a material difference be- 
tween outer and inner courts and logically they should 
be treated in the law on a different basis, the outer 
court being permitted to be of a less size than the 
inner court because of the better opportunities for 
securing light and ventilation, yet in this law all 
courts have been treated alike. This has been done 
deliberately with a full realization that it is not "logi- 
cal.** It has been done in order to keep the law as 
simple as possible. It is especially desirable to keep 
it simple in this section, as it is very easy to have 
extremely complicated provisions with reference to 
open spaces, especially courts, unless one is on one's 
guard. The difference between this law and the 
New York City law in this respect is marked. Here it 
has been possible to embody all the provisions with 
reference to sizes of courts in 140 words. In the New 
York law it takes 2,0^0 words to treat the same topic. 
the provisions comprising some six closeiv printed 
pa^es of small type. The result is a complicated pro- 
vision which the ordinary layman has difficulty in 
understanding. 
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Note 3: The plan adopted for regulating the size 
of courts as set forth in this section marks a radical 
departure from the methods employed in earlier hous- 
ing law's. In all previous enactments a fixed minimum 
width in feet has been established with a similar fixed 
increase for increased height of the dwelling — generally 
of one foot for each story of increased height. The 
objections to this method of regulation are that it is 
more or less arbitrary, that it does not follow any 
definite principle — it represents at best only the re- 
sults of observation and experience as to what sized 
court will produce in practice a sufficient amount of 
light for a building of a given height. It also has the 
disadvantage of regulating the width of court by the 
height of the building in stories which is a very vari- 
able quantity. A three-story dwelling for instance 
may be 30 feet high or may be 40 feet high. It is 
obvious that the same width of court is not adequate 
under such different conditions. 

Similarly, most earlier laws fail to make allowance 
for the fact that in hotels and apartment houses, the 
courts very often do not extend down to the cellar or 
even to the ground level but stop sometimes at the 
second or third tier of beams. In such cases it is a 
hardship on the investor to require a court which is 
only 4 stories in height to be of a width that is neces- 
sary for one 6 stories in height, due to the fact that 
the dwelling is 6 stories high but the court itself only 
4 stories. As worded here, the height of the court is 
measured "from the bottom of such court, wherever 
it starts, to the top of the highest wall abutting it," 
thus also providing for the shutting off of light by 
parapet walls. 

Note 4: The phrase "less in any part" is an im- 
portant one. The irreducible minimum is the irre- 
ducible minimum. If a court 10 feet wide is the least 
sized court which will give adequate light and ven- 
tilation it is obviously unwise to permit any open 
space which is left for the purposes of light and ven- 
tilation to be of a less size. Architects, because of 
greater convenience in planning, will want to use all 
sorts of little recesses and extensions of a smaller 
size and different dimensions from those laid down in 
the law. This should not be permitted, as it will 
result in dark, damp, unventilated and unsanitary 
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shafts such as have prevailed in many of our larger 
cities to the great detriment of the occupants of the 
house. The following diagram shows some of these 
types of extensions and otTsets, which are illegal un- 
less they are made of adequate width when they may 
then be permitted. 




Frr.f. 



NoTK 'j: The standard established here that the 
width shall be not less than ONK I IIIKI) the hci>>ht 
of the cdurl. it is belitvi-d. will [irnve to he a very 
practical standard. i"he(jrelii:all\ . im the same prin- 
ciple Ihal the width i>f ihc stn-ft on which a dwelling 
abuts should be equal lo the heij;ht nf the dwelling in 
order to admit suHicient li>;ht. the width of a court 
should similarly be equal to its height or possibly 
even greater. r<) advocate such a scheme, as a mat- 
ter of compuls<ir> law. would, undoubtedly in the 
minds of many people juslifv the epithet of "ideal- 
istic" or "impractical," It is. however, what the 
Federal government has declared to be desirable in 
its "Standards for Permanent tjinslruclion" adopted 
March 7, un*<. and which were laid down and fi>l- 
tdwed in the industrial housing projects carried out 
by the L'. S. llept of l.ab<ir and the L" S. Shippmg 
Board and for which 2(X) million dollars was appri>- 
priated by ^jlngre^s, 

In these standards will be found the following re- 
quirements f<)r dwellings: 

"Open Spaces. Rear \ard depth not to be less 
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than height of building, nor in any case less than 20 
feet. Minimum distance between backs of bouses 
should be ^o feet.'* 

The requirements of the Model Law for "Courts" 
apply almost entirely to multiple dwellings, especially 
apartment houses, flats, tenements and hotels. The 
court treatment is practically unknown with the 
private dwelling and two-family dwelling — the usual 
method of development with these two types being 
the side yard. 

It is enlightening, therefore, to contrast the stan- 
dards laid down in the Model Law with the Standards 
of the Federal Government just referred to. in dis- 
cussing this type of multiple dwelling the Federal 
Standards have this to say: (Type 8) 

" Buildings are not to be more than 2 rooms deep. 
This means either that rooms shall open on a street or 
on a rear yard, or on an interior park sufficiently large 
for grass and trees to grow in it and of a sufficient size 
to admit direct sun shiru into all rooms opening on it, 
at some period of the day, except rooms with north- 
erly exposure." 

Compared with these, the Standards of the Model 
Housing Law for Courts with a width equal to only 
one-third of their height are most liberal — and far re- 
moved from "idealistic." Yet even these low stan- 
dards will be opposed by some architects and builders 
and representatives of other special interests who are 
opposed to housing laws that in any way restrict them. 

How liberal these standards are to the builder of 
apartments and tenement houses is shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 





COURTS 






Minimum 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Height of 


H'idibo? 


Length of 


Length of 


Building 


Court 


Inner Court 


Outer Court 


i-story (10 ft.) 


^U ft. 


6^3 ft. 


i3Kft. 


2-$tory (20 ft.) 


6^3 ft. 


I3»3 ft. 


26K ft. 


3 -story (30 ft.) 


10 ft. 


20 ft. 


40 ft. 


4-story (40 ft.) 


xy^ix. 


26^3 ft. 


53^ ft. 


5-story (50 ft.) 


\6^i ft. 


33.?3'ft. 


66>i ft. 


6-story (60 ft.) 


20 ft. 


40 ft. 


80 ft. 


and so on. 









It is seen from a study of this table that a person 
building a 3-story apartment house or flat, and utiiiz- 
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ing courts of various kinds would have to have his 
courts a minimum width of lo feet. If he used an 
inner court it would have to be lo by 20 feet; and 
if he used an outer court it would have to be 10 feet 
wide and could be any length he desired up to 40 
feet; beyond that point it would have to increase in 
width proportionately. 

Applying these standards to the extreme case of a 
sky-scraper hotel. 1 50 feet in height, it is evident that 
the courts would have to be 50 feet wide. While this 
may seem a great deal of open space to leave, it is 
not any too much to secure adequate light and venti- 
lation in a building of such great height. It is sig- 
nificant that this is the amount that the Federal 
Government Standards require to be left for private 
dwellings only 2}4 stories high. 

if the requirement that the width of the court shall 
be not less than ONE THIRD of its height seems tix) 
high a standard in any given community, and ONH 
FOURTH seems too little and not adequate, it is 
suggested that the ratio be expressed by decimals, as 
for example three tenths. 

It should be noted that the minimum width equal 
to one third of the height of the court applies through- 
out not only the entire width of the court, but also 
throughout Us entire height. So that it will not be 
possible, as some ingenious architects may urge, to 
so construe the law as to permit the erection of a 
three story apartment house with an inner court but 
)K feet wide for the top 10 feet of height or upper 
story; 6>^ feet wide at the second story, and 10 feet 
wide at the lowest story. The court must be 10 feet 
wide throughout. 

Note 6: The requirement that "the length of an 
inner court shall never be less than twice the mini- 
mum width prescribed by this section" is frequently 
not understocxl without analysis, especially in view 
of the requirement which immediately follows it and 
which seems to be a contradiction of it. Both require- 
ments are accurately expressed and mean what they 
say. The requirement above quoted is made neces- 
sary to insure an inner court of adequate size. In- 
stead of attempting to fix arbitrarily the length of an 
inner court a scientific principle has been evolved bv 
which the second horizontal dimension of an inner 
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court shall always be equal to twice the minimum 
width prescribed in the law. Thus an inner court, 
which the law requires to be lo feet wide, may not 
be less than 20 feet in length. The reason for this is 
that without this requirement neither sufficient light 
nor proper ventilation can be assured in this type of 
court where all the light and air that come in must 
come in over the top of the court. It should be noted 
that this provision does not require the length of the 
court to be twice the width, but merely twice the 
minimum prescribed by the law. They are very 
different things. To illustrate: In the case of a 
three-story dwelling the law requires a court to be 10 
feet wide. It is conceivable that an owner might 
prefer to have his court 12 feet wide; in other words, 
build better than the law requires. It would be ob- 
viously unfair in such case to penalize him and require 
him to have his court 24 feet long (twice its width), 
whereas his neighbor might build an inner court 10 
feet wide and 20 feet long and have it entirely legal. 

Note 7: A similar misunderstanding exists with 
regard to the provision " The length of a court, except 
in the case of a side yard, shall never be greater than 
four times its width." This seems to be a direct con- 
tradiction of the previous provision and to a per- 
son not familiar with the conditions, unreasonable. 
Courts become objectionable when they are long and 
narrow. The sunlight which streams in at the end 
or over the roof will not under such circumstances 
reach all portions of the court. The further away a 
room is from the outer end of a court the less desir- 
able it becomes. It is for the purpose of preventing 
the use of narrow courts of undue length that this 
provision has been formulated. It furnishes an auto- 
matic means of regulating this evil. 

Note 8: The requirement that the width of the 
court shall be measured to the lot line and not to an 
opposite building, while not legally necessary in view 
of the definition of a court as contained in Sub-division 
7 of Section 2, is here stated in the way that it is stated 
in order to make this subject so plain that no one can 
either misunderstand it or present arguments to the 
enforcing officials to be permitted to light or ventilate 
any portion of their dwelling from the adjoining 
premises. This puts an end to the evils of " borrowed 
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light." In this connection see the discussion under 
Section 2, Sub-division 6, Note 1. 

Note 9: Sometimes permission is desired to leave 
on the premises on which the dwelling is to be erected 
passageways of a smaller width than the minimum 
dimensions laid down in the law for yards or courts: 
claim being made that such spaces are additional to 
those required by law and that therefore it ought not 
to be necessary to make them so large, inasmuch as 
the rooms and other parts of the building all open 
directly upon courts of legal size and that if any win- 
dows open on these narrower spaces they will be sup- 
plementary to the windows required by law. Fhis is 
plausible but it is dangerous to permit it. Such spaces 
create unsanitary conditions. They are bound to 
result in dampness and invariably become gathering 
places for waste material; if supplementary windows 
open upon them it is likely that ultimately when it 
is proposed to alter the dwelling additional rcK)ms will 
be created which will get their sole light and ventila- 
tion from these spaces. I he only safe course of 
procedure is to require all open spaces to be of an 
adequate size. 

§ 26. Courts Open at Top. No court of a dwelling 
hereafter erected shall be covered* by a r(x>f or skylight. 
Everv' such court shall be at every point open from the 
ground to the sky unobstructed.* Except that in the case 
of hotels hereafter erected, as defined in paragraph four of 
section two, courts may start at the fl(K>r level of the low- 
est bed-room story. No court under any circumstances 
shall extend down so as to be less in size in any part than 
the minimum sizes prescribed in section twenty-five.' 

Note i: It is obvious that a court which is relied Kxplana- 
upon to furnish ventilation will be worthless if cov- tion 
cred over at the top with a skylight or glass awning. 
and yet this kind of court was in use considerably 
some years ago and is still used in some European 
cities. It is, however, antiquated and should not 
be permitted. A court should be open to the sky. 
Little enough air will be provided at the best. Noth- 
ing that obstructs it should be tolerated. The re- 
quirement that the court shall not be obstructed pro- 
ng 
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hibits the placing of fire-escape or other balconies in 
courts, thus encroaching upon the minimum space 
permitted. 

Note 2 : In connection with the discussion of Yards 
(Note 4, Section 22), the desire of certain interests to 
build over portions of the yard and courts on the 
ground floor and the propriety of this under certain 
limitations have been fully discussed. If it is de- 
termined to be wise to permit this and to adopt 
Concession i suggested in connection with Section 
22, then the following similar concession should be 
adopted for Section 26. After the words " lowest bed- 
room story," end of the section, add the following: 



Explana- 
tion 



Concetmn Concession: "and in the case of other multiple- 
dwellings where there are stores or shops on the entrance 
story, courts may start at the top of such entrance story." 

Note 3: It should be observed that this permits in 
the case of hotels the building over of the courts on all 
the stories below the first bedroom story; that is, 
stories in which the public rooms of the hotel are 
located, but this permission does not in any way in- 
clude the right to have rooms on such stories which 
do not have windows opening directly to the outer 
air; here the provisions of Section 31 will govern. 

Similarly in the case of apartment houses and other 
multiple dwellings where there are stores or shops on 
the entrance story, the courts may start at the top of 
such entrance story. It should be carefully noted 
that in both of these cases the entire court must go 
down to the bottom, wherever that bottom is located. 
It will not be possible, for instance, to stop a portion 
of the court in the case of a hotel at the third story and 
then extend down the rest of the court to the first 
• story, unless the court is at such point the minimum 
dimensions prescribed in Section 25. In other words, 
there is no prohibition against stopping a portion of 
the court at the third story and extending the rest 
down for two more stories to the ground floor, pro- 
vided the court for those two lower stories is the full 
size that is required as a minimum in Section 25. To 
do this, however, would mean that the court above 
the third story would have to be of a larger size than 
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the minimum required by the law. Figures i6 and 
17 illustrate this. Figure 16 shows what is not per- 
mitted with the court extended down less than the 
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Figure 16 
A Court Carrifd Down Unlawfully 

minimum size. Figure 17 shows what is permitted 
with the court extended down the legal size. Both 
diagrams are "sections through." 
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§27. Air-Intakes.* In all dwellings hereafter erected 
every inner court shall be provided with two-or more hori- 
zontal air-intakes at the bottom.' One such intake shall 
always communicate directly with the street or front \ard 
and one with the rear yard, and each shall consiNt of a pas- 
sageway** not less than three feet wide and seven feel hi^h 
which shall be left open, or be provided with an open «ate 
at each end. 
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Note i : The purpose of this requirement is to pro- 
vide a means of renewing the air in inner courts. Air 
currents are generally horizontal; without these in- 
takes or tunnels the air in an inner court is pretty sure 
to be stagnant most of the time except at the top story. 
With this provision, however, excellent ventilation 
is furnished; that is, as good ventilation as can be 
obtained through the use of courts. This system has 
been in vogue for some years in several cities and has 
given great satisfaction. A strong current of air is gen- 
erally to be found circulating through the court. It is, 
of course, essential that the tunnel should always be 
kept open and that the occupants of the house should 
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Figure 18 
Intakes 



not be allowed to obstruct thefreepassageof air by using 
the tunnels as storage places or by closing them up 
at the ends with solid doors, both of which experiences 
have been had in cities where the intake is used. The 
tunnels are not expensive; generally one of the side 
walls of the building acts as one of the walls of the tun- 
nel, and all that it is necessary to build is the opposite 
wall, which can be a partition. It is better to build 
it substantially in order to minimize the fire danger. 
The tunnels are also an excellent means of exit from 
the yard to the street in case of fire and in the case of 
apartment houses afford a convenient delivery en- 
trance for tradesmen. The above diagram illus- 
trates the arrangement of the intake. 
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Note 2: Certain interests will seek to omit the 
intake entirely or to limit the requirement for an in- 
take to inner courts "which extend through more 
than one story" or even "through more than two 
stories." To permit such methods of construction is 
a serious mistake. No inner court should be permitUd 
without an intake. If, unwisely it is permitted, then 
the whole scheme for treating inner and outer courts 
on the same basis will have to be revised, and inner 
courts will have to be twice the minimum width laid 
down in Section 2^. 

In some cities there will be a gcxxl deal of opposi- 
tion to this requirement with reference to the in- 
take leading to the street, especially where it is de- 
sired to use the ground floor of the building for stores 
or shops. In such cases objection will be made to 
giving up the space necessary for the intake, on the 
ground that it will interfere with the proper size and 
shape of store desired. This is true. Objection will 
also be made to taking the intake through the cellar 
in such cases, because of the extra expense involved 
in carrying the court down to the cellar level and the 
necessity of providing an areaway and grating at the 
front of the building. If it is desired to meet these 
objections, the best way is to require but one intake. 
In such case the following concession is suggested. 
Substitute the following: 

Concession: "§27. Air-Intaki-:s. In all dwellings 
hereafter erected every inner court shall be provided with 
one or more horizontal air-intakes at the bottom. ( )nc such 
intake shall always communicate directly with the street 
or front yard or rear yard and shall consist of a passageway 
not less than three feet wide and seven feet high which 
shall be left open, or be provided with an open gate at 
each end." 

Note 3: It should be noted that the law is silent as 
to whether the intake or tunnel should be begun at the 
level of the entrance story or at the cellar or even at 
the second story. This is deliberate and great lati- 
tude in this regard is given to the owner. Ihe re- 
quirements of the law are satisfied and the purposes 
of the section are secured if the tunnel is left at the 
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bottom of the court, wherever that bottom may hap- 
pen to be. If the court extends down to the ground, 
as is contemplated by this law, then the tunnel would 
start either at the. ground level or in the cellar. 

Note 4: Permission may be asked to use a metal 
duct instead of the open passageway. This should 
not be granted as experience shows such ducts to be 
unsatisfactory. They do not allow sufTicient move- 
ment of the air, as they often run with turns and angles 
in them. Cats crawl into them and commit nuisances, 
and they become generally objectionable. The tunnel 
is the only thing that is adequate. 

§ 28. Angles in Courts. Nothing contained in the 
foregoing sections concerning courts shall be construed as 
preventing the cutting off of the comers' of said courts, 
provided that the running length of the wall across the 
angle of such comer does not exceed seven feet.' 
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Explana- 
tion 



Note 1 : The purpose of this section is to permit 
the cutting off of the comer of a court so as to secure 
a window at an angle, thus obtaining better light, as 
illustrated in Figure 19. 

Note 2: The limitation of 7 feet in length of the 
portion of the wall thus set at an angle is necessary as 
otherwise evasion of the requirement establishing the 
minimum width of the court will be possible; in- 
genious architects will be quick to seize this loophole 
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and plan a court as shown in Figure 20, so as to make 
the wall running at an angle practically coincide with 
the entire length of the court, thus materially reducing 
the width desired. 

529. Buildings on Same Lot With a Dwelling.* If 
any building is hereafter placed on the same lot with a 
dwelling there shall always be maintained between the said 
buildings an open unoccupied space extending upwards 
from the ground and extending across the entire width of 
the lot. If such buildings are placed at the side of each 
other the space between them- shall conform to the pro- 
visions of section twenty-four relating to side yards. If 
such buildings are placed one at the rear of the other, the 
space between them shall be the same as that prescribed 
in sections twenty-two and twenty-three for rear yards- 
In all cases the height of the highest building on the lot 
shall regulate the dimensions. No building' * of any kind 
shall be hereafter placed upon the same lot with a dwelling 
so as to decrease the minimum size of courts or yards as 
hereinbefore prescribed, except one-story private garages 
or stables as provided in the next section. If any dwelling 
is hereafter erected uponany lot upon which there isalready 
another building, it shall comply with the provisions of 
this act, and in addition the space between the said build- 
ing and the said dwelling shall be of such size and arranged 
in such manner as is prescribed in this section, the height of 
the highest building on the U>t to regulate the dimensions. 

Note i : This section deals with the evils of lot Kxplana- 
overcrowding, caused by the erection of many build- ^{^^ 
ings upon the same lot. In some cities where deep 
lots prevail as many as three or four separate build- 
ings are sometimes found ufx)n the same lot. In 
some cases all these separate buildings are used for 
dwelling purposes, often as tenements. The evils of 
the rear tenement have been so often rehearsctl that 
they need not be repeated here. It is obvious that if 
several buildings are to be placed on the same lot the 
relation of each building to the other must be carefullv 
considered and nothing must be permitted that would 
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jeopardize the maintenance of proper open spaces for 
all of the buildings. From an ideal point of view many 
people would wish to prohibit by law the erection of a 
building upon the rear of a lot upon which there is a 
dwelling in front, but reflection shows that this is not 
feasible. Where lots are deep and a system of alleys 
prevails the owner must necessarily have more than 
one building on his lot if he is to utilize his land to 
its full commercial development. Moreover, any ap- 
propriate scheme for the treatment of alleys and their 
elimination as sources of evil must contemplate the 
erection of dwellings fronting upon the alley. When 
we come to the consideration of private dwellings it is 
at once apparent that the owners of high-class pri- 
vate dwellings must be permitted to have garages, 
private stables, and similar buildings at the rear of 
their lot. This is the best place for them. 

Note 2: It appears, therefore, that several build- 
ings on the same lot are an inherent necessity in many 
cases. The important thing is to see that they are 
not constructed so as to become an evil. This sec- 
tion automatically prevents this by requiring in all 
such cases that the open space between buildings 
shall be of sufficient size. This is accomplished by 
applying to such open spaces the same requirements 
as are imposed for rear yards when one building is at 
the rear of the other; and for side yards when the 
buildings are at the side of each other. This is ob- 
viously the only way to treat the subject; the pres- 
ence or absence of a real or imaginary lot line should 
make no difference in the space required to furnish 
adequate light and ventilation. 

Note 3: In the earlier laws an attempt was made 
under this section to prohibit on the same lot with a 
dwelling "any building other than a dwelling." This 
was intended to stop the building of a factory on the 
rear of the lot where there was a dwelling on the front. 

A number of difficulties at once presented them- 
selves. It was found in practice that such a provision 
did a great deal more than was contemplated or de- 
sired. The first great difficulty encountered was the 
garage. Such a provision prevented either a private 
garage or private stable at the rear of a private dwell- 
ing. This was obviously an impossible situation. It 
also prevented the building of a little workshop at the 
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rear of the lot where a man interested in carpentry 
might employ himself as a means of recreation ; it also 
prevented children's playhouses, some types of sum- 
mer houses or outdoor studios and so on. 

It would also have prevented a very common change 
in occupancy which takes place in many neighbor- 
hoods, viz., the alteration of a dwelling on the front 
of the lot for store purposes, and the use of a dwelling 
on the rear for residence purposes. 

For all of these reasons, it seems best not to attempt 
to regulate these conditions through a Housing Law, 
but to leave their control to Zoning Regulations 
which will necessarily go into questions of Use of 
property in great detail and with reference to the 
peculiar conditions which exist in different parts of 
a city. 

Note 4: Some cities and states have th(»ught it 
wise to legislate against rear dwellings so as to pre- 
vent the chief evil of such structures, vi/.. their bt'ing 
shut away from public observation without tmtl<M)k 
on the street and often without access e.xcept through 
a front building. If this evil seems likel\ to develop 
in any community, the following Variation is sug- 
gested. Add at the end of this section the f(»ll(»wing: 

Variation i: " No dwellinu shall hereafter be s<» erected 
or placed on a lot that it shall be left without at least one 
side thereof having a proper and adequate frontage u\Mm 
the street on which the lot fronts. Nor shall an\ building 
other than a dwelling be placed upon the same lot with a 
dwelling so as to interfere with such adequate and proper 
street frontage of said dwelling." 

Note 5: There are a number of considerations n»be 
observed in connection with this subject. In the first 
place, it will not do to prohibit outri^jht the erectitin of 
dwellings at the rear of the l<a. If a man wants to 
set back his dwelling and leave a very large fnmt \ard, 
he certainly has a right to do so and ought to be free 
to do S(}. 

It will not do either to require, as some cities have, 
that a dwelling so placed "shall have at least i»ne side 
thereof with an unobstructed frontage upon the street." 

Such a provision would prevent buildings hnrated as 
shown in the diagram on the next page. 
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That is, one building at the rear of the other with 
50 feet between the two (a more than adequate space) 
but the rear dwelling for 5 feet of its length behind the 
front building. In such a case the rear dwelling would 
not have an " unobstrtuted frontage upon the street." 




Another point to bear in mind is in relation to alley 
dwellings. In some cities it may be necessary to per- 
mit dwellings fronting un alleys and without any other 
street frontage. In such case the provisions of Varia- 
tion I would prove embarrassing. The situation could 
be met, however, by adding at the end of the Varia- 
tion the following: 

N'ariation 2: "The provisions of this requirement for 
street frontage shall not appl>' to dwellings having an 
entrance and frontage upon a public alley." 
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Note 6: It should be noted that Variation i de- 
liberately refers to "adequate frontage uptin the strtel 
om wbuD Iht loi JTonts." As under the provisions of 
Paragraph 2 \ of Section 2 (definitions) a pubhc alley 16- 
feetmdeisa "street", it becomes necessary in this case 
to refer to "the street on which the lot/ron/s." 

It should also be noted that this Variation provides 
not only for the case of new dwellings erected at the 
rear of the lot, but also for cases " where some building 
other than a dwelling is placed on the same lot with a 
dwelling." An important consideration that must not 
be lost sight of is that this requirement (Variatitjn i) 
would prohibit a dwelling for the chauffeur over the 

Erivate garage at the rear, unless the garage were so 
xiated as to " have one side with a proper and ade- 
quate frontage upon the street." 

A garage with chauffeur's Quarters in it located as 
in the following diagram would not be possible. 
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Note 7: Difficulties sometimes arise with regard 
• to the treatment of corner lots where it is desired to 
place one building fronting on one street, which of 
course will be directly behind the building fronting on 
the-other street. This is inherently the same situation 
as two adjoining buildings on diflFerent lots with side 
yards between them, and the open space between the 
buildings should be treated as side yards and regulated 
in that way. This is done at once, automatically, if 
the owner, for purposes of the law and the record, di- 
vides his lot and treats it as two lots. Then each build- 
ing has relation to its own particular lot. This is an 
option which most owners will gladly seize, as it will 
impose upon them less onerous requirements than 
would be imposed if the open spaces required by Sec- 
tion 29 were made to apply to this class of cases. 

§30. Private Garages and Private Stables.* A 
private igarage or private stable may be built at the rear 
of a lot on which there is a dwelling at the front. In the 
case of private garages which do not exceed one story in 
height, the depth of the rear yard shall be measured to 
the middle line of the alley or to the rear lot line, as the 
case may be, as provided in section twenty-two, and such 
garage or stable if not over one story high may approach 
within ten feet of the rear wall of the dwelling or may be 
attached as an extension to the dwelling provided it does 
not obstruct light or ventilation in any way. In the case 
of garages over one- story high and in all other cases the 
rear yard shall be measured from the rear wall of the 
dwelling to the nearest wall of the building at the rear of 
the lot. 

No public garage or public stable may be erected on the 
same lot with a dwelling. No private garage or private 
stable on the same lot with a dwelling shall exceed two- 
stories in height. It may have living rooms therein for 
the use solely of the chauffeur or coachman or member of 
his family. If so occupied, the garage or stable in addi- 
tion to complying with the provisions of this act shall 
have an entrance from outside of the building without 
passing through the garage or stable. 
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Note i : The almost universal use of the automo- 
bile — among workingmen as well as among other 
classes — brings important changes in property sub- 
division and in the use of property. It is no longer 
safe to plan an Industrial Housing Development that 
does not provide a garage, or a place for one. with 
each workingman's dwelling. L'p-to-date housing 
laws consequently, must give this matter careful 
consideration. 

For these reasons, the above provisions have been 
formulated. They have been framed, as will be noted, 
with great liberality. They allow otie story private 
^ garages to approach within lo feet of the rear wall of 
the dwelling and allow such garages to occupy the 
space required to be left open as rear yard space in 
Section 23. To illustrate: Let us take the case of a 
3-story dwelling on a lot kx) feet deep. Let us assume 
the owner desires to set back his house 25 feet from 
the front line; under the provisions of Section 23 he 
would have to leave a rear yard of 2o''( of 7s feet 
(the depth of lot less the set-back) or 15 feet. I his. 
however, can be measured to the middle line of his 
i6-f(X)t alley. I le would have to leave therefore a rear 
yard of only 7 feet on his lot. He could accordingly 
have a garage 20 feet deep at the rear of the lot — 
leave a io-f(X)t rear yard between it and the house, 
. and have a dwelling 45 feet deep. While this seems 
at first to be an inadequate back yard, it is not so in 
reality. For, the rear rooms of the dwelling will open 
upon an open space of 46 feet (lo-fcx)t back \ard. 
plus over the top of the 2(>-f(X)t one-story garage. 
plus 16-foot alley) and in all probability of 76 feet 
if his neighbor at the rear develops his property in a 
similar way. 

Note 2: Obviously, these privileges should not be 
granted to garages over one story high; for. buildings 
higher than that at the rear of the lot would undulv 
interfere with adequate light and ventilation of the 
dwelling on the front. 

There are a few cases, however, where a person of 
means will want to have living accommixJations over 
the garage for his chauffeur and for the chauffeur's 
family. This ought to be possible. It is accordinuiv 

Erovided for. In such a case, however, the rei^uireJ 
ack yard cannot be measured to the middle line <»f 
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the alley but must be left between the two buildings. 
In the case cited under Note i, the only difference 
that there would be if the garage were a 2-story one, 
would be that the space between the rear of thedwell- 
ing*and the garage would have to be 1 5 feet instead 
of 10 feet. It i^ apparent that this also is most liberal 
treatment. 

§31. Rooms, Lighting and Ventilation of.^ In every 
d^^llitig hereafter erected every* room' shall have at least 
oite window, and preferably two windows/ opening directly 
upon the street, or upon a yard or court of the dimensions 
specified in this article and located on the same lot, and 
such window shall be so located* as to properly light all 
portions of such rooms. Ample provision for through or 
cross-ventilation* so as to insure free movement of the air 
shall be provided in each room by means of transoms, doors, 
or windows. The provisions of this section shall not, how- 
ever, apply to rooms used as art galleries,* swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, squash courts or for similar purposes, pro- 
vided such rooms are adequately lighted and ventilated by 
ventilating skylights in the roof thereof. 

p , Note i : This section taken with the sections regu- 

£izpiana- lating the size of open spaces is the keystone of the 

^° arch of the law. It is obvious that we should permiC 

no dark rooms to be built in future dwellings. Es- 
pecial note should be taken of the phrase that the 
open space is to be of the dimensions specified in this 
article and also that it is to be located on the same lot. 
Note 2: No room in which people live, not merely 
one in which they sleep, should be dependent for its 
sole light and ventilation upon a ventilating skylight. 
Human beings need more than light and air. Tney 
must have outlook. * Rooms of the type described 
are little better than prison cells, and yet notwith- 
standing these considerations architects will be found 
who wish to construct rooms of this type for servants. 
It should not be permitted. In the case of private 
dwellings there are types of rooms such as have been 
enumerated in the last sentence of this section; 
namely, art galleries, swimming pools, squash courts, 
etc., where the requirement for a window might in- 
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terfere with the primary purpose of the room. This 
would certainly be the case with art galleries. It will 
do no harm, therefore, to permit roof lighting and ven- 
tilation in lieu of windows in such cases. 

Note 3: The question will be raised as toJwhether 
this provision applies to pantries and clothes closets. 
Neither of these is a rcxim. and the law is not intended 
to require windows in clothes closets. They would 
be objectionable there. A window in a butler's pan- 
try is very desirable but it is not always practicable 
to provide it and such a provision in the law would 
materially complicate the planning in many cases. 
It is not advisable, however, to put into this section 
a specific exception stating that windows are ttot re- 
quired in butler's pantries and clothes closets, as it 
might have the effect of suggesting to some of the un- 
scrupulous architects who plan multiple dwellings a 
method of evading the requirements with regard to 
lighting of rooms by marking the r(K)ms "closets" and 
"pantries" for purposes of getting the plans passed 
and then after the dwelling is erected, building dark 
bedrooms. It can safely be left to the enforcing offi- 
cials to distinguish between the biyna fide pantry or 
clothes closet and the "fake" one. 

Note 4: This is a new advance. No housing laws 
heretofore enacted have required more than one win- 
dow in a room. In most cases it is just as easy to 
provide two windows as one. Fhey are very much 
needed for both light and ventilation. While the law 
as worded does not outlaw a plan with only one win- 
dow in a room, it "suggests" two. This will enable 
the enforcing officials to require two windows in cases 
where it is feasible. 

Note 5: The requirement that the windows "shall 
be so located as to properly light all portions of such 
rooms" has been found necessary in some cities. 
especially in the case of multiple dwellings where a 
room is located with a window at the extreme corner 
of it opening on some court with the result that there 
are portions of the nK)m which are t<K) far removed 
from the light and are dim and shadowy. This re- 
quirement enables the enforcing officials to refuse to 
approve the plans where such conditions exist. (See 
Figure 23, next page.") 

Note 6: This also is a new advance. In recent 
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years the science of ventilation has undergone radical 
and revolutionary changes. As a result of careful 
scientific study and experimentation we have come to 
learn that "cubic air content" is of relatively little 







moment, and that the important things are the reduc- 
tion of high temperature, the avoidance of too much 
moisture and especially free movement of the air. 
The opportunity for "through" or cross-ventilation, 
therefore, becomes of vital consequence. It is re- 
markable the difference a transom over a bed room 
door will make in the livableness of the room. The 
best way to secure "through" ventilation of course 
is to have windows in opposite or adjacent sides of a 
room. This, however, is not always possible, espe- 
cially in the case of multiple dwellings. Where this 
is not possible, very good results are obtained by pro- 
viding communicating doors between adjacent rooms, 
when such doors are strategically located. 

Note 7: It should be noted that the provisions of 
this section will fully safeguard conditions where it is 
permitted to cover over yards or courts, or a portion 
of them, on the ground floor. Nothing in such per- 
mission would give the right to construct rooms on 
the ground floor which do not have windows opening 
on an open space of lawful size. 

Note 8: in some cities where owing to high land 
values the necessity for concentrated housing exists, 
types of multiple dwellings have been evolved in 
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which there are on each floor one or several so<alied 
"interior apartments," which have ail their rooms 
opening either on a court or on the side yard. It is 
believed by some that it is bad for people to live in 
such homes, without outlook on either street or rear 
yard. Certainly such apartments cannot have as 
adequate ventilation as those on the street or yard. 
If it is desired to prohibit these inside flats, the follow- 
ing variation is suggested. Add at the efd the fol- 
lowing: 

Variation: "In multiple-dwellings of Class A here- Variition 
after erected there shall be no apartment, suite or group 
of rooms which does not contain at least one r(x>m open- 
ing directly upon the street or rear yard.*' 

§ 32. Windows in Rooms.' In every dwelling hereafter 
erected the total window area in each r(X)m- shall be at 
least ONE SEVENTH of the superficial fl(K)r area of the 
room, and the whole window shall be made so as to open in 
all its parts.' Such window area shall be of windows open- 
ing directly upon the street, or upon a yard or cr)urt of the 
dimensions specified in this article. At least one such 
window shall be not less than twelve square feet* in area 
between the stop-beads. In multiple-dwellings hereafter 
erected the top of at least one window shall be not less 
than seven feet six inches above the flrwr. 

Note i : This is an attempt to assure suftkient light K^nlana- 
and ventilation in all rooms. It will operate only in ^^J^ 
the case of very large rooms or where an attempt might 
be made to evade the law by constructing a long rcx)m 
and later subdividing it. In this event more ample 
window space should be provided. It will be seen 
at a glance that there is nothing in this section that 
can be deemed a hardship by anyone. In the case 
of a bed room of 90 square feet the window would 
have to be a little over 12 square feet in area, which is 
about the usual size. That would give a window 2 » 2 
feet wide and 5 feet high. 

Note 2: The provisions of this section are not in- 
tended to apply to bath rooms and water-closet com- 
partments. That subject is treated under Section 37. 
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Note 3: The phrase "in all its parts" means that 
the whole window shall open. If the window is a 
"double-hung" sash, both halves must open fully. 
If the window is a casement window or hinged sash, 
the whole window will naturally open. Similarly, 
if it is a pivoted sash. 

Note 4: The establishing of 12 square feet as a 
standard does not mean that a room cannot have 
windows less in size than this but that there must be 
at least one window of that size in a room. This 
would permit such further ornamental treatment as 
may be desired with oval or fan-shaped windows or 
windows of irregular size, for architectural effect. 

§ 33. Rooms, Size of.^ In every dwelling hereafter 
erected all rooms, except water-closet compartments and 
bath rooms, shall be of the following minimum sizes: 
[Every room shall contain at least NINETY square feet 
;of floor area; no room shall be in any part less than 
SEVEN feet wide.* Except that kitchenettes' and cells* of 
jails may contain but fifty square feet of floor area, and be 
not less than five feet wide. In multiple-dwellings of 
Class A in each apartment, group or suite of rooms there 
shall be at least one room containing not less than ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY square feet of floor area.» 

ExDlana- Note i : Just as it has been found necessary to regu- 

^^ " late the minimum dimensions of open spaces to fur- 

nish light and ventilation, so it has been found equally 
necessary to establish the minimum dimensions of 
rooms, as it has happened that unscrupulous specu- 
lative builders, especially in the case of tenement 
houses, and in many cities also in the case of apart- 
ment houses, have- built rooms extremely small in 
order to pack people in as closely as possible and thus 
increase profits. The tendency has been especially 
manifest in the case of servants' rooms in high-class 
apartment houses, the theory having apparently been 
that servants are not human. The standard of 90 
square feet as the irreducible minimum for all rooms, 
whether bed rooms or any other kind, seems reason- 
able. Outside of such cities as New York no objection 
should be raised to this standard. In fact, it will be 
found that most dwellings that have been erected in 
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recent years have rcx)ms considerably larger than this. 
There will be one or two individuals, however, who 
think this standard too high, it is misleading to con- 
sider this question without a full realization of what a 
room 90 square feet in area is like to live in, because in 
many multiple dwellings the individual bedrooms are 
really the living rooms of the persons who sleep in 
them. It is especially so in tenements where as a 
rule more than one person sleeps in each bedrcx>m — 
sometimes several people. A rcx)m c)o square feet 
will seem a pretty gcxxl sized room on a plan, but the 
room assumes less desirability when considered, as it 
must be, with the various articles of furniture in it 
which are usually found there. Hven a nx^m 90 
square feet in area after a clothes closet or wardrobe 
has been built into it, thus taking 6 square feet of the 




Figure 34 
Room With Furniture In It 



floor area away, seems less commodious when a double 
bed, a bureau, a wash-stand, a chair, a small table. 
and a trunk are placed in the rcx>m. 

Note 2: It would seem that it should be unneces- 
sary to impose a minimum width of room, but experi- 
ence in several cities has shown that many architects 
and builders have been willing to build rooms of the 
most outrageous type^rcx^ms that look more like 
long corridors or sleeping-car effects than like living 
rooms. These have been chiefly in tenement houses 
or servants' njoms in apartment houses. In order to 
prevent this it has become necessary to establish a 
minimum beyond which they shall not go. Seven 
feet is little enough. 

Note 3: The " kitchenette" apartment house is not 
a desirable type of dwelling to encourage. From a 
social and civic point of view it is bad for a community 
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to have many buildings of this type; for, it makes it 
too easy for young married people to avoid the respon- 
sibilities of family life, and thus indirectly discourages 
having children. Such buildings are quite unsuitable 
for families in which there are children. 

The type fills, however, a legitimate need in the 
case of single women and. men and older people whose 
families have grown up. Kjew such buildings do no 
harm but they should be discouraged as a general 
type of development. In order to permit the kind 
of "light housekeeping" that is a feature of buildings 
of this class, it is necessary to permit in them " kitchen- 
ettes" of small size. Fifty square feet with a mini- 
mum width of five feet is quite as small as should be 




Figure 35 
Narrow Servant's- Room 

permitted, and as small as any legitimate interests will 
desire. 

Note 4: While it is desirable to afford prisoners 
confined in institutions all the essentials of life, and 
especially adequate light and air, it is obvious that it 
is neither necessary nor desirable to require cells in 
future penal institutions to be 90 square feet in 
area. This would add unduly to the cost of such 
institutions and is quite unnecessary for one-man cells. 

Note 5 : The requirement that in the case of apart- 
ment houses, flats and tenement houses there shall be 
in each apartment one room containing 150 square 
feet of floor area is for the purpose of insuring one liv- 
ing room of a reasonable size to permit proper family 
life. The law does not attempt to say which room this 
shall be. That is left to the architect and owner. 
The room may be the parlor or again it may be the 
dining room or kitchen. In the case of tenements it is 
of course obvious that it is unreasonable to require 
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each flat to have either parlor or dining room. The 
ordinary tenement has neither. It is all the more im- 
portant, therefore, in that class of buildings to have 
the kitchen or living room a reasonable size. 

§ ^4. Rooms, Height of. No r*cx)m in a private-dwell-\ 
ing or two-family dwelling hereafter erected shall be in any \ 
part less than FIGHT* feet high from the finished floor to 
the finished ceiling. Except that an attic- nxim in such 
private-dwelling or two-family dwelling need be but 
EIGHT feet high in but one half its area, but at no point 
less than SIX feet in height; where, however, such attic 
room contains a floor area of one hundred square feet 
or more* it shall be not less than SEVEN FEEl' SIX 
INCHES high in one half its area, and at no point less 
than FIVE feet in height. No room in a multiple-dwell- 
ing* hereafter erected shall be in any part less than nine 
feet high from the finished fl(x)r to the finished ceiling. 

Note i : With the increased cost of building which Explana- 
has become so serious a factor in creating a housing ^^5^,^ 
shortage throughout the country, especially since the 
War, it has become increasingly important to reduce 
the cost of the workingman's dwelling in every way 
practicable, without unduly sacrificing essential re- 
quirements of safety or sanitation. 

No simpler or more efi'ective way of doing this exists 
than by reducing the cubage of the building; and the 
easiest way of doing this is by reducing height . More- 
over, the fashion of building in many parts of the coun- 
try — a consideration which cannot wisely be ignored 
— is for buildings of lower height. For these reas<jns it 
seems wise to permit private dwellings and two-family 
dwellings to be built with rooms only 8 feet high. This, 
however, is the irreducible minimum. The nxmis would 
be more livable and healthier; for, they will be cooler 
in summer and will have more and better air and the 
air will move more freely, if the nxmis are higher — 
either 8 feet 6 inches or () feet in height. In tropical 
countries the high ceiling is essential. Where a ceil- 
ing of such height can be obtained without going 
counter to the well-established practice of a commun- 
ity or without arousing t(x> great opposition from 
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builders and building interests, it is wise to follow the 
higher standard. Some architects will seek even lower 
standards than those in this section and will want to 
be allowed to build rooms even as low as 7 feet and 7 
feet 6 inches in height. This ought not to be per- 
mitted under any circumstances. Eight feet is the 
irredtuible minimum. 

Note 2 : The question will arise as to attic rooms 
and in many communities it will be strongly desired 
to permit the erection and use of attic rooms which 
have not the required height. Attic rooms are seri- 
ously objectionable and entirely unnecessary in mul- 
tiple dwellings of any kind. They certainly need 
not be permitted in such buildings. When it comes 
to private dwellings however, the case is different. Un- 
less all private dwellings are to be flat-roofed buildings 
the attic room becomes a necessity. If not permitted 
the j>eaked and gabled roof types of buildings would 
disappear. As the majority of private-dwellings 
throughout the country are of this tyj>e, any housing 
law that claims to be practical must take this consider- 
ation into account. 

All that we need to do is to make sure that no attic 
room of undesirable type shall be built. That means 
that we must insure an adequate height throughout the 
living portions of the room to insure propter ventilation 
and reasonable comfort in use. The room must not be 
so low in any part which is to be used, that people can- 
not move freely around in it without bumping their 
heads, nor must the bed be set up close under the eaves 
so that the head of it is too close to or touches the 
ceiling or rafters. A sufficient supply of air cannot be 
afforded the sleeper under such conditions. 

These conditions are obviated by the requirement 
that an attic room shall not be less than 6 feet in height 
at any point. 

Note 3: Where, as often happens, an attic room is 
made much larger than the minimum sizes laid down 
in the Model Law, so that practically a room of the 
minimum size is provided of the full height required by 
the law, it is apparent that it is only reasonable to 
allow what may be termed the additional room space 
voluntarily left to be of a less height. There are limits, 
however, to which this privilege may wisely be ex- 
tended. 1 1 has been sought in this section to safeguard 
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these conditions while at the same time granting every 
privilege which should be granted. 

Note 4: There is no legitimate reason for rooms of 
low height in multiple dwellings. In tenements 
especially, high rooms are essential. In many of these 
occupied by the more ignorant alien groups, where 
habits of keeping windows open have not yet been 
acquired, and where as a rule many people occupy a 
very limited space, and where the practice of taking in 
lodgers or roomers so often prevails, rooms with a 
greater ceiling height are an absolute necessity. In 
other classes of multiple dwellings, apartment houses, 
hotels, etc., rooms 9 feet in height will be found to be 
very advantageous. The necessity for reducing cost 
by reducing the total height of the building is not so 
controlling here; for, there is a sufficient margin of 
profit not to make this reduction in cost a matter of 
much moment. As a matter of fact, all hotels and 
most apartment houses would have 9-foot ceilings or 
higher ones, were there no law on the subject. 

S 35. Alcoves AND Alcove Rooms.* In a dwelling here- 
after erected an alcove in any room shall be separately 
lighted and ventilated' as provided for rooms in the fore- 
going sections. Such alcove shall be not less than N INETY 
square feet in area.' No part of any room in a dwelling 
hereafter erected shall be enclosed or subdivided^ at any 
time, wholly or in part, by a curtain, portiere, fixed or 
movable partition or other contrivance or device, unless 
such part of the room so enclosed or subdivided shall con- 
tain a separate window as herein required and shall have 
a fkx>r area of not less than NINETY square feet. 

Note i : This is a vitally important section. Un- Explana 
less enacted as drawn, all of the provisions of the law tion 
which seek to secure adequate light and ventilation 
in rooms will go for naught because windowless rooms 
without light or outside ventilation will be constructed 
in large numbers in the guise of " alcoves. " The his- 
toiy df the experience of various cities on this |x>inl 
is instructive. In New York in iqoi, in the desire 
to meet the views of architects building high-grade 
apartment houses, an attempt was made to permit 
alcoves and a provision was formulated by the then 
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Tenement House Commission seeking to do this and 
at the same time to safeguard the situation against 
the evils of dark rooms. It was provided that 
"where any room adjoins another room and has 80 
per centum or more of one entire side open to 
another room and there is no door between, it shall 
be considered as part of the said room. Under other 
circumstances every alcove shall be deemed a sepa- 
rate room for all purposes within the meaning of this 
act." 

Immediately the speculative builders building cheap 
tenement houses took advantage of this provision to 
break down the requirements prohibiting dark and un- 
ventilated rooms. Plans were filed for new tenement 
houses showing one room in an apartment with win- 
dows opening directly to the outer air and then as 
many as three alcoves opening from each of the other 
three sides of it; each alcove complying strictly with 
this provision, having more than 80 per centum oj>en 
to the outer room. The alcoves so constructed were 
to be used as bedrooms, adjoining the one light room. 
Thus at one step, the most serious evils of the tyj>e 
of tenement built forty years before were returned to. 
The law under such circumstances was manifestly 
impossible. It was at once amended at the earliest 
opportunity, but not before a few of these objection- 
able tenement houses had been built. The amended 
provision was more simple. It said "alcove rooms 
must conform to all the requirements of other rooms." 
Even this amendment, which was thought to be clear- 
cut, definite and comprehensive did not turn out 
to be judge-proof! It would have seemed that un- 
der the terms of this provision it should not have 
been possible to evade the law and construct dark 
rooms in new tenements in the guise of "alcoves," 
but it was attempted; the public authorities at once 
brought legal proceedings to restrain it, and then a 
Supreme Court judge handed down a decision in which 
he sustained the attempt at evasion, the chief ground 
of this decision being that an "alcove" was a differ- 
ent thing from an "alcove room" and that the law 
did not deal with alcoves but with alcove rooms. 
Nothing short, therefore, of the concise, definite, 
categoric, and comprehensive language used in Sec- 
tion 35 is adequate to deal with this question. Where 
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similar provisions have been enacted it has not been 
found possible to find l(X)pholes in them. 

Note 2: The great objection to an alcove is that it 
is bound to be used as a separate rcK)m no matter to 
what extent it may adjoin another rcK)m nor how great 
an opening there is between them to permit light and 
air to enter. At best the r(K>m is sure to be tfx) far 
away from the source of light and air and is sure to be 
shut off from the other room, if not by partitions then 
by curtains or portieres. This type of construction 
is in some respects worse than if a solid partition had 
been erected with nothing but a door in it and a to- 
tally dark r(K)m constructed, as the curtains or por- 
tieres are germ catchers and in the ordinary flat are 
seldom removed or cleaned. A permanent partition 
does not have these objectionable qualities. The 
chief objection, however, to this plan of construction 
is that it is sure to result in people sleeping or living in 
rooms that do not have adequate light and ventila- 
tion. 

Note 3: it should be carefully observed that noth- 
ing in this section prohibits the alcove treatment of 
rooms, which is often desired because of architectural 
effect. The architect is still free to utilize such treat- 
ment but with the important proviso that the alcove 
must have its own independent source of ventilation 
to the outer air and must not be less in size than 
the minimum size prescribed for rcKims; namely. ()o 
square feet. This is no hardship as long as an archi- 
tect knows in advance what he can do and what he 
cannot do and can adapt his plans accordingly. 

Note 4: That the fear of alcoves being improperly 
used and dark rooms being created is not a fanciful 
one. is shown by the experience of the city of Brooklyn 
during one of the periods alluded to in Note 1, when 
for a year or more the builders in that city constructed 
what were known as ** wardrobe flats. " Their scheme 
to beat the law was simple and ingenious. A builder 
would file a plan showing a flat two rooms in depth. 
each room 11 feet wide by about h> feet long. One 
room would be marked "parlor" and the other "kit- 
chen." In view of the wording of the law at that 
time, the public authorities were forced to accept 
these plans — though they had their suspicions as to 
what was contemplated — as each one of the rooms 
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complied with the law. having windows to the outer 
air, one opening on the street, the other on the rear 
yard. What happened, however, was this; After the 
buildings were finished a wardrobe extending from 




the door to the ceiling was erected half way down each 
of the rooms, in the rear room serving as the kitchen 
dresser and in the front room serving as a general 
clothes closet; these wardrobes extended i 
across the room in a direction parallel to thefi 
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rear walls of the building, leaving the usual space for 
a passage way, practically a dcxjr opening, at one side. 
By this simple device the builder had created four 
rooms out of two and had two dark bedrooms in each 
flat. Fifty per cent of all the njoms were windowless 
and without either light or air, thus returning to the 
worst type of house that had been erected in that city 
and which had been outlawed some thirty years back. 
The houses were rented as "wardrobe flats." The 
tenants of a)urse did not know what had happened. 
Finding the flats for rent and seeing a certiflcale from 
the city department that the buildings complied with 
the law, as they did before these wardrobes were 
erected, they rented the apartments. So >kilful did 
the builders become in this device that ihey even 
went one step further and hinged iheNe wardr(»bes so 
that when the city inspector should come to insjxfct 
the apartment the wardrobes would be swung back 
against the kitchen or parlor wall as the case might 
be and thus be held to be a piece of movable furniture 
and not a permanent partition. The drawings on 
page 144 show clearly what was done. Figure 2(> 
shows the plan as tiled and approved. Figure 27 
shows the changes that were made by the installa- 
tion of the wardrobes. 

Note 5: Care should of course be taken in enforc- 
ing this section, that it should not be done in a tech- 
nical way, resulting in absurdities. Small recesses in 
rooms which are solely for architectural treatment, 
shallow in' depth and not extending back from the 
wall more than a few inches, sometimes for the pur- 
pose of placing a piano, should of course be permitted. 
0)mmon sense must be useti in the enforcement of 
this section as well as in the whole law. The test i> 
whether these slight recesses are susceptible of treat- 
ment as a separate room. If so. they should not be 
permitted. If the recess is very slight and cann(»t 
be used for a bed or couch or in any other way a> a 
separate room it can do no harm to permit it. This 
is not a question that can be dealt with in the statute. 
It must be left to the intelligent interpretation c»f the 
law by the enforcing oflicials. 

5 36. Privacy.' In every dwelling hereafter erected, 
access to every living utom and to every bednnmi and t«) 
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at least one water-closet compartment shall be had with- 
out passing through a bedroom. "Passing through a 
bedroom" shall not, however, be construed as applying to 
access from a bedroom to an adjoining private bath room 
or communicating bath room.^ 



Explana- 
tion 



Note i : This does not mean that there must be a 
private hall provided for each apartment in multiple 
dwellings. It means that the rooms shall be so ar- 
ranged that access to the bedrooms and to at least one 
water-closet compartment shall be either through the 
kitchen, parlor, library, dining room, or private hall 
if there is one. Nor does it mean that where there 
are several bath roomsand water-closet compartments 
access to every one of these shall be had without pass- 
ing through a bedroom, but that there shall be at least 
one water-closet to which access may thus be had. 
This provision is made especially necessary in the case 
of tenement houses, because of the practice of tenants 
taking lodgers and boarders into their tipartments. 

Note 2: This provision does not mean that a bed- 
room cannot adjoin a water-closet or bath room and 
have direct access to it. It simply means that people 
not utilizing that bedroom shall not have to pass 
through it to get to the water-closet. The following 
sketch shows what is meant. Access from bedroom 
No. I to the water-closet is lawful. Access from bed- 
room No. 2 through bedroom No. i is unlawful. 
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§37 light and ventilation 

§ 37. Water-Closet Compartments and Bath 
Rooms. Lighting and Ventilation' of. In every dwell- 
ing hereafter erected ever>' water-closet compartment 
and bath room' shall have at least one window opening 
directly' upon the street, or upc^n a yard or court of the 
dimensions specified in this article and located on the same 
lot. No such window shall be less in size than THREE* 
square feet between stop-beads, and the aggregate area 
of windows for each water-closet compartment shall be not 
less than SIX square feet between stop-beads. Every 
such window shall be made so as to open in all its parts 
and shall be so located as to properly light the r(K)m in 
every part. Nothing in this section contained shall be con- 
strued so as to prohibit a general toilet rcx)m* containing 
several water-closet compartments separated from each 
other by dwarf partitions, provided such toilet room is ade- 
quately lighted and ventilated to the outer air as above pro- 
vided, and that such water-closets are supplemental to the 
water-closet accommodations required by the provisions 
of section fortv-seven. If located immediately beneath a 
rtx)f. a ventilating skylight* open to the sky with an open- 
ing not less than six square feet in area in each water- 
closet compartment may be used in lieu of the windows 
above required. 

Note i : This is an important phase of house plan- Explana- 
ning concerning which many of our American archi- tion 
tects need to be educated. Many of them apparently 
do not realize the vital importance of light and es- 
pecially the germicidal effect of direct sunlight in 
water-closets, particularly in the homes of the p<K)r. 
The importance of direct sunlight in water-closet com- 
partments in all classes of buildings cannot be over- 
stated. In tenement houses and single-family houses 
in which poor people dwell the greatest abuses are 
generally found in the dark water-closet. Conditions 
here are as a rule indescribable. It is because of this 
that most sanitary authorities have for years pro- 
hibited cellar water-closets. Even in the home of the 
educated and well-to-do person direct sunlight is es- 
sential in the water-closet and bathroom. If there is 
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sickness in the family here is the danger of contagion, 
especially in cases of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and 
so on, as the slop emptyings will take place in the 
bath room. 

Note 2: Equally important is the ventilation of 
such rooms directly to the outer air. Apparently 
few architects as yet know of the recent discoveries 
with regard to the principles of ventilation, which 
have completely reversed much that had previously 
been held on this subject. The average architect, 
it would seem, ha^ not heard of the two vital principles 
necessary to insure proper health; namely, the pre- 
vention of excessive temperature and constant move- 
ment of the air. The best means of renewing the air 
is by a window. The only satisfactory method of se- 
curing movement of air is also by windows. No arti- 
ficial system of ventilation that has been devised is 
equally satisfactory even when well installed and care- 
fully managed and supervised. So far as tenement 
houses, flats and apartment houses are concerned, 
the building community has apparently become ac- 
customed to the requirement that water-closets ip 
such buildings shall have direct means of ventilation 
to the outer air, but even here there are architects 
who would wish to construct water-closets entirely 
without such means, relying upon artificial light and 
artificial systems of ventilation. It will not do, how- 
ever, to permit any such sanitary standards to be 
adopted. 

Note 3: This subject assumes especial significance 
in the case of the modern high-class hotel, in which 
practically every bedroom is provided with its private 
bathroom. A saving of space will undoubtedly re- 
sult and the building can be planned with much greater 
ease and will present fewer problems to the architect 
if he can construct his bathrooms away from the outer 
walls and without direct ventilation. As the result of 
such saving of space more rooms can be provided and 
larger profits secured for the investor. The question 
is, therefore, in such buildings an important economic 
one. But the disadvantages of such a method of con- 
struction from a sanitary point of view far outweigh 
the commercial advantages. What determines the 
decision in this matter is not whether the investor can 
secure increased profits by this method of construc- 
ts 
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tion but whether the prohibition of the objectionable 
method of construction will have the effect of makine 
it impossible to construct a building of this kind and 
have it commercially profitable. No one claims this 
nor could such claim be effectively sustained. There 
have been too many modern hotels of the very highest 
class erected in recent years in our largest cities where 
each bedroom has its own private bathroom and 
where every bathroom has direct outside ventilation 
to make any such claim tenable for a moment. From 
a sanitary point of view it is especially important 
that bathrooms and water-closets in hotels should 
have direct outside ventilation. The hotel from the 
point of view of spreading disease is far more dan- 
gerous than any otner class of building because of its 
transient occupancy. A guest occupies a room; the 
landlord does not know that the guest is suffering from 
tuberculosis; he may be careless with his sputum and 
deposit it on the floor of the bathroom. If the bath 
room is an "inside" r(X)m, there is no opportunity for 
the sunlight or air to get at the germs and kill them. 
Similarly with every communicable disease. The in- 
side bathroom is objectionable from another point of 
view, in that it means excessive heat and no movement 
of air; that is, it presents the two methods of bad 
ventilation which are considered by present-day ex- 

Kjrts as representing the worst forms of the problem. 
o matter what system of artificial ventilation is pro- 
vided, there is no adequate means of frequent re- 
newal of the air nor any means of reducing excessive 
heat, owing to the steam vapor that arises from the 
hot water supply when a hot bath is drawn. The 
room is apt to hold for a long time an excessive amount 
of moisture and high temp)erature. all of which have a 
debilitating and injurious effect upon the system. In 
winter if tne steam pip>es run through such an inside 
bathroom it i^ practically impossible to C(M)I it and it 
becomes extremely uncomfortable for the occupant 
of the room who is comp>elled to use it. For all these 
reasons there should be no hesitation whatever in 
opposing any plea for permission to construct inside 
bath rooms or water-closets in future hotels. Archi- 
tects and owners of projected hotels will be most in- 
sistent in demanding the privilege of using "inside" 
bath rooms, claiming that artificial ventilation is 
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adequate and pointing to the very general practice of 
constructing hotels in this manner in most of our 
cities. 

While it is true that many modern hotels have been 
constructed in this way, it is because there are larger 
profits to be had thereby. The method has until 
recently not been prohibited because no one has 
given any attention to the subject; nor, have housing 
laws until very recently applied to hotels, and archi- 
tects have accordingly been free to do as they pleased. 

One of the chief objections to any artificial system 
of ventilation is that, no matter how well it is planned, 
its success is dependent upon the degree of faithful- 
ness with which the fans are operated. The almost 
universal experience is to find the hotel management 
stopping the fans, in order to save power, coal and 
money. 

A ventilating system which doesn't ventilate is not 
of much use. And no artificial system will ventilate, 
if the fans aren't kept running. We know of no de- 
vice of legislation that will secure this result. Wher- 
ever an artificial system is installed, one is dependent 
on the good faith of the management to keep it run- 
ning. For, it would take an army of inspectors to 
enforce such a requirement. 

Even where an artificial system of ventilation venti- 
lates, it cannot provide either light or sunshine in the 
bath room. And both are essential. 

If, in the face of all that has been said as to the 
undesirableness of "inside" bath rooms in hotels, it 
is desired as a matter of expediency to permit them, 
the following Concession is suggested. Add at the 
close of the section the following: 

Gmcession Concession: "The above provisions shall not apply 

to hotels hereafter erected, as defined ip paragraph four of 
section two, which have a system of forced ventilation so 
constructed and operated as to entirely change the air in 
every bath room and water-closet compartment once in 
every seven minutes." 

No such concession should for a moment be con- 
sidered for anything but the modern high-class hotel. 
Some architects may want to adopt the same system 
in high-class apartment houses. This should not be 
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tolerated. No city in America permits this, or has per- 
mitted it for 20 years or more. Even New York with 
its excessive land occupation, its high land values, and 
its host of sky-scrapers has never permitted it. I'here, 
even in apartment houses 150 feet high, where ever>' 
bed room has its private bath room, bath rooms have 
to be "outside," or on the outer wall of the building. 
If this can be successfully required in New York, it is 
surely a standard that can be easily maintained in all 
other cities of America. 

Note 4: It should be noted that the minimum area 
of window space required is 6 square feet. The prac- 
tice heretofore has been to construct windows of 
bath rooms and water-closet compartments too small. 
Such small windows do not afford sufficient light or 
ventilation. There is no difficulty at all in construct- 
ing larger windows. It is simply a case of following 
the custom. From an architectural point of view the 
appearance of the front of the building is greatly im- 
proved by having the bath room windows correspond 
to the other windows of the dwelling in size and ar- 
rangement. This is easily possible as bath rooms are 
always of sufficient width to permit it. The extra 
cost is but slight, as windows are generally as cheap as 
wall. This section does not permit any window less 
than 3 square feet. It requires 6 square feet of win- 
dow surface in the bathroom or water-closet. The 
required window area may be in one window or in two. 

Note 5: In hotels and similar multiple dwellings 
it is quite common to have general toilet rooms on the 
ground floor, or in the basement or cellar, or on some of 
the upper stories for the use of guests and the public. 
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Unless special provision were made in this section. 
as is done in this sentence, it would not be possible 
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to have these general toilet rooms, as each water- 
closet compartment would have to be provided with 
a separate window. This is not necessary where a 
general toilet room is adequately lighted and ven- 
tilated to the outer air and where the individual 
toilet compartments are separated by dwarf partitions. 
This exception as to the method of lighting and ven- 
tilating water-closet compartments in no way affects 
the requirement that in certain kinds of multiple 
dwellings, namely, tenement houses, flats, and apart- 
ment houses, each family shall have its own private 
water-doset located within the apartment. This is 
governed by the provisions of Section 47. 

Note 6: It frequently happens, especially in the 
case of hotels, that it is desired to locate a group of 
water-closets at the bottom of a court which is covered 
over on the ground floor in this way and using as a 
roof to the water-closet compartment a ventilating 
skylight. Such a method of construction will pro- 
vide adequate light and ventilation and should be 
permitted. 

§ 38. Public Halls. ^ In every dwelling hereafter erected 
every public hall shall have at each story at least one window 
opening directly upon the street or upon a yard or court 
of the dimensions specified in this article and located on 
the same lot. Such window shall be at the end* of said 
hall with the natural direction' of the light parallel to the 
hairs axis. Any part of a public hall which is offset or 
recessed* or shut off from any other part of said hall shall 
be deemed a separate hall within the meaning of this sec- 
tion and shall be separately lighted and ventilated. 

Kxplana- Note i : The evils of dark public halls, especially 

tion in tenement houses, can hardly be overstated. Dark- 

ness and dirt usually go hand in hand. This is es- 
pecially true of the public parts of a building used 
in common by many individuals and with the re- 
sponsibility for their care divided among several 
people. Where the light streams in, conditions of 
filth are seldom found as people are ashamed of such 
conditions when they are visible to themselves and 
to others. From the point of view of danger from the 
spread of communicable disease, light public halls are 
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equally necessary. The germs of tuberculosis cannot 
live in strong sunlight more than a few moments, but 
have singular persistency in damp or dark places and 
live for a long time. From the point of view of pub- 
lic morals, dark public halls are equally objectionable. 
To them are directly traceable in numerous instances 
cases of grave immorality. Being open to the street 
as they are in the ordinary tenement house, they are 
entered by tramps and other irresponsible persons 
and all sorts of nuisances are frequently committed. 

Note 2: The phrase "natural direction of the 
light" may seem puzzling at first. In the case of 
li^ht coming from an inner court there is no natural 
direction of the light, as all the light comes over the / 

roof. In the case of an outer court, however, the j _ 

natural direction of the light is a line parallel to the 
axis of the court; that is, at right angles to the open 
end of the court. 

Note 3: This provision will be held to be drastic 
by architects who are planning hotels, as the effect of 
it is to require a window at the end of the public hall 
so that the light and air may stream through all its 
parts, instead of permitting a window at one side. 
The reason for this is that the light that is thus re- 
ceived will light only a short part of the hall, nor will 
such a window p)ermit free movement of the air. 
What is desired is light that will light every portion of 
the hall, and ventilation which will permit the air to 
blow through the hall and blow out all foul odors and 
completely renew the air. This is especially neces- 
sary in hotels where the public halls, as a rule, re- 
ceive the foul air from the numerous bedrooms open- 
ing upon them. Owing to the transient nature of the 
occupancy of hotel rooms and the increased danger of 
the transmission of communicable disease, the public 
hall becomes a special danger-point in buildings nf this 
class. Heretofore the usual typ)e of public hall in 
the high-class hotel has been one that is quite dark, 
depending chiefly on electric light for its light and 
on artificial ventilation for its air. Such halls are as 
a rule stuffy and filled with odors. Recently hotel 
proprietors have begun to see the unwisdom of this 
type of construction and are providing better lighting 
and ventilation. The diagram on the next page shows 
themethodoflightingandventilatingpublic halls made 
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compulsory by this section (Figure 30), while Figure 
31 illustrates the method of side lighting which is 
frequently employed and which is forbidden by this 
section. 
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Note 4: Particular objection, especially in the case 
of hotels, will be made to the last sentence of this sec- 
tion which requires any portion of a public haU run- 
ning at an offset from the main hall to be treated as a 
separate hall and to be separately lighted anS ven- 
tilated. In the case of hotels this involves a sacrifice 
of floor space, as is at once seen by reference to 
the diagrams. Figure 31 shows the ordinary type 
of public hall frequently found in the modem high- 
class hotel. It will be seen that even where the main 
hall is properly lighted and ventilated by a window 
at the end, there are what may be termed side corri- 
dors giving access to numerous rooms which run in a 
direction at right angles to the main corridor and 
which have no means of light and ventilation other 
than artificial ones. It is definitely intended by this 
section to make this type of construction impossible 
in the future. 

It will at once be seen that this involves a material 
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sacrifice of floor space, yet if we are to have really 

S roper ventilation and lighting of public halls in 
otels nothing else can be permitted. 
These considerations will not be found to apply to 
the same extent in other classes of buildings; in the 
case of both apartment houses and tenement houses, 
the plan will naturally be so arranged as to do away 
with long public halls because of the waste of space 
involved in such arrangement. In private dwellings 
and two-family houses there will be no public halls; 
the halls will be private halls and this section will 
therefore not apply to them. 

If it is desired to make concessions to the persons 
interested in building hotels the following modification 
can be employed, although any change in this respect 
is advised against. Add at the end of the section the 
following: 

Q)NCESSioN i: "This section shall not apply to hotels Gmcetsioa 
hereafter erected, as defined in paragraph four of section 
two. provided the public halls are lighted by electric light 
and ventilated adequately by a system of forced venti- 
lation." 

Note ^: If it is not desired to go as far as thiN. but 
to require some ventilation to the outer air and yet ob- 
viate the disadvantages of loss of rentable fl<K)r space 
resulting from the requirement that the window >hall 
be at the end of the hall, the following (Concession will 
undoubtedly be approved by those opposing the re- 
quirement as originally written. If it is desired to 
make similar concessions in the ca>e of high-class apart- 
ment houses, this Concession 2 will be found most 
adapted to that purpose. 

Cx)NCESSiON 2: "In the case of hotels hereafter erected. GNicessian 
as defined in paragraph four of section two. in lieu of the 
requirement for one window at the end of each hall, there 
may be windows located at the side of such hall, provided 
there shall be at least one such window in every twenty 
feet in length or fraction thereof of said hall; and each 
such window shall open directly upon the street or upon a 
yard or court of the dimensions specified in this article and 
located on the same lot." 
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§ 39. Windows and Skylights for Public Halls. In 
every multiple-dwelling* hereafter erected one^ at least of 
the windows provided to light each* public hall or part 
thereof, located as required by section thirty-eight, shall 
be at least TWELVE square feet in area measured between 
stop-beads. In every multiple-dwelling hereafter erected 
there shall be in the roof directly over each stairwell, a 
ventilating skylight* provided with ridge ventilators having 
a minimum opening of FORTY square inches, or such 
skylight shall be provided with fixed or movable louvres.' 

Explana- Note i : It should be observed that this provision 

IJQjj for ventilating skylights applies only to public halls. 

It also does not apply in the case of private dwellings 
and two-family dwellings. 

Note 2: This provision does not prevent any num- 
ber of windows of a less size than the size prescribed 
if it is desired to have round, oval, or other shaped 
windows for architectural effect. All that it requires 
is that there shall be at least one window of the re- 
quired size in each public hall. 

Note 3 : This limitation as to minimum size applies 
to each public hall; that is, to the hall at every story. 

Note 4: It may be thought by some that if a pub- 
lic hallway is thus adequately provided with windows, 
a ventilating skylight in the roof is unnecessary. This 
view is erroneous, A ventilating skylight is needed 
in addition to the window ventilation for two reasons. 
First, in tenement houses and also in many flats, 
apartment houses, and even in hotels, hall windows 
will not always be left open with sufficient frequency 
to renew the air. The ventilating skylight insures 
always a certain amount of ventilation and the carry- 
ing off of the vitiated air. Second, the ventilating 
skylight is an important element in case of fire as it 
will allow the smoke and flames to be vented at the 
roof and will thus have a tendency to prevent the fire 
from " mushrooming" out on each floor and spreading 
laterally into the apartments and rooms. 

Note 5 : It will not do to require the louvres in the 
skylight to be fixed because in the case of a steam- 
heated hall this would mean the loss of all the heat. 
The law gives the owner the option of using either 
fixed or movable louvres. The louvre is a sTat sim- 
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ilar to those often seen in a church belfr>'. The 
amount of opening of 40 square inches provided in the 
ridge ventilator will be found to be very small and 
will not in any way interfere with the plan of mamtain- 
ing steam-heated halls where that is desired, and yet 
this amount of opening will insure a certain amount of 
continuous and permanent ventilation of the hall. 

§40. Windows for Stair Nails, Size of.* In every 
multiple-dwelling hereafter erected there shall be provided 
for- each story at least one^ window to light and ventilate • 
each stair hall which shall be at least TW'KIA'H square/ 
feet in area, measured between the stop-beads and shall' 
open on the open spaces required by section thirty-eight. 
A sash door/ opening on similar open spaces, shall be 
deemed the equivalent of a window in this and the two 
foregoing sections, provided that such dcKir contains the 
amount of glazed surface prescribed for such windows. 

Note i : This provision applies to stair halls and is Kxplana- 
intended to secure separate and adequate means of tion 
lighting all stair halls irrespective, of the means of 
lighting and ventilation provided for the public halls. 
The same considerations which apply to the mainten- 
ance of light conditions in public halls apply equally 
to stair halls with the additional fact that a light stair 
hall is essential if the stairs are to be used as a means 
of egress in case of fire. 

Note 2: It should be notrd that this requirement 
does not necessitate the window of the stair hall being 
at or on each story, but there must be one such 
window /or each storv; that is, the window mav be 
on the stair landing, half way between the two stories 
throwing its light both up and down the stairs. This 
is an excellent type of construction and should be per- 
mitted. 

Note 3: This provision does not interfere with the 
use of small oval, round or other irregular-shaped 
windows that may be desired for architectural treat- 
ment. All that it requires is that at least one window 
for each story shall be of the minimum size provided. 

Note 4: It is often desired to use a French window 
treatment for architectural effect, also to use sash 
doors. Both of these forms of construction should be 
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permitted provided the adequate amount of lighting 
and ventilation can be secured. 

Note 5: If it is desired to make concessions to 
hotels as outlined in Section 38, then the following 
Concession should be added here to the end of this 
section. 

Concession: "This section shall not apply to hotels 
hereafter erected, as defined in paragraph four of section 
two, provided the stair halls are lighted by electric light 
and ventilated adequately by a system of forced ventila- 
tion, and that such lighting is maintained both day and 
night." 

§ 41 . Outside Porches.* In dwellings hereafter erected 
outside porches shall not be so located or constructed as to 
interfere with or diminish the light or ventilation re- 
quired by this act. The term "outside porches" shall 
include outside platforms, balconies and stairways. All 
such outside porches shall be considered as part of the 
building and not as part of the yards or courts or other 
unoccupied area.* 

Note i : In a number of cities the outside porch 
has become more or less of a fixed habit. Such 
porches on the ground floor at the front or rear of a 
private dwelling are as a rule unobjectionable. Al- 
though they do to some extent darken the rooms from 
which they open, there are in such houses as a rule 
other windows for the rooms in question additional 
to those required by law. It will of course not do to 
prohibit outside porches. When extended up in the 
air, however, the outside porch becomes a serious evil. 
This, unfortunately, has become a firmly established 
type of construction in a number of cities, both in the 
case of two-family dwellings and also in tenements 
and flats. It is a common feature of the "three- 
decker," which is usually provided with a system of 
outside wooden balconies connected with wooden 
stairs at the rear of the building. The type is objec- 
tionable from a number of points of view, in the 
first place, the wooden balconies frequently extend so 
far from the rear wall of the building that they greatly 
darken the living rooms opening upon them, thus 
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creating one or more dark or dim rooms on each floor 
rhey are al^ very unsightly as they become a sort of 
"lumber rcK>m" and have stored on them the numer- 
ous articles that accumulate in a household. Mere 
mav be seen refrigerators, rocking horses, step-ladders, 
pails, baskets, boxes, and so forth. Being of wcxxl and 
connected with wooden stairs and containing these 
accumulations of inflammable material, they are a 
distinct source of danger in case of fire. In parts of 
the country where the weather is severe in the winter, 
the outside porches are frequently enclosed with 
glass and wooden partitions throughout five months 
of the year and in some cities are kept enclosed prac- 
tically throughout the year. The result is that the 
rooms from which they open, which were erected as 
outside rooms and intended to have direct sunlight 
and fresh air, are deprived of both. 

The one advantage claimed for this type of con- 
struction is that it enables people to sleep out of doors 
and to live out of d(K)rs more than they otherwise 
would. This is to some extent true. Careful obser- 
vaticm. however, does not bear out the contention 
that these balconies are used to any great extent as 
sleeping porches nor do the members of the household 
use them much for living purposes in the day time ex- 
cept in the hottest summer months. 

It is obvious that there is little use in setting down 
in the law with minute care the sizes of open spaces 
upon which nnmis may open and the minimum di- 
mensions of the r(K)ms themselves in order to furni>h 
proper light and ventilation to the people living in 
them, if at the same time it is possible to render nui^a- 
tory all of these effects by the erection on the outside 
of the building of what is practically another r<H>m. 
shutting off light and air and thus turning outside 
r<K)ms into inside r{K)ms with neither proper light nor 
ventilation. 

It should be observed that this section doe*^ n<»t 
prohibit the use of outside porches or stairs, but does 
require that they shall not interfere with the lighting 
and ventilation of n^)ms and halls. 

Note 2: IfGmcession i noted in Subdivision i() 
of Section 2 is made, the following Concession should 
be made here. In the last sentence after the word 
"porches" insert a comma and add the following: 
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GMKesskm Concession: "except as otherwise provided in sub- 
division sixteen of section two/' 

Wall-Beds. In recent years there has been coming into 
vogue in a few cities — fortunately as >'et only in a few 
and to a very limited degree — a type of house which is 
fraught with very great social and civic consequences. 
This is the so-called "kitchenette apartment" — a building 
in which rooms are rented out singly or as "two rooms 
and bath." By utilizing a folding bed which disappears 
into a specially prepared "hole in the wall," one room is 
made to serve as two and sometimes as four. It serve> 
as parlor and dining room by day and bedroom by night. 
Ingenious devices have been invented by which the fold- 
ing bed is camouflaged as a mantelpiece in one case, in 
another as a sideboard or china cabinet or book-case. In 
some instances the bed swings up into a pocket in the ceil- 
ing, but generally into a closet in the wall. Very recently, 
a new form of revolving closet has been devised which 
turns on a sort of turnstile device so that one side of it 
serves as the space for the disappearing bed, another serves 
as a kitchen cabinet, a third as a dining room dresser, and 
the fourth as a living room book-case. 

Irrespective of the broad question of social policy that 
is involved in the development of these types of homeless 
homes, there are sanitary evils that are involved in the 
wall-bed that should be dealt with. Beds folded into a 
dark pocket in the wall with all their bedding soon become 
unsanitary and a breeding place of vermin. The least re- 
quirement that can be imposed is to insist that the bed- 
closet shall be ventilated to the outer air. 

If it is desired to enact such a requirement the following 
Variation is suggested: 

Variation: § 41 A. Wall-Beds. In every dwelling 
hereafter erected every closet or other space used to re- 
ceive a bed or device for sleeping, shall have at least one 
window of such size and opening as provided for water- 
closets and bath rooms in section thirty-seven. 
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Title 2 

SANITATION 

§ 42. Cellar Rooms. In dwellings hereafter erected no 
rcM>m in the cellar shall be occupied for living purposes. 

Note: Outside of the city of New York there is no j^^xnlana- 
city in the United States where it is necessary be- |J^|^ 
cause of high land values and the pressure of popula- 
tion to permit new dwellings to be constructed with 
living accommodations in the cellar. Even under 
the best conditions cellar dwellings are injurious to 
humanity and should not be tolerated in future build- 
ings. Gellars should be clearly differentiated from 
basements. For further discussion of this matter 
see notes under 5>ection 2, Subdivision 13. 

§ 43. Basement Rooms. In dwellings hereafter erected 
no room in the basement shall be occupied for living pur- 
poses, unless in addition to the other requirements of this 
act such room shall have sufficient light and ventilation, 
shall be well-drained and dry, and shall be fit for human 
habitation. 

Note: In the laws of some cities and states in the Kxplana- 
past, elaborate conditions have been prescribed with J^j^ 
regard to the occupancy of basement rooms, certain 
fixed standards having been imposed as to the height 
of ceiling above the adjoining ground, the presence of 
an areaway in front of the r(K)m and certain other 
conditions. Ft does not seem necessary to impose 
these conditions upon basement rooms, provided they 
comply with the other provisions of the act and in 
addition have sufficient light and ventilation, are well 
drained and drv, and are fit for human habitation. 
If the rooms are basement r(X)ms. their ceilings must be 
at least one-half of their height above the adjoining 
ground. Under the provisions of Section ^4. the 
rooms must be at least 8 feet high, and under the pro- 
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visions of other sections of the act every such room 
must open directly upon the outer air and be of a cer- 
tain minimum size. The sole value of this section, 
therefore, is to give to the enforcing officials a "drag- 
net" power to interfere with the construction and oc- 
cupancy of basement rooms that may not be fit for 
human habitation even though they may comply 
with the other provisions of the act. 

§44. Cellars, Water-Proofing AND Lighting.* Every 
dwelling hereafter erected shall have a basement, cellar 
or excavated space under the entire lowest floor, at least 
THREE feet in depth, or shall be elevated above the 
ground so that there will be a clear air space of at least 
TWENTY-FOUR INCHES between the top of the ground 
and the bottom of said floor so as to insure ventilation and 
protection from dampness. Such space shall in all cases 
be enclosed but provided with ample ventilation and prop- 
erly drained. In every dwelling hereafter erected all walls 
below the ground level and also the cellar or lowest floor 
shall be damp-proof and water-proof. No special water- 
proofing shall be required except where soil conditions 
make it necessary.^ When necessary to make such walls 
and floors damp-proof and water-proof, the damp-proofing 
and water-proofing shall run through the walls and up the 
same as high as the ground level and shall be continued 
throughout the floor, and the said cellar or lowest floor 
shall be properly constructed so as to prevent dampness 
or water from entering. All cellars and basements in dwell- 
ings hereafter erected shall be properly lighted' and venti- 
lated. 

,, . Note i : Some of the worst conditions encountered 

J^^^^^*' in cities and esi>ecially in suburban and rural com- 

munities, arise from the practice in- building small 
houses of setting them directly on^^^round. This 
results in conditions of dampn«l which seriously 
affect the health of the occupants who constantly 
suffer from "rheumatism" and other diseases. In 
many sections during the stormy weather these rooms 
become flooded and the tenants are caused to suffer 
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not only great discomforts and inconvenience but 
often serious injury to health. This requirement is 
to obviate this situation. It should be noted that a 
cellar is not required in every case. Where a cellar 
is not provided, however, the building must be lifted 
above the ground at least 2 feel so as to prevent damp- 
ness. This space is required to be enclosed chielly 
to prevent it from becoming a gathering space for 
waste materials of various kinds but at the same 
lime the space is required to be left sufTiciently open 
by means of grilles or latticework or in some other way 
so that it may be properly ventilated. 

Note 2: The requirement that the walls below the 
ground level shall ne damp-proof and water-proof is 
frequently misunderstood and thought to mean that 
some special system ofdamp-proofingorwater-priMinng 
shall be applied. I'his is not so. Where the natural 
soil conditions are such as to insure freedom from 
dampness in walls and Door, no special methods of 
damp-proofing are necessary, but where the soil con- 
ditions are not of this nature then appropriate pre- 
cautions niusl be taken to prevent dampness in the 




Damp-Pi 



walls and lowest floor. The methods of damp-proof- 
ing that are most frequcnttv empkiyed where it is 
necessary to do such wurk are very simple and con- 
sist of courses of tar paper and hot tar properl\ ap- 
plied. There are al>o other methods commercially 
in use that are quite wellknown. There is no diHi- 
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culty in making cellar walls and floors damp-proof 
by such methods except in cases where there is water 
pressure below, due to tidal effect, in such cases the 
problem becomes somewhat complicated. It is neces- 
sary then to keep the water out by weighting it down 
by means of inverted arches or other devices; but 
the ordinary housing reformer will not encounter 
this contingency in one case out of ten thousand. 
The diagram on the preceding page shows the method 
of damp-proofing employed where it is necessary to 
use any process. 

Note 3: The requirement that cellars and base- 
ments shall be properly lighted and ventilated is of 
great importance. In the case of the dwellings of the 
poor the three danger points are the water-closets, 
public halls and cellars ; that is, the parts of the build- 
ing used in common and for which no single individual 
is as a rule responsible. Cellars'are a special danger 
point and are apt to become filled with waste material 
of various kinds, the accumulation of which is in- 
jurious both to the health and safety^of the occupants. 
This situation is likely to occur where cellars are not 
properly lighted. A large proportion of tenement 
house fires originate in such cellars. The health of 
the occupants also is bound to suffer materially from 
living over cellars which are not properly ventilated. 
Dampness is very likely to result from such a con- 
dition and the building is likely to be filled with 
unpleasant and unhealthful odors. 

In order not to restrict the architect unnecessarily 
in the planning of his building, it has not been at- 
tempted to lay down any precise and exact method of 
lighting and ventilating the cellar which must be em- 
ployed. This is left to the enforcing officials who can 
be counted upon to see that the cellar is properly 
lighted and ventilated. 

§45. Courts, Areas and Yards.* In every dwelling 
hereafter erected all courts, areas and yards shall be prop- 
erly graded and drained,' and when required by the health 
officer they shall be properly concreted* in whole or in part 
as may be appropriate. 

Explana- Note i : The purpose of this requirement is to in- 

^J^ " sure adequate drainage and to keep water from stand- 
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ing in puddles in the yards or from seeping into the 
walls of the building, thus creating conditions of 
dampness in the cellar and other lower portions. In 
some laws it is required that yards, areas, and courts 
shall extend down below the level of the cellar floor 
and be connected with the street sewer. In many 
cities, however, this is seriously objected to as unnec- 
essary expense, requiring as it would, the excavation 
of the vard down to this lower level. It is also the 
custom in many cities to discharge the rain water 
from the house leaders directly on the ground, as 
the expense of conducting this to the street sewer 
is felt to be unnecessarily onerous. It is believed that 
the provision as written in this section will meet the 
situation in most cases and will do so with a minimum 
of friction. 

Note 2: It will not do to require yards, courts, and 
areas to be concreted throughout, as in most cases it 
is desired to have such yards treated with grass plots 
and flower gardens. There are. however, numerous 
instances where this treatment is not had and where 
it is desirable from the point of view of proper drain- 
age and cleanliness to have the yard concreted. In 
such cases the health oflTicer will be empowered under 
this section to make this requirement. 

Note 3: If it is desired to stiffen this section and 
impose more stringent requirements, the following 
variation is suggested. Insert at the beginning of thi> 
section, after the caption, the following: 

Variation i: *'ln every dwelling hereafter erected Vi^atito 
where courts, areas or yards extend to the basement or 
cellar, a portion of such court, area or yard not less than 
two feet wide shall extend down below the fl(K)r level of 
said basement or cellar." 

Note 4: If it is desired to require that such open 
spaces shall be connected with the street sewer, the 
following variation is suggested. After the W(»rds 
"graded and drained" in the original section, insert 
the following: 



Variation 2: **and connected with the street sewer so 
that all water may pass freelv into it" 

i6s 
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§46. Water-Supply.^ In every dwelling hereafter 
erected, when water mains are reasonably accessible as 
provided in section nine of this act, there shall be a proper 
sink or wash-bowl with running water, exclusive of any 
sink in the cellar.^ In two-family dwellings and in mul- 
tiple-dwellings of Class A hereafter erected there shall be 
such a sink or wash-bowl in each apartment, suite or group 
of rooms.^ In such dwellings of Class B there shall be one 
such sink or wash-bowl for every fifteen occupants or frac- 
tion thereof. 

Explana- Note i : This requirement is for the purpose of se- 

tion curing an ample supply of running water inside the 

dwelling in future buildings and to prevent the un- 
sanitary conditions which prevail in many cities where 
in the older buildings there is no water except such as 
can be obtained from a hydrant or pump in the back 
yard. Sometimes there is but one hydrant for many 
houses. 

Note 2 : The sole water-supply in future dwellings 
should not be located in the cellar, as this is too in- 
convenient a place for family use. 

Note 3: In private dwellings the sink or wash- 
bowl may be located in any room or even in the hall 
of the house (except the cellar), but in two-family 
houses and multiple dwellings there must be one such 
sink or wash-bowl for each family. 

Note 4: This section must be read in connection 
with Section 9. Where there is no communal water 
supply in a. community. Section 46 will not apply. 

§47. Water-Closet Accommodations.* In every 
dwelling hereafter erected when water mains are reason- 
ably accessible as provided in section nine, there shall be a 
separate- water-closet. Each such water-closet shall be 
placed in a compartment completely separated from every 
other water-closet; such compartment shall be not less 
than THREE feet wide.' and shall be enclosed with parti- 
tions which shall extend to the ceiling^ and which shall 
not be of w(xxi or other absorbent material. Every such 
compartment shall have a window opening directly upon 
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the street or upon a yard or court of the minimum sizes 
prescribed by this act and legated upon the same lot.* 
Nothing in this section contained shall be construed uj as to 
prohibit a general toilet-r(K)m'' containing several water- 
closet compartments separated from each other by dwarf 
partitions, provided such toilet-r(K)m is adequately lighted 
and ventilated to the outer air' as above provided, and that 
such water-closets are supplemental to the water-closet 
accommcxlations required by other provisions of this sec- 
tion for the tenants of the said dwelling. No drip tray"* 
shall be permitted on any water-closet. No water-closet 
fixture shall be enclosed.' No water-closet shall be placed 
out of dcx)rs.'" No water-closet shall be placed in a 
cellar" without a written permit from the health officer. 
In two-family dwellings and in multiple-dwellings of C^lass 
A hereafter erected there shall be for each family a separate 
water-closet constructed and arranged as above provided 
and located within each apartment, suite or group of 
rcK^ms. In multiple-dwellings of Class B hereafter erected 
there shall be provided at least one water-closet for every 
FIFTtEN cKCupants or fraction thereof. Fver\ water- 
closet compartment hereafter placed in any dwelling shall 
be provided with proper means of lighting the same at 
night."' The fl(K)r of every such water-closet compart- 
ment shall be made water-pnKif*' with asphalt, tile, stone. 
terrawo or some other non-absorbent water-pr(H)f material : 
and such water-pr(K)fmg shall extend at least two inches 
abt»ve the fl(X)r so that the said floor can be washed or 
flushed out without leaking. 

Note i: This section is of great importance and Explana- 
contains a number of considerations which should be tion 
fully understood. In the first place, it requires in 
future dwellings that the water-closets shall be in- 
doors. Where there are no public sewers, systems 
of cesspools or other approved f<»rm of sewage dis- 
posal in vogue in rural and suburban communities 
will have to be adopted. The section of course 
will not apply where there is no water supply and must 
be read in connection with Section 9. In such case 
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privies will have to be tolerated until such time as 
water supply is provided. 

Note 2: It is deliberately intended to prevent in 
dwellings and in tenement houses and similar residence 
buildings any communal system of water-closets, as 
experience has shown that they are always abused. 
Each family is to have its own water-closet entirely 
within its own control, thus insuring freedom from 
the abuses which are generally found, greatly adding 
to the desirability of the apartments from a rental 
point of view, and materially aiding the landlord in 
placing responsibility for abuses when discovered. 

Note 3: While it should not be necessary to fix a 
minimum width of water-closet compartment, it has 
been found necessary, as in some of our cities where 
land values are high, these compartments have been 
made just wide enough to take in the fixtures, some- 
times less than 2 feet in width. Such conditions 
should not be tolerated. 

Note 4: Unless partitions extend to the ceiling 
there cannot be proper privacy and separation of the 
sexes. This is essential to prevent many kinds of 
abuse. Wooden partitions are prohibited because of 
their absorbent nature, although plastered, stone, 
marble, slate or metal partitions may be used. 

Note 5: Each water-closet must have its inde- 
pendent means of lighting and ventilation and in 
this respect this section must be read in connection 
with Section 37. It should be noted that this re- 
quirement as to partitions and the prohibition of wood 
does not apply to the case of a general toilet room 
such as is described in this section where the water- 
closets are separated by dwarf partitions which do not 
extend to the floor but are set up on legs. In such 
case wooden partitions may be used without any ob- 
jection. 

Note 6: It is necessary to provide specifically for 
general toilet rooms such as are found in hotels and 
sometimes in stores, especially saloons, located on the 
ground floor of apartment houses and tenement 
houses. There is no objection to this form of con- 
struction, provided these toilets are supplemental to 
those required for the use of the tenants and are ade- 
quately lighted and ventilated to the outer air. 

Note 7: In the case of high<lass modem hotels it 
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will be found difficult to light and ventilate such toilet 
r(X)ms to the outer air and architects may desire to 
employ electric light and artificial ventilation. Such 
a method of construction is not desirable even in the 
case of this class of buildings and it is advised not to 
make any concession for them. If. however, it is 
felt to be desirable to yield to the wishes of these in- 
terests, the following concession may be made. After 
the words "provided such t()ilet-r<x)m is adequately 
lighted and ventilated." omit the following: 

(Concession i : *' to the outer air as above provided" Coocesnoo 

Note 8: Drip trays are sheets of thin metal fas- Kxplana- 
tened between the wcxxlen seat and the water-closet |jq,j 
bowl and are intended to catch the drippings when the 
fixture is used as a urinal. Ihey are antiquated and 
highly objectionable, as their effect is to keep a stand- 
ing deposit of urine close to the W(K)den seat which 
scK)n becomes saturated and odoriferous. 

Note g: The requirement that no water-closet fix- 
ture shall be enclosed with any wcxxlwork is in line 
with the accepted practice in g<K)d plumbing work for 
the past twenty years. If the fixture is enclosed the 
space underneath it is sure to become dirt\ and often 
saturated with urine and other deposits, thus giving 
rise to sanitary evils. If the space is left open it will 
always be visible and can more easlK be kept clean. 

Note io: Ihe requirement prohibiting the placing 
of water-closets out of d(K)rs is of vital importance. 
There will be a difference of view as to the desirabiiitv 
of this in different sections of the country. In some 
communities it has been the custom for many years 
past to place water-closets (»ut of d<H)rs. As a result 
of this practice some of our most serious sanitary evils 
have occurred. Ihe outd(H)r water-closet is only 
slightly better than the priv\ vault. It has all the 
evils of the privy vault except the danger of soil om" 
tamination and pollution of the water supply. These, 
however, are evils not frequently encountered, as 
even where there is a local water-supply it is generally 
so located that there is comparatively little danger 
from this cause. The chief danger from the priv\ 
vault is the spread of communicable disease through 
the medium of the common house-lly. There is just 
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as great danger from this in the case of the outdoor 
water-closet as there is from the privy vault. The 
other evils of the vault, namely, the disgusting condi- 
tion in which outdoor fixtures are generally found and 
the resulting discomfort and serious effect upon the 
health 5f the people in the neighborhood, exist with 
equal force in the case of the outdoor water-closet. 
Located thus in a public place and easy of access to 
the casual passerby, the outdoor closet is bound to be 
abused and kept in a filthy condition. Except in the 
Southern states where there is a mild climate and 
where there is little danger from freezing, outdoor 
closets are generally out of commission through most 
of the winter, forcing the tenants to employ the 
"bucket" system, as there has not been developed 
as yet any really satisfactory device of anti-freezing 
fixture. In many cities in the North where outdoor 
closets are employed, a type of closet known as the 
" Philadelphia hopper" (because of its great use in 
that city) is usually employed. This is a long hopper 
water-closet, with all the evils of an extensive fouling 
surface which cannot be cleaned. The fixture is pro- 
vided with a seat flush which operates by a valve, the 
water being released by pressure on the seat. The 
result is that when paper is left upon the seat and 
when snow sifts in, as it frequently does, the weight 
of the snow and wet paper starts the flush going and 
the water is kept running practically all the time, 
overflowing the toilet and making a skating rink out of 
the compartment and neighboring portionsof the yard. 

The evils of the outdoor closet are so great that 
under no circumstances should any compromise be 
made on this provision, either in the South or in the 
North. No city can call itself civilized which per- 
mits in its future work outdoor water-closets. The 
ultimate cost to the community resulting from such a 
s\ stem in the toll of disease and death is beyond cal- 
culation. 

Note i i : The very worst conditions are usually 
found in cellar water-closets, due to the fact that they 
are apt to be located in the dark, without proper venti- 
lation, and are generally accessible to any stray pass- 
erby and are therefore sure to be abused. The cellar 
water-closet is usually for these reasons kept in an 
indescribable condition. It will not do, however, 
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to prohibit cellar water-closets outright, as they are 
necessary sometimes for the use of stores on the 
ground fliKir in tenements, flats, and apartment 
houses and are especially necessary in hotels in the 
service quarters and also in many hotels in connection 
with barber shops, cafes and other nK)ms provided 
for .the public. The requirement that no water- 
closet be placed in the cellar without a written permit 
from the health officer amply safeguards the com- 
munity against the evils that have heretofore existed. 

Note 12: It is obviously imp<3rtant that there 
shall be means of lighting water-closet compartments 
at night. It should be noted that this provision does 
not specify the means to be emploxed. Where elec- 
tricity or gas is provided throughout the house these 
methcxls will naturally be furnished. In the quarters 
of the poor a kerosene lamp may be all that is possible. 

Note 13: It is of importance that the rt(K)rs of 
water-closet compartments shall be water-proof so 
that the whole water-closet compartment can be 
flushed out. This is necessary because of the fact 
that in the case of c<jntagious disease the slop empt\- 
ings from the patient are emptied here. Ihere are 
also apt to be drippings from the bowl when the fix- 
ture is used as a urinal and a wtxxlen flfK)r absorb- 
ing this S(X)n becomes extremely objectionable. I he 
only satisfactory scheme is a scheme that will jiermit 
the entire fl(jor to be flushed out. In most cases such 
a water-pHKif fl(K)r will be provided, as the water- 
closet is generally located in the same nnmi as the 
bath tub. It should be noted that cement a> water- 
pr(K)f material is barred out because of its absorbent 
qualities. Terrazzo is a composition used every- 
where. It is made of broken chips of marble and 
cement. 

Objection may be made to this provision as im- 
posing unnecessary expense upon working people who 
desire to build small dwellings for their own use. If 
this is found to be a serious objection, the following 
concession can be made. Before the words * The 
floor of every such water-closet compartment." in- 
sert the following: 

Concession 2: ** In two-family dwellings and multiple- 
dwellings hereafter erected " 
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§48. Sewer Connection.* No multiple-dwelling of 
Class A^ shall hereafter be erected on any street unless 
there is city water and a public sewer in the street on 
which such dwelling abuts. No multiple-dwelling of 
Class B shall hereafter be erected on any street unless 
there is city water-supply and a public sewer reasonably 
accessible as provided in section nine. Every such mul- 
tiple-dwelling of Class A shall have its plumbing system 
connected with the city water-supply and with a public 
sewer before such multiple-dwelling is occupied. No cess- 
pool or vault or similar means of sewage-disposal shall be 
used in connection with any dwelling where connection 
with a public sewer is practicable. 

Explana- Note i : This provision applies only to multiple 

|.jq{j dwellings. It should properly apply to private dwell- 

ings and to two-family dwellings, but it is believed 
that this would be considered too drastic by practi- 
cally every community. Theoretically no community 
should permit the erection of dwellings until streets 
have been sewered and supplied with city water, as 
otherwise privies are necessary, but such a provision 
would undoubtedly be felt to stop the progress and 
development of the city and become a check upon the 
building industry. We shall probably be sufficiently 
civilized twenty-five or thirty years from now to im- 
pose such a requirement, but it does not seem to be 
wise to attempt it at this time. The situation with 
regard to multiple dwellings is, however, totally dif- 
ferent. No large building housing a number of fam- 
ilies should be permitted to be erected in sections of 
the city not provided with sewers and water supply. 
If that portion of the city is so slightly developed that 
sewers and water supply cannot be provided, the mul- 
tiple dwelling is not an economic necessity and single- 
family dwellings and two-family houses can be built 
with propriety. 

Note 2: It should be noted that the provisions 
for the two classes of multiple dwellings are radically 
different. This section absolutely prohibits the erec- 
tion of multiple dwellings of Class A, that is flats, 
tenements, apartments and the like, unless there is 
city water and a public sewer in the street. When it 
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comes to multiple-dwellings of Class B, which include 
boarding houses, hotels, convents, asylums, hospitals 
and similar buildings, it is recognized that it might 
work hardship to prevent the erection of a small 
boarding house on the outskirts of a city, or of a con- 
vent or hospital similarly situated. This class of 
buildings is accordingly brought under the provisions 
of Section 9 which permits under proper safeguards 
the use of cessp(X)ls. septic tanks and even privies 
temp(3rarily. 

§4Q. Plumbing. In every dwelling hereafter erected 
no plumbing fixture shall be enclosed^ but the space 
underneath shall be left entirely open. Plumbing pipes 
shall be exposed, when so required by the health offi- 
cer.' All plumbing work shall be sanitary in every 
particular and. except as otherwise specified in this act. 
shall be in accordance with the plumbing regulations' 
of said city. All fixtures shall be trapped.* Pan.* plunger 
and long hopper closets shall not be installed. WcKKlen 
sinks* and wooden wash-travs shall not be installed. 

m 

Tile^ or earthen-ware house drains shall not be installed. 
In all multiple-dwellings hereafter erected where plumbing 
or other pipes pass through floors or partitions, the open- 
ings around such pipes shall be sealed or made air-tight 
with incombustible materials, so as to prevent the passage 
of air or the spread of fire from one floor to another or 
from room to room.* 

Note i : The reasons against the enclosure of Exnlana- 

E plumbing fixtures with woodwork have been fully set ^j ' 
orth in Note 9 of Section 47. 

Note 2: It is not wise to require plumbing pipes 
in all cases to be exposed, as in certain classes of build- 
ings, namely, high-class apartment houses, hotels, and 
similar structures, the tenants and guests would not 
care to see the rough plumbing and would find it a 
detriment to the rooms. In the ordinary tenement 
house, however, and in other classes of dwellings, it is 
entirelv possible to have many of the pipes exposed. 
It is therefore left to the health officer to determine 
under what circumstances this shall be required. 
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Note 3 : No attempt is made here to go into r 
' nute details of plumbing requirements such as t 

weight of pipe, kind of material and the numerc 
other details that are commonly found in plumbi 
rules and regulations. This can safely be left to t 
plumbing rules and regulations of the locality affects 
What has been done here is to set down the irreducil 
■. minimum so as to prevent the use of materials 

methods which have been shown to be injurious frc 
the point of view of proper sanitation. 

Note 4: The requirement that all fixtures shall 
trapped does not mean that each fixture shall 
trapped separately, although this is desirable; t! 
"' is left to the local plumbing regulations to determii 

Note 5 : Pan, plunger, and long hopper closets ; 
antiquated types of fixtures with large fouling si 
face which should not be tolerated in modern constn 
tion. In many cities where good plumbing pract 
prevails such closets are required to be taken c 
when found even though they may have been install 
only a few years before. (See Figure 33.) 
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Figure 33 
Pan and Long Hopper Closets 



Note 6: Wooden sinks and wash trays are p 
hibited because they become rotten and saturati 
breed vermin, and become odoriferous. 

Note 7: Tile or earthen-ware house drains are p 
hibited because they are in most cases liable to hit 
in a short time, thus permitting soil contamination 

Note 8: The requirement that the spaces arou 
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pipes where they pass through floors in multiple 
dwellings shall be made air tight is of importance not 
only for the convenience of the tenants in preventing 
unpleasant odors communicating from one apartment 
to another, in shutting off sounds which would other- 
wise travel in a similar way, and in preventing vermin 
thus getting from one apartment to another, but 
especially as a means of reducing fire danger and pre- 
venting the transmission of contagious disease. 
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Title 3 
FIRE PROTECTION 

Note i : There is much misunderstanding in the 
popular mind as to the relative importance of fire pro- 
tection provisions as compared with the necessity of 
adequate open spaces. From an ideal point of view 
it would be incalculably better for the community 
if all houses erected in the future might be fire-resistive 
throughout. It would add greatly to the beauty of 
our cities, it would help conserve our forests by re- 
ducing the consumption of lumber, and would insure 
greater safety to the great mass of our population, 
though the danger from fire is more of a prospective 
evil than a real one. Considering the size of the pop- 
ulation in each of our cities, the number of people who 
lose their lives each year from this cause is practically 
negligible. This is due, however, not to the methods 
of construction employed in our buildings but to the 
efficiency of our fire departments. The real advan- 
tage of having all buildings fire-resistive would be in 
the ultimate saving to the investor. Bills for insur- 
ance would be reduced to almost nothing and the 
cost of upkeep would be very materially diminished. 

The great objection, however, to requiring all dwell- 
ings erected in the future to be fire-resistive through- 
out is that the cost at present would be prohibitive. 
The eflFect of this so far as the dwellings of the working 
people are concerned would be to augment greatly 
the cost of living. The time will undoubtedly come, 
and it is not far distant, when the cost of fire-resistive 
construction will be greatly reduced and this desir- 
able ideal can be accomplished. For the present, 
however, in view of the considerations expressed, it 
seems unwise to attempt to bring about such a con- 
dition. 

Note 2: It should be noted that all of the pro- 
visions of this title, which deals with fire protection in 
new buildings, with the exception of Section 50, relate 
solely to multiple dwellings. That is, none of these 
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additional precautions which are very necessary in 
the case of multiple dwellings are imposed upon pri- 
vate dwellings or two-family dwellings. The effect 
of this discrimination will be to make as cheap as 
possible the construction of private dwellings and 
two-family dwellings and therefore to encourage that 
type of development in our cities; while the imposing 
of these additional safeguards at additional cost upon 
multiple dwellings should have the effect of dis- 
couraging the erection of such buildings. The re- 
quirements imposed are in no sense prohibitive; mul- 
tiple dwellings can still be erected in any city and be 
commercially profitable. Nor has any requirement 
in this title been imp)sed upon multiple dwellings 
solely with the idea of discouraging that type of con- 
struction; each provision will be found to be justified 
from experience and to be necessary for buildings of 
this class. 
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§ 50. Fire-Resistive Dwelling, When Required.^ 
No dwelling shall hereafter be erected exceeding THREE* 
stories in height, unless it shall be a fire-resistive dwelling; 
the dwelling, however, may step up to follow the grade, 
provided no part of it is over THREE' stories in height.* 

Explana- Note i : The purpose of this section is a two-fold 

lion one. While it is primarily a provision for fire pro- 

tection and would have to be justified on that ground 
if attacked in court, it is also of great importance in 
securing better light and ventilation and as a means 
of preventing congestion of population in the case of 
multiple dwellings. The way to prevent land over- 
crowding is to limit the number of people that may 
live on a given area of land. This can be done more 
effectively indirectly than it can directly. There is 
some doubt as to whether the courts would sustain 
an arbitrary limitation on the actual number of people 
that might live on a lot of a given size. If, however, 
the area of the building is limited by requiring large 
open spaces and the height of the building is limited, 
the result desired has been accomplished and by a 
method which the courts will unquestionably sustain. 
While there is no guarantee that this provision will 
absolutely prevent the erection of tall buildings, it is 
reasonably sure that at the present time, with the 
cost of fire-resistive construction as it is to-dav, the 
effect of this provision will be to discourage greatly 
their erection. 

Note 2: The standard has been set at three stories, 
but it should be noted that this is a variable stand- 
ard to be changed in each city to suit the local condi- 
tions. It is highly desirable to keep residence build- 
ings down to a three-story height. Where this is not 
practicable the standard should be changed to four, 
but no residence building should be permitted to be 
built higher than four stories without being made 
completely fire-resistive, viz., constructed with iron 
beams and girders and incombustible floors and parti- 
tions, as defined in Section 2, Subdivision 17. If local 
conditions indicate the necessity of permitting four- 
story buildings, the following concession may be 
wisely made. In this connection it is significant that 
the great city of Chicago over 10 years ago established 
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this Standard of 3 stories for the limit of height of a 
non-fire-resistive dwelling, a standard which has been 
successfully maintained throughout this period. The 
result has been that Chicago in its residence portions 
has become a " 3-story city." This example should 
be controlling for nearly every other city in America. 
What Chicago has done, smaller cities can assuredly 
do. 

The thing for each community to do is to deter- 
mine whether they want their city to be a " ^-story 
city " or a " 6-story city " — or what ; and fix the stand- 
ard accordingly. 

Concession: Change "THREE" to "FOUR" in both 
instances where it occurs in this section. 

Note 3: This section must be read in connection Explana- 
with the definitions of cellar and basement as con- tion 
tained in Section 2, Subdivision 1 3. In other words, 
if the standard is set at 3 stories, a 3-story and base- 
ment building will have to be fire-resistive; a building 
3 stories and cellar in height will not. Ihis is de- 
liberate, as the basement type of building is not a 
desirable one to encourage for many reasons. \\ here 
a basement is erected it means that the basement part 
is to be used for living purposes and the equivalent 
of a four-story building is in most cases likelv to 
result. 

Note 4: Ihis provision will work no hardship to 
any class of building, especially if the standard is made 
four stories. The millionaire's mansion will in no 
case be over four stories high. Apartment houses and 
similar multiple dwellings that are erected over four 
stories high should be fire-resistive. Hotels over that 
height would be fire-resislive an\how and no <»ne 
would seek any concession in this direction. 

5 51. Meansof Egress.* Ever>^multiple-<lwellinghere- 
afier erected exceeding one story in height shall have at 
least two independent^ ways of egress which shall extend 
from the ground fl(K)r to the r(K>f. and shall be located re- 
mote from each other, and each shall be enclosed by walls 
or partitions as provided elsewhere in this act. One of 
such ways of egress shall be a flight of stairs' constructed 
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and arranged as provided in sections fifty-four, fifty-five 
and fifty-six of this act. In multiple-dwellings of Class A 
the second way of egress shall be directly accessible* to 
each apartment, group or suite of rooms without having 
to pass through the first way of egress. In multiple-dwell- 
ings of Class B^ the second way of egress shall be directly 
accessible from a public hall. The second way of egress 
may be any one of the following, as the owner may elect*: 

1. A system of outside balcony fire-escapes constructed 
and arranged as provided in section fifty-two of this act. 

2. An additional flight of stairs, either inside or outside,' 
constructed and arranged as provided in sections fifty- 
four, fifty-five and fifty-six of this act.*® 

3. A fire-tower^Mocated, constructed and arranged as 
may be required by the inspector of buildings.** 

Explana- Note i : The plan adopted here differs from the 

tion plan which has heretofore been embodied in many of 

our tenement house laws; namely, a requirement for 
fire-escapes upon multiple dwellings of a certain class. 
Instead of this it has been thought better to adopt the 
practice which has been coming into favor more gen- 
erally in recent years of requiring two ways of egress. 
Note 2: The chief purpose of this is to enable the 
occupants of the building to have quick egress in case 
of fire by a means, other than that used ordinarily. 
It is of course essential that these two ways of egress 
shall be independent of each other. It is equally im- 
portant that they shall extend from the entrance floor 
to the roof so that in case egress is cut off on the ground 
floor, access may be had to the roof of the building 
and from there to the roofs of adjoining buildings, 
when they do adjoin. It is also obvious that access 
must be had to the street entrance, as otherwise the ten- 
ants would be left hanging in mid-air and would have 
to be rescued by firemen. If the two ways of egress 
are not independent but are merged at any point ex- 
cept near the entrance of the building, the supple- 
mentary means of exit will lose its value, because in 
the event of the ordinary means of exit being en- 
veloped in smoke or flames the supplementary exit 
would be similarly out of commission. For this 
reason it is especially important that the two ways of 
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egress shall be remote from each other and that they 
shall be separated by walls or partitions so as to pre- 
vent the spread of smoke or flames from one to the 
other. 

Note 3: The usual type that will be adopted will 
be a front and back stairs, as the back stairs serve 
a useful purpose as servjce stairs. 

Note 4: It should be noted that the greatest free- 
dom of choice consistent with the safety of the occu- 
pants of the dwelling has been given to the owner. 
One flight of stairs he would naturally provide of his 
own accord, irrespective of any provisions of law. in 
order to give the occupants of the building access to 
their rooms. (In the case of elevator apartment 
houses such stairs would not be necessary, but even 
here it would generally be provided so as to anticipate 
a situation where the elevators might be out of com- 
mission.) This takes care of one way of egress. The 
other way of egress may be any one of three which the 
owner may elect, — another flight of stairs either in- 
side or outside, a system of outside fire-escapes or a 
fire-tower. No reasonable person can object to this 
requirement. 

Note 5: It is of great importance to have these 
supplementary exits, whether fire-escapes or a second 
flight of stairs, easily accessible to the occupants of 
the building. The requirement as to accessibility 
differs radically in the two classes of multiple dwell- 
ings. In the first class, namely, the residence build- 
ings, apartment houses, tenement houses, and so 
forth, the second way of egress or fire-escape to be of 
any value must be directly accessible to each apart- 
ment. If tenants have to pass through a public hall 
(the other way of egress) to get to the fire-escape it is 
of little value, as experience has shown that the public 
hall invariably becomes filled with smoke and flames 
in such cases almost immediatel\ after the outbreak 
of fire, the hall acting as a gigantic chimney or Hue 
This is a point where there can be no compromise 
Many architects who have not had special experience 
with regard to fires will not realize the importance of 
this point. Others who may be building apartment 
houses and who wish to remove fire-escapes from the 
front of the building in order to maintain the beauts 
of its architectural appearance will desire to be per-. 
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mitted to locate fire-escapes off the public hail, but 
under no circumstances can this safely be permitted. 
Such fire-escapes would be of little value in this class 
of buildings and loss of life would be sure to result if 
a serious fire broke out. 

Note 6: The requirements are radically different 
in the case of multiple dwellings of Class B; namely, 
hotels and buildings of *a similar character occupied 
for transient purposes. While it would be desirable 
to have here a second way of egress or fire-escape di- 
rectly accessible from each room, this is not practicable 
in view of the fact that such buildings are usually 
divided up into a large number of single rooms with 
an occupant in each room. To require any such plan 
of fire protection would practically mean a fire-escape 
balcony at every window. Therefore, in the case of 
hotels and similar buildings access to the fire-escapes 
is required to be had from a public hall. 

Note 7: It is to be observed that the requirement 
for the second way of egress applies to all classes of 
multiple dwellings, both fire-resistive and non-fire- 
resistive, as experience has shown that even in the 
case of a fire-resistive apartment house it is not^safe 
to rely upon a single way of egress in case of fire. The 
rooms of such apartments are filled with inflammable 
material in the furnishings and serious fires can result. 

Note 8: Some interests may contend that ele- 
vators should serve as one of the ways of egress. This 
contention is not sound and should not be permitted. 
Elevators can never be counted on in the case of a 
serious fire as a means of getting tenants out, as the 
elevator shaft is apt to become filled with smoke and 
flames at an early stage of the fire. The best fire 
authorities refuse to recognize elevators as ways of 
egress. 

Note 9: In some cities it has become the custom 
to erect two-family houses, tenements and flats with 
a front and rear stairs, the rear stairs being an outside 
stairs, generally of wood, with wooden balconies which 
are utilized, as a rule, as living porches and prac- 
tically add an additional room to the apartments. 
This has become a firmly established type of construc- 
tion in a number of cities and is much desired by the 
tenants. The objections to this form of construction 
have been very fully set forth in the discussion of Sec- 
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lion 41 . Because of the desire to perpetuate this type 
of house, which has become a fixed fashion in many 
cities, there will be strenuous opposition to the pro- 
vision of this section which requires the second way of 
egress to be of fireproof construction, and it will be 
very earnestly desired in certain classes of multiple 
dwellings to permit the use of outside wooden stairs 
and balconies. In some tities it may be necessary to 
make some concession. If so. the following concession 
is suggested. Add at the end of Subdivision 2 of Sec- 
tion 51 the following: 

Concession: "In the case of multiple-dwellings of Concession 
Class A hereafter erected which do not exceed three stories 
in height and which are not occupied by more than four 
families in all, such additional fiight of stairs may be an 
outside stairs of wood with wcxxJen balconies, if located 
on the rear wall of the dwelling and kept entirely unen- 
closed. ><^" 

Note 10: It should be noted that this provision Explana- 
will permit the use of these outside wocxlen balconies tion 
and stairs in the case of tenements two stories high 
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with two families on a flfK)r and also in the case of 
tenements three stories high with not more than one 
family on a flcwr, but it will not permit them in build- 
ings exceeding three stories in height or containing 
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more than two families on a floor irrespective of 
height. 

Note i i : A fire-tower is a type of construction that 
is highly esteemed by fire authorities. It is generally 
a flight of stairs in a separate tower with a bridge or 
platform thrown across to it from the main building. 
It sometimes consists of an inclined plane or gradient 
of metal highly polished, permitting the occupants of 
the building to sit down upon it and slide to the bot- 
tom, on the method of the "chute the chutes" com- 
mon in many pleasure resorts. This is an excellent 
type of quick escape to get the people to the bottom 
in a short time without injury. When used, care 
should be taken to see that the knob of the entrance 
door giving access to it is located at a sufficient height 
so as to make it impossible for children to use it as a 
day-time plaything. 

§ 52. FiRE-EscAPES. All fire-escapes hereafter erected 
on multiple-dwellings^ shall be located and constructed as 
in this section required. Such fire-escapes shall be located at 
each story the floor of which isTWELVE or more feet above 
the ground.^ Access' to fire-escapes shall not be obstructed 
in any way. No fire-escape shall be placed in an inner 
court .^ Fire-escapes may project into the public highway* 
to a distance not greater than four feet beyond the building 
line. All fire-escapes shall consist of outside open iron.* 
stone or concrete balconies and stairways.' All balconies 
shall be not less than THREE feet in width. All stairways 
shall be placed at an angle of not more than SI XTY degrees 
to the horizontal, with flat* open steps not less than SIX 
inches in width and TWENTY-FOUR inches in length and 
with a rise of not more than EIGHT inches. The openings 
for slairwavs in all balconies shall be not less than 
TWENTY-FOUR by TWENTY-EIGHT inches,* and 
shall have no covers*^ of any kind. The balcony on the top 
fl(X)r, except in the case of a balcony on the street or in the 
case of a peaked roof house, shall be provided with a stairs 
or with a goose-neck ladder leading from said balcony to and 
above the roof" and properly fastened thereto. A drop 
ladder" or stairs shall be provided from the lowest balcony 
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of sufficient length to reach to a safe landing place beneath. 
All fire-escapes shall be constructed and erected to safel\ 
sustain in all their parts a safe load, and if of iron shall re- 
ceive not less than two coats of go<xl paint, one in the shop 
and one after erection. In addition to the foregoing re- 
quirements, all fire-escapes hereafter erected upon multiple- 
dwellings shall be constructed in accordance with such 
supplementary regulations'^ as may be adopted by the 
inspector of buildings or by the local legislative body. 

Note i: It should be observed that the require- Explana- 
ments for fire-escapes apply only to multiple dwell- tion 
ings, for the reasons which have been set forth in the 
notes appended to Title 3. 

Note 2: The fire-escapes cannot of course extend 
to the ground, as this would disfigure the front of the 
building, give ready access to thieves and would not 
be practicable. A balcony should be IcKated. how- 
ever, at the second story or the first above the ground. 
The point of 12 feet above the ground has been es- 
tablished here as being a reasonable distance and as 
providing for cases in multiple dwellings where there 
IS a store on the first ficK)r and a high ceiling is desired. 

Note 3: Access to fire-escapes must be easy. If 
wash tubs, sinks and other fixtures are put in the 
way of the window and the access to the window thus 
narrowed, there may be loss of life. 

Note 4: Fire-escapes in inner courts are as a rule 
of little value; that is, in an inner court of the mini- 
mum sizes prescribed by this act. There may he 
very large inner courts where this criticism would n(»t 
apply, but such a condition is very rare. 1 he objec- 
tion to a fire-escape in an inner court is that the court 
being enclosed on four sides acts as a flue and in case 
of fire is apt to becomq filled with smoke. A fire- 
escape in a court is also a detriment in that it en- 
croaches upon the space left open for light and air. 

Note 5: It is necessary to provide that fire-escape*^ 
may project into the highway bexond the building 
line in order to prevent adroit owners from refusing 
to erect fire-escapes on the ground that they are 
encroaching on the public highway. Without this 
special provision such a contention would be plausible 
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and might be sustained by the courts. It is best to 
take no chances. 

Note 6: Wooden fire-escape balconies are of little 
use as they would quickly be consumed if the fire were 
anywhere near the balconies. Iron is what will gen- 
erally be used, although there are cases where owners 
will wish to use stone or concrete in order to make the 
treatment of the front of their building harmonize 
with its general architectural scheme. This of course 
should be permitted. 

Note 7: Fire-escapes to be effective must consist 
of stairs, not ladders. Women, old people, invalids 
and children cannot use vertical ladders. Even if 
they could go down them they will not think they can 
and the fire-escapes will therefore lose their value as a 
means of giving such persons quick egress from the 
building in case of fire. It is the universal experience 
that where vertical ladders are used firemen invariably 
have to rescue the tenants and carry them down the 
ladders. The stairs will cease to be stairs if they are 
placed at too great an angle so as to be nearly per- 
pendicular. There will be a constant tendency on the 
part of owners to do this as it will make possible 
shorter fire-escape balconies, thus reducing the cost 
and also putting less weight upon the walls of the 
building, but it must not be permitted. Sixty de- 
grees is the maximum angle that should be permitted; 
45 would be better. 

Note 8: The steps must be flat, not round double 
rungs as are put on a ladder, as these will not seem to 
have the securitv of stairs and heels will catch in them. 
The minimum dimensions herein laid down are 
necessary in order to secure stairs that are not too 
steep or too narrow and that will give a firm foothold. 

Note 9: Fire-escape openings must be large 
enough to permit persons of ordinary size to get 
through them readily. .It is surprising what a small 
hole people can get through if they have to. The 
minimum established here has been fixed upon as 
sufficient in most cases. 

Note 10: Covers over the openings of fire-escape 
balconies should not be permitted. Some people will 
want to provide hinged covers because of accidents 
occasioned by people falling through the openings, 
children playing on them, and so forth. When fire 
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comes the covers will be found to be rusted down or 
to be covered over and cannot be moved and people 
will be burned to death. The balconies should be 
kept free and for the purpose of escape in case of fire. 
Fire-escapes are not playgrounds. 

Note i i : It often happens that owing to the loca- 
tion of the fire, escape is cut off below and tenants 
cannot go down the fire-escape balconies; they there- 
fore must be given a chance to go up and escape from 
the rcK)f to the rcxrf of a neighboring building. That 
is why the g(K)se-neck ladder to the roof is made neces- 
sary. In such cases tenants can be rescued from the 
roof by firemen, or more frequently can flee to adjoin- 
ing rcx)fs. Such a ladder is as necessary at the iront 
of a building as at the rear. To require it, however, 
in some cases would mean disfigurement. 

Note 12: Drop ladders are necessary from the 
lowest balconies; otherwise the tenants cannot gel 
down. Such ladders should be light in weight, not 
too long, but always long enough to reach to the 
ground. In some cities a type of counter-balanced 
stairs is required; this works on weights and when 
not in use, is kept hanging in the air in a horizontal po- 
sition at the level of the lowest balcony. By stepping 
on one of the steps the weight of the body brings the 
ladder into vertical position; this, however, is an 
jpwkward, heavy and cumbersome device and is ob- 
jected to by property owners as an unnecessary dis- 
figurement to their building, and rightly so. It gels 
out of order quite as frequently as a drop ladder, if 
not more so. Drop ladders will often be found rusted 
tight and therefore should be frequently inspected to 
see that they are in working order. 

Note \^: All the essential requirements for fire- 
escape balconies, their location and construction, are 
contained in this section. Other details of their con- 
struction, such as the sizes of iron, methods of bolting, 
and so forth, may be safely left to supplementary regu- 
lations to be adopted by the inspector of buildings or 
other public official performing similar functions or 
by the IcKal legislative authorities. 

§53. Roof Egress; ScirruEs AND BiLKHEADs.^ Everv 
flat-roofed multiple-dwelling hereafter erected exceeding 
one story in height shall have in the roof a bulkhead' or a 
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scuttle not less than two feet by three feet in size. Such 
scuttle or bulkhead shall be fire-resistive or covered with 
metal on the outside and shall be provided with stairs 
leading thereto and easily accessible^ to all occupants of 
the dwelling. No scuttle or bulkhead shall be located in a 
closet or room, but shall be located in the ceiling of the 
public hall on the top floor, and access through the same 
shall be direct and uninterrupted. 

Explana- Note i : The purpose of this requirement is two- 

tion fo'd. First, to afford a means of egress to the roof 

of the building and thence to the roofs of adjoining 
buildings and to safety in the event of escape below 
being cut off. This is valuable only in the case of 
flat-roofed houses. Its second purpose is to afford 
a means by which smoke and flames can be quickly 
vented. The firemen by pushing up the scuttle and 
venting the smoke and flames can quickly save the 
building, whereas without this the building might be 
destroyed. 

Note 2: The bulkhead is a sort of small penthouse 
or structure on top of the roof; in this case it is an 
enclosure for the stairs leading to the roof. It is 
necessary because without it the stairs cannot extend 
to the roof and afford means of exit that way. It 
should be noted that this provision does not require a 
bulkhead but gives the owner the option of furnishing 
either a bulkhead or a scuttle. A bulkhead with 
stairs leading to the roof of multiple dwellings oc- 
cupied by many families is undoubtedly better than 
a scuttle with a ladder leading to it. The require- 
ment that the scuttle or bulkhead shall be covered on 
the outside with metal is to secure the safety of the 
building in the event of fire in the neighborhood and 
prevent sparks which may blow to the roof from burn- 
ing through the scuttle or bulkhead, as would be 
likely if of wood and unprotected. 

Note 3 : If egress to the roof is to be relied upon it 
must be easily accessible to the occupants of the build- 
ing. If the ladder leading to the scuttle is locked up 
in a closet, the key is apt to be missing when fire 
breaks out and the tenants relying on this means of 
egress would then become trapped in the hallway on 
the top floor. A further provision will be found in 
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Section 1 15 prohibiting the locking of any scuttle or 
bulkhead with a key for similar reasons. 

S 54. Stairs and I\'blic Halls. Every multiple-dwell- 
ing hereafter erected shall have at least one flight of stairs 
extending from the entrance fl(K)r to the rcK)f, and the 
stairs and public halls therein shall each be at least 
THREE feet wide in the clear. All stairs shall be con- 
structed with a rise of not more than EIGHT inches and 
with treads not less than TEN inches wide and not less 
than THREE feet long in the clear. Winding stairs will 
not be permitted. 

Note: The requirement that the stairs shall afford Kxplana- 
roof egress has already been shown to be a necessity, tion 
Three feet is the minimum width appropriate for 
stairs in buildings used by many occupants. In fact 
this is a little too narrow and many owners will build 
stairs wider than this. It is important to limit the 
rise of the stair to not more than 8 inches for two 
reasons: a steeper rise will be found dangerous in 
case of fire, as people running down in a hurry will fall 
and pile themselves up in a mass at the foot; stairs 
steeper than this are also injurious to climb, especially 
in the case of women. Winding stairs are prohibited 
because in case of fire people in their hurry to get out 
are likely to fall and pile themselves up in a huddled 
mass at the foot, thus causing injury and in many 
cases death. 

( 55. Stair Halls. In multiple-dwellings* hereafter 
erected which exceed TWO stories in height or which are 
occupied by more than TWO families on any fl(M)r above 
the entrance story,' the stair halls' shall be constructed of 
fire-resistive material throughout. The risers, strings and 
balusters shall be of metal, concrete or stone. The treads 
shall be of metal, slate, concrete or stone, or of hard wood* 
not less than two inches thick. Wooden hand-rails to stairs 
will be permitted if constructed of hard wocxJ. The floors 
of all such stair halls shall be constructed of iron, steel or 
concrete beams and fire-resistive filling, and no wooden 
flooring or sleepers shall be permitted. 
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Explana- Note i : Again it should be noted that this pro- 

1\qj^ vision for fire-resistive stairs applies only to multiple 

dwellings and even then only to certain types of mul- 
tiple dwellings. Stair halls in private houses and 
two-family houses can be built of ordinary wooden 
construction. 

Note 2 : It should be observed that there is a double 
condition imposed in this section with regard to the 
class of buildings affected; namely, the building must 
be either over two stories in height or be occupied by 
more than two families on a floor to have the provision 
apply. If either of these conditions exist, then the 
section applies; that is, if the building is a three- 
story building with only one family on a floor the 
stair hall must be fire-resistive. Again, if the building 
is but two stories high and there are three families on a 
floor above the first, the stair hall must be fire-resistive. 

Note 3: The stair halls in multiple dwellings are 
the danger points in case of fire. No matter where 
the fire starts, the invariable experience is that it 
spreads almost immediately to the stair hall, which 
acts as a gigantic flue. Furthermore, this is the 
normal place of escape for the occupants of the build- 
ing. Their first instinct is to rush to the means of 
egress which they ordinarily use. It is essential, 
therefore, that such portions of the building shall be 
fire-resistive throughout so that when the fire gets 
there it may quickly burn itself out and have nothing 
to feed upon. In buildings constructed as provided in 
this section and with a ventilating skylight over the 
stairs, as is required in Section 39, a fire would quickly 
burn itself out and be vented at the roof, thus insur- 
ing the safety of the occupants. 

Note 4: Hard wood treads are permitted if not 
less than 2 inches thick because such a tread will be 
slow in burning and could not possibly burn through 
before the tenants would have a chance lo escape. 
Treads of this kind permit the stairs to have a finish 
which a slate or marble tread does not give; as the 
structure of the stairs is made of iron, stone or con- 
crete, they will in most cases be supported by an iron, 
stone or concrete tread or frame beneath them. 

§ 56. Stair Enclosures. In all multiple-dwellings' 
hereafter erected which exceed TWO stories in height or 
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which are occupied by more than TWO families on any 
floor above the entrance story, all 5tair halls shall be en- 
closed' on all sides with walls of brick' not less than eight 
inches thick or other approved fire-resistive material of 
sufficient strength, except that one or more sides may be left 
open* to the street, yard or court. I he doors opening from 
such stair halls shall befirc-resistive and self-closing.* There 
shall be no transom or sa^^h or similar opening* from such 
stair hall to any other part of the house. 

Note i : This section applies only to certain classes Explana- 
of buildings, as explained in Notes i and 2 under the ^-^j^ 
discussion of Section 55. 

Note 2 : It has been pointed out in Note ) under the 
discussion of Section 55 that the stair hall isthe[danger 
point in the multiple dwelling. This being so, the 
complete fire-resistive construction of stair halls is the 
keystone of the arch of safety of the building. In 
order to prevent fires spreading from stair halls to 
apartments or rooms, — "mushrcK)ming out." as it is 
called, — the stairs must be enclosed in brick walls. 
Where the stair halls are separated from the apart- 
ments by the ordinary lath and plaster partition, the 
fire quickly eats its way through it. 

Note V- It may be asked why these walls are 
limited to brick or other "approved" tire-resistive 
material. The stair hall is so strategic a point in the 
fight against fire that no chances with inferior mate- 
rial can be safely taken here, whatever may be per- 
mitted in other parts of the dwelling. It is important, 
too, that these walls or partitions should be thick 
enough and strong enough to stand up against water 
pressure in a fierce fire when the hose is turned on 
them. For this reaMm it is required that the walls 
shall be eight inches thick if of brick, and of suflkient 
strehgth if of other material. 

Note 4: Ihis exception is made so as to permit 
the use of outside stairs and of "open stairs," or 
stairs with one side open to the outer air. 

Note S- The ideal condition would be to have the 
stair hall shut off completely from the apartments 
>\ithout any openings from the stair hall to the apart- 
ments. This, however, is of course impossible, as 
there must be dcxjr openings in the walls enclosing 
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the Stair hall to give the tenants access to their rooms; 
but these should be the only openings. Transoms 
or windows, either movable or stationary, should 
under no circumstances be permitted, not even when 
they are made of wire-glass. No liberties can be 
taken with this vital point of the building. Each 
opening means weakness. For these reasons it is 
deemed necessary that the. doors leading from the 
hall to the apartments shall be both fire-resistive and 
self-closing, so that in the event of fire, if the fire starts 
in an apartment it cannot quickly eat through the 
panels of a wooden door and thus communicate to 
the stair hall and spread throughout the building 
endangering the lives of the occupants; nor, vice 
versa, can the fire eat through from the stair hall to 
the apartments of the tenants. For this reason a 
fire-resistive door is necessary. This does not mean an 
iron door; the ordinary "kalomein" door is entirely 
adequate; this is a wooden door the edges and sides 
of which have been carefully covered with metal. It 
is a standard fire door recognized by the underwriters 
throughout the country. Many fire authorities con- 
sider it better than a metal door as it is slow-burning 
and will not warp in case of extreme heat as an iron 
door would. The manufacture of metal<overed doors 
has been so perfected that it is difficult for the ordi- 
nary observer to tell them from wood, stained and 
finished as they are to represent oak or mahogany; 
thus they are not an eye sore when used in high- 
grade buildings. 

Note 6: The requirement that, the doors shall be 
self-closing is for the purpose of safeguarding the situ- 
ation where a tenant is aroused by a cry of fire or 
smells smoke, opens the door of his apartment leading 
to the stair hall, is met by a gust of smoke or flame 
and rushes back into his apartment and thence to the 
fire-escape, leaving the door from the apartment to 
the hall open, thus permitting the flames to enter the 
apartment and destroy it. The self-closing door 
insures the closing of the door even if the occupant 
becomes panic stricken. This is a very important 
requirement. It involves no material cost, as the 
purposes of the act are met if the door is provided 
with a strong spiral spring or is so hinged as to close 
itself, as can easily be done by giving the hinge a 
slight inclination. 
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§ 57. Entrance Malls. Every entrance hall in a mul- 
tiple-dwelling hereafter erected shall be at least FOUR 
FEET SIX INCHES wide* in the clear, and shall comply 
with all the conditions of the preceding sections as to the 
construction of stair halls.' In every multiple-dwelling 
hereafter erected, access* shall be had from the street or 
alley to the rear yard, either in a direct line or through a 
a>urt or side yard. 

Note i : As the tenants from all the upper stories Explana- 
in case of fire have to use the same entrance hall to get tion 
access to the street, it is obvious that it is necessary to 
have the entrance hall wider than the individual halls 
on each story. The minimum prescribed here is the 
minimum. Most builders will leave a wider entrance 
hall. Five feet is none too wide. 

Note 2: The entrance hall, as it is an essential 
part of the way out of the building in case of fire, will 
of course have to be constructed fire-resistive in the 
same way that the stair halls are at each storv. 

Note 3: Access from street to yard is important 
both as a means of egress for the tenants who may go 
down the rear fire-escapes or rear stairs, and also as 
a means of access to the rear of the building for the 
firemen who may wish to fight the fire from the rear 
of the building and who might be prevented from so 
doing if there were not such rear access. The best 
access is on the around floor in a direct line from the 
street by extending the entrance hall to the yard. 
Sometimes this is not feasible. In such cases the 
next best access is by a tunnel or passageway through 
the cellar in a straight line from the street to the yard. 

( 58. Dumb-Waiters and Elevators. In multiple- 
dwellings hereafter erected all dumb-waiters and eleva- 
tors shall be enclosed in fire-resistive shafts* with fire- 
resistive doors at all openings at each story, including the 
cellar. In the case of dumb-waiters such doors shall be 
self-closing.' No elevator shall be permitted in the well- 
hole of stairs* but every elevator shall be completely sepa- 
rated from the stairs by fire-resistive walls enclosing the 
same. 
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Exolana- Note i : Any vertical shaft, such as an elevator or 

^j^^ " dumb-waiter shaft, extending throughout the build- 

ing, is a potent means of spreading fire, as it acts as a 
flue, and fire leaps from floor to floor almost im- 
mediately. It is therefore essential for the protection 
of the building that such shafts be completely enclosed 
within fire-resistive walls, with fire doors at all open- 
ings, especially in the cellar, as the cellar is the greatest 
danger point, owing to the accumulation of waste 
materials usually found there. 

Note 2: In the case of dumb-waiters the doors 
should beself-closingforthe reasons pointed out inNote 
6 in the discussion of Section $6. This is not feas- 
ible in the case of elevators, as elevators are equipped 
with sliding doors which cannot be self-closing. 
Nor is there such necessity, as elevators are always 
operated by some individual who can be relied upon 
to keep the doors closed for purposes of safety. 

Note 3 : Until very recently the practice has been 
general not only in multiple dwellings but in public 
buildings such as office buildings, and so forth, of 
locating the elevators alongside the public stairs and 
even in the same well-hole. Recent experience with 
one or two disastrous fires, however, has shown that 
the elevator with its greased tracks is a p)otent source 
of danger in case of fire and that stairs located along- 
side the elevators are likely to be useless if fire breaks 
out in the region of the elevators. For this reason 
the recent practice not only in housing laws but in 
building codes is to require the elevators to be com- 
pletely separated from the stairs by fire-resistive walls. 

§ $9. Cellar Stairs.^ In multiple-dwellings of Qass A 
hereafter erected which exceed TWO stories in height or 
which are occupied by more than TWO families on any 
floor above the entrance story, there shall be no inside 
stairs communicating between the cellar or other lowest 
story and the floor next above, but such stairs shall in 
every case be located outside the building. 

. Note i : One-fourth of all fires in multiple dwellings 

Expluna- ^^^rt in cellars. These frequently contain much ruB- 

"^" bish and waste material, and tenants and sometimes 

outsiders throw matches on the cellar floors. For 
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these reasons the cellar is a danger point. In order to 
safeguard the lives of the tenants the cellar should be 
completely shut off from the upper parts of the build- 
ing. In the larger buildings this should be done by a 
tier of fire-resistive beams and fire-resistive flooring, 
and in all multiple dwellings there should be no inside 
communication between the cellar and the upper 
stories. If there is such communication in the form of 
an inside stairs, a fire which starts in the cellar 
will quickly spread throughout the building and 
endanger the lives of the occupants. While it is 
slightly inconvenient for tenants to have to go out- 
side of the building into the yard or court to get 
down into the cellar, that inconvenience is not com- 
parable to the danger arising from the other form 
of construction. This inconvenience can be mini- 
mized by locating the outside stairs immediately 
adjoining the rear wall of the building or the court 
wall and thus not causing any material inconvenience. 
In elevator apartment houses both the elevator shafts 
and dumb-waiter shafts will extend down into the 
cellar, but as these will, under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 58. be entirely enclosed with brick walls and be 
provided with fire doors, the danger of fire spreading 
through this means is practically reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Note 2: Where serious objection is made to the 
requirement, the following Qmcession may safely be 
adopted, which it should be noted applies to all 
classes of multiple dwellings and not merely to those 
of Class A. 

C>)ncession: "In multiple-dwellings hereafter erected 
which exceed TWO stories in height or which are occupied 
bv more than TWO families on anv fl<K)r above the en- 
trance story, all inside stairs communicating between the 
cellar or other lowest story and the fl<K)r next above shall 
be enclosed with brick walls not less than eight inches 
thick or with walls of approved fire-resistive material of 
sufficient strength, and shall be provided with self-closini: 
fire-resistive doors at the bottom and shall not be located 
underneath the stairs leading to the upper stories." 
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§ 60. Closet Under First Story Stairs. In multiple- 
dwellings hereafter erected no closet of any kind shall be 
constructed under any staircase leading from the entrance 
story to the upper stories, but such space shall be left en- 
tirely open and kept clear and free from incumbrance. 

Note: Closets should not be permitted under 
stairs leading to the upper stories. If they are, waste 
materials will accumulate. Sometimes oily rags will 
be thrown into them by servants, engineers or ten- 
ants. Spontaneous combustion may take place and 
the whole stairs suddenly be on fire. 

§61. Cellar Entrance. In every multiple-dwelling 
hereafter erected there shall be an entrance to the cellar 
or other lowest story from the outside of the said building. 

Note: The purpose of this section is to enable the 
firemen to quickly get at a cellar fire and control it. 

§62. Wooden Multiple-Dwellings.* No wooden* 
multiple-dwelling of Class A' shall hereafter be erected, 
and no wcxxien building not now so used shall hereafter 
be altered or converted to such use. 

No w(X)den multiple-dwelling of Class B* shall hereafter 
be erected exceeding two and one half stories in height, 
and no wcK)den building^ exceeding two and one half 
stories in height shall hereafter be altered or converted to 
such use. 

Note i : This section deals with a type of construc- 
tion peculiar to New England and the dominant type 
in the city of Boston and its environs. It is known 
as the wcKKJen "three-decker." It is a 3-story tene- 
ment house built of wcxxl, generally with a flat roof. 
frequently with front piazzas and almost invariably 
with rear porches at each story, with an outside rear 
stairs serving as a service stairs. The chief objection 
to it is the conflagration hazard. It is a menace both 
to the community in which it is built and to the 
people that live in it. The building is also a great 
depreciator of values and is said to ruin neighbor- 
hoods in which it is placed; for, it is an extremely 
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objectionable looking type of house and at once con- 
verts what was a select private residence district into 
a tenement quarter. 

Outside of New England the type is almost un- 
known. The cost of building a 3-story flat with out- 
side walls of brick instead of wood, is so slightly in 
excess of the wooden three-decker that there is really 
no reason for encouraging this objectionable tvpe. 
In fact it is only the initial cost that is greater. The 
brick building is the better investment in the long 
run. For further discussion of this question see paper 
entitled "The Menace of the Three-Decker" by 
Prescott F. Hall, Chairman, Town Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Brookline Civic S(Kiety, Brookline, 
Mass., in "Housing Problems in America," Volume 
V. 1916, pages 133 to 152, also National Housing 
Association publications No. 39. 

It is significant that in the Report of a Commission 
appointed by the Mayor of Boston to study Boston's 
Housing Problems, they recommend that the con- 
struction of wooden three-deckers be prohibited in 
future, asking, 

"What Is the Advantage of the Wooden 'Three- 
Decker' Multiple levelling? 

"It furnishes reasonably sanitary, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated homes at low rents. Persons of small 
capital can invest in them when they cannot afford 
to take the risk of larger and more expensive buildings. 

"What Are the Disadvantages? 

"The usual wooden * three-decker* is cheaply built 
and therefore deteriorates rapidly. After the first few 
years it is apt to be neglected both by owner and 
tenant. It is unsightly. When a great number of 
these buildings cover a district all other property 
tends to depreciate in the vicinity. And there is of 
necessitv a constant fire risk in such a district. 

"What Is the Substitute? 

"Noncombustiblewalls.orsecond-classconstruction. 
With the increasing cost of lumber this type of build- 
ing will not be of much greater cost at the outset. 
At the end of fifteen years the second-class building 
will be worth far more than the wcxxlen building and 
will have before it a much longer future. Wixxlon 

Eiazzas or porches may be added to brick or concrete 
uildings for comfort and beauty. A type of dwelling 
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can be provided which is a benefit to landlord, tenant 
and community as well. 

'The committee offers herewith an amendment to 
the present building law forbidding the future erec- 
tion of multiple dwellings of third-class construction." 

Note 2: In some of the larger cities wooden tene- 
ment houses are permitted. They should not be 
tolerated. They are not only a danger in case of 
fire but when old become a source of sanitary evil, 
filled with vermin and disease germs. No new wooden 
tenement houses are necessary. Where land values 
are so low that brick or concrete cannot be profitably 
constructed tenement houses are not necessary but 
the population can be profitably housed in one-family 
or two-family dwellings. 

Note 3: This section not only prohibits the erec- 
tion of the "three-decker" or 3-story wooden tene- 
ment, but of all wooden tenements. It would there- 
fore prevent the erection of a type known to some 
communities, viz., a two-story wooden building with 
2 families on each floor, or 4 in all. This is deliberate. 
There is really no reason why such buildings should 
be erected. The outside walls can be built of brick, 
concrete or clay products without any difficulty and 
without making the cost of such a building prohibitive. 

Note 4 : 1 1 will be noted that the erection of wooden 
multiple dwellings of Class B is permitted. The 
reason for this is that it would be a hardship in many 
communities to prohibit the erection of small wooden 
boarding houses, lodging houses and hotels, and espe- 
cially to prohibit the alteration of a private dwelling 
into a small boarding house. All of such buildings, 
however, are very properly limited to two and one 
half stories in height. 

Note 5: The chief opposition to this section will 
come from owners of existing wooden private dwell- 
ings who want to be allowed to convert them into 
multiple dwellings without making any alterations 
whatsoever. They should not be allowed to do so. 
For further discussion of this subject see Note 2 under 
Section 3. 
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ARTICLE III 

ALTERATIONS 

In this article will be found the provisions which must 
be observed when a person proposes to alter an existing 
dwelling. 

Note: At first sight it will seem to many that most Expi^na- 
of the provisions in this article are a repetition of pro- ^|^|^ 
visions to be found in Article II. While it is true 
that some of them could be combined with similar 
sections in the article relating to new buildings, they 
have purposely been placed in a separate article for 
the sake of greater clarity and greater facility of use. 
One of the chief advantages of this law lies in this very 
fact, that it is so divided into separate parts, that 
it is made possible for different interests to concern 
themselves oply with those provisions of the law which 
directly affect them. For example, the owner of an 
existing dwelling will have to concern himself only 
with the maintenance provisions (Article l\') and 
improvements (Article V), and of course the general 

rrovisions which contain the definitions (Article I). 
le will not have to wade through the detail of the 
provisions which affect new buildings. Similarlv. 
the builder who wants to erect a new dwelling will 
have to concern himself only with Articles I and II. 
and the owner of an existing building in the event of 
his contemplating alterations will have to concern 
himself only with the provisions of this article, 
namely. Article III. 
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§ 70. Percentage of LotOccupied. Nodwclling shall 
hereafter be enlarged or its lot be diminished, or other 
building placed on its lot, so that a greater percentage of 
the lot shall be occupied by buildings or structures than 
provided in section twenty of this act. 

Note: It is obvious that it is not fair to permit an 
old dwelling to be altered so as to cover more of the 
lot than would be permitted in the case of a new one. 
The conditions are naturally better in the newer build- 
ing. Failure to safeguard this point would lead to 
the almost complete evasion of the law with respect 
to new buildings as was shown by the experience of an 
Eastern city some years ago, referred to in Note i under 
the discussion of Section 3. This provision not only 
forbids the extension of an existing dwelling beyond 
the limits specified, but also prohibits the erection of 
other buildings or structures on the same lot so as to 
cover more land than is permitted. 

§ 71 . Height. No dwelling shall be increased in height 
so that the said dwelling shall exceed the height prescribed 
by section twenty-one of this act. This provision shall 
not apply to hotels as defined in paragraph four of section 
two. 

Note: This does not prohibit the increase in 
height of an existing dwelling but does prohibit such 
increase beyond the limits allowed for new dwellings. 

§ 72. Yards. No dwelling shall hereafter be enlarged 
or its lot be diminished, or other building placed on the 
lot, so that the rear yard or side yard shall be less in size 
than the minimum sizes prescribed in sections twenty-two, 
twenty-three and twenty-four of this act for dwellings 
hereafter erected. 

Note: It should be observed that this does not 
prohibit the alteration or extension of existing dwell- 
ings or the encroachment on an existing yard, but 
only prohibits reduction of the minimum size of a 
rear yard or side yard below the standard established 
for new dwellings. 
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573. New Courts in Existing Dwellings.* Any 
court hereafter constructed in a dwelling erected prior to 
the passage of this act and used to light or ventilate 
rooms,' public halls or water-closet compartments shall be 




Figure ^s 
Nfew Court in an Old Building 



not less in its least horizontal dimension in any part than 
ONE THIRD of its height measured as prescribed in sec- 
tion twentv-five and such court shall under no circum- 
stances be roofed or covered over with a roof or skylight. 
Every such court, if an inner court, shall be provided at 
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the bottom with one or more horizontal air-intakes con- 
structed and arranged as provided in section twenty-seven 
of this act. 

Explana- Note i : This section prescribes the limits in width 

tion ^^^ ^^rea of a new court which may be hereafter con- 

structed in an existing dwelling to provide light and 
ventilation for rooms, public halls or water-closets. It 
will be noted that this requirement corresponds to 
the requirement for courts in new dwellings. 

Note 2: This section assumes especial significance 
in connection with the requirement contained in Sec- 
tion 120, where a scheme is laid down for the bringing 
of light and air into the inner dark, windowless rooms 
which exist in so many cities. There are two methods 
by which such rooms can be improved. The simpler 
and cheaper method is the one outlined in Section 1 20; 
namely, the cutting in of a window in the partition 
between the inner and outer room. There will be 
cases, however, where the owner desires to make 
greater improvements than this and to construct a 
small court in the building for the purpose of lighting 
the inner rooms and also the new water-closets which 
he intends installing in the building in cases where 
there have been vaults or similar receptacles out of 
doors and where, under the provisions of Section 124, 
these have to be removed. In such instances it is to 
the owner's interest, as well as greatly to the interest 
of the tenants, to have a small court constructed in 
the building. 

§ 74. Additional Rooms and Halls. Any additional 
room or hall that is hereafter constructed or created in a 
dwelling shall comply in all respects with the provisions of 
article two of this act, except that it may be of the same 
height as the other rooms or hall on the same story of the 
dwelling. 

Explana- Note: This is a necessary provision, as otherwise 

tion apartments and rooms in existing dwellings could be 

subdivided and dark rooms and rooms too small in 

size could be created. 

§ 75. Rooms AND Halls, Lighting and Ventilation of. 
No dwelling shall be so altered or its lot diminished that 
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any room or public hall or stairs shall have its light or ven- 
tilation diminished in any way not approved by the health 
officer. 

Note: It has been found necessary to enact this Kxplana- 
" drag-net" provision, as it is not always possible to J^u 
state in detail all of the circumstances which may 
arise in connection with the alteration of the interior 
of existing dwellings. Without such a provision it 
has been found that alterations which prove injurious 
tothewelfareof the occupants are often brought about. 
For example, an extension could be added to an exist- 
ing dwelling in such a way as greatly to diminish the 
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light and ventilation of existing rooms, although the 
new rooms thus created might have adequate light 
and ventilation. The above diagram illustrates 
this. A represents an existing room which, before 
the extension was added, was flooded with light and 
air. Since the addition of the extension and the crea- 
tion of two new rooms. B and C. A has become almost 
uninhabitable, though rooms B and C are strictly 
legal and are desirable rooms. 

In a similar way without a provision of this kind 
it would be possible where an existing public hallway 
extends to the rear of the dwelling, running througn 
from the street to the yard and thus affording ample 
light and ventilation, to shut this off and make a room 
at either end of the hall, thus making the hallway 
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dark and without ventilation. Figure 37 illustrates 
this. The left-hand diagram shows the hallway as it 
was originally. The right-hand diagram shows the 
same public hallway after this undesirable alteration. 







§76. Alcoves and Alcove Rooms. No part of any 
room in a dwelling shall hereafter be enclosed or sub- 
divided, wholly or in part, by a curtain, portiere, fixed 
or movable partition or other contrivance or device, unless 
such part of the room so enclosed or subdivided shall con- 
tain a window as required by sections thirty-one and thirty- 
two of this act, and have a floor area not less than that 
required b\' section thirty-three. 

Ezplana- Note: The necessity for not permitting dark al- 

(Jqq cove rooms has been fully discussed in the notes under 

Section 3^. It is apparent that if we do not wish to 
have new dark rooms created in the future there must 
be a provision of this kind to prevent the alteration 
of rooms in this way. 

I 77. Skylights. All new skylights hereafter placed in a 
multiple-dwelling shall be provided with ridge ventilators 
having a minimum opening of FORTY square inches and 
also with either fixed or movable louvres or with movable 
sashes, and shall be of such size as may be determined to 
be practicable by the health officer. 
204 
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Note: It should be noted that this provision re- Explana- 
quires no change in existing skylights. It applies ^Jq^ 
only to those which may hereafter be placed in an 
existing house; it also applies only to multiple dwell- 
ings. This is an attempt to improve the existing con- 
ditions of light and ventilation, especially ventilation, 
in the dark hallways of existing multiple dwellings. 
The conditions vary so greatly in different buildings 
that experience shows it to be unwise to attempt to 
outline in the law in precise terms the exact condi- 
tions which must be observed. 

5 78. Water-Closet Accommodations. Every* water- 
closet hereafter placed in a dwelling, except one pro- 
vided to replace a defective or antiquated fixture' in the 
same location, shall comply with the provisions of sec- 
tions thirty-seven, forty-seven and forty-nine of this act 
relative to water-closets in dwellings hereafter erected. 
Except that in the case of a new water-closet installed on 
the top floor of an existing dwelling,* a ventilating sky- 
light open to the sky may be used in lieu of the windows 
required by section thirty-seven. 

Note i : It is obvious that it will not do to permit Exnlana- 
ncw water-closets to be placed in old buildings located ^^^^ 
in the dark, or with antiquated fixtures, or without 
waterproof floors, or in other ways to perpetuate the 
evils of the older types of fixtures. 

Note 2: An exception is properly made in the case 
where a new fixture is put in to replace a defective 
or antiquated fixture, provided it is in the same loca- 
tion. For instance, there will frequently arise cases 
where there are broken fixtures located in compart- 
ments which are not lighted and ventilated directly 
to the outer air. The health of the cKcupants of the 
house requires the broken fixture to be taken out and a 
new fixture substituted. Unless this provision were 
made it would be unlawful to replace the old fixture 
because the closet is not lighted and ventilated to the 
outer air. From an ideal point of view it would be 
desirable to require all existing water-closets which 
are not now lighted and ventilated to the outer air 
to be abandoned and a new location found for them, 
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but this is not a practicable plan, as it involves too 
great an expenditure of money and sacrifice of space 
on the part of the owner for the results obtained. 

Note 3 : It is often desired to construct a new bath 
room or place an additional water-closet on the top 
floor of an existing dwelling in a location where there 
will not be a window to the outer air but a skylight 
can be used instead. Ample light and air can thus 
be obtained and there is no harm in permitting this 
to be done. This assumes especial importance in 
connection with the removal of privy vaults required 
under Section 124. This important work will be 
greatly facilitated if owners realize that they can 
placQ the water-closets that are to be substituted for 
the privy vaults on the top floor of the building and 
light and ventilate them by ventilating skylights in 
the roof. No attempt has been made to lay down in 
the law the minimum size of the skylight or the amount 
of ventilation to be secured, as there would be no 
object on the part of the owner in reducing this below 
a proper standard. 

§ 79. Fire-Resistive Dwellings. No dwelling shall 
hereafter be altered so as to exceed THREE stories in 
height unless it shall be a fire-resistive dwelling. 

Note: This section prohibits the extension in 
height of an existing dwelling above the limits pre- 
scribed for new dwellings laid down in Section 50. If 
the limit of height there established is changed from 
three stories to something else, the standard in this 
section should be similarly changed to correspond. 

§80. Fire-Escapes. All fire-escapes hereafter con- 
structed on any multiple-dwelling shall be located and 
constructed as prescribed in section fifty-two of this act. 

Note: This section in no way affects existing fire- 
escapes. It applies only to those which may be here- 
after erected upon a multiple dwelling. It is obvious 
that all new fire-escapes that are constructed in the 
future, whether upon a new dwelling or an old one, 
if the fire-escapes are themselves new, should conform 
to the provisions of the law with regard to fire-escapes 
on new dwellings. 
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§ 81 . Roof Stairs. No stairs leading to the roof in any 
multiple-dwelling shall be removed or be replaced with a 
ladder. 

582. Bulkheads. Every bulkhead hereafter con- 
structed in a multiple-dwelling shall be constructed fire- 
resistive or covered with metal on the outside. 

Note: The reasons for requiring bulkheads to be Explana 
covered with metal on the outside have been fully tion 
set forth in the discussion under Section 53. 

§ 83. Stairways. No public hall or stairs in a multiple- 
dwelling shall be reduced in width so as to be less than the 
minimum width prescribed in sections fifty-four and fifty- 
seven of this act. 

§84. Dumb-Waiters and Elevators. All dumb- 
waiters and elevators hereafter constructed in multiple- 
dwellings shall be enclosed in fire-resistive shafts with fire 
d(x)rs at all openings at each story, including the cellar, in 
the case of dumb-waiters such d(x)rs shall be self-closing; 
and such shafts shall be completely separated from the staiis 
by walls of approved fire-resistive material enclosing the 
same. 

Note: This section does not apply to dumb-waiter Explana- 
shafts or elevator shafts which are already in existence, tion 
but only to new ones which may be installed after 
the act takes effect both in new dwellings and in 
existing ones. The reasons for this requirement have 
been fully set forth in the discussion underSection s8. 

§85. Alteration of Existing Wooden .Miltiple- 
DwELLiNGS. No existing wooden multiple-dwelling of ' 
Class A' shall hereafter be enlarged, extended or raised, 
except that a wooden extension not exceeding a total area 
of seventy square feet may be added, provided such ex- 
tension is used solely for bath rooms or water-closets. Nor 
shall any such existing wcKxlen multiple-dwelling be so 
altered or have its occupancy so changed as to be occupied 
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by more than one family on any floor. No existing wooden 
multiple-dwelling of Class B^ shall hereafter be increased 
in height so as to exceed two and one-half stories in height. 

Explana- Note i : As new tenement houses constructed of 

y^^ wood are entirely forbidden, it is obvious that the 

increase in height of existing wooden tenement houses 
should not be permitted. It will not do, however, to 
prohibit absolutely any alteration to such buildings. 
Additions will of necessity have to be made in some 
cases, especially where privy vaults are removed and 
water-closets are installed. It would be absurd to re- 
quire the new extension to a wooden tenement house 
in which water-closets are to be located to be of brick. 
On the other hand, there are limits which should be 
strictly observed. It will not do to permit the in- 
definite extension of wooden tenement houses or any 
material increase in the number of families living in 
such dangerous buildings. It is therefore wise to pro- 
hibit their alteration so that they will not be occupied 
by more than one family on a floor. This does not 
mean that the existing wooden tenement house which 
now houses two or even more families on a floor can- 
not be altered at all. The language is precise. It 
means that the house shall not be so altered as to pro- 
vide accommodations for more than one family on a 
floor if these accommodations are not there at the 
time the law takes effect. The objections to wooden 
tenement houses have been fully set forth in the dis- 
cussion under Section 62. 

Note 2: It obviously will not do to permit exist- 
ing wooden boarding houses and hotels to be altered 
to exceed two and one half stories in height, when 
the erection of new ones beyond that height is pro- 
hibited under Section 62. 

§86. Wooden Buildings on Same Lot With a Mul- 
tiple-Dwelling. No wooden building of any kind what- 
soever shall hereafter be placed or built upon the same lot 
with a multiple-dwelling within the fire limits, and no 
existing wooden structure or other building on the same 
lot with a multiple-dwelling within the fire limits shall 
hereafter be enlarged, extended or raised. 
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Note: This section is intended to prohibit the Explana* 
erection of wooden sheds and out-buildings and sim- tion 
ilar unsightly and dangerous structures on the same 
lot with multiple dwellings in the built-up portions 
of cities. Sucn structures are a menace in case of 
fire and are also objectionable for sanitary reasons. 
They are subject to rapid decay and become harbor- 
ing places for dirt, disease germs and vermin. 
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ARTICLE IV 

MAINTENANCE 

In this article will be found the provisions which an 
owner must observe with regard to the maintenance of a 
dwelling. 

§ 90. Public Halls, Lighting of in the Daytime. In 
every multiple-dwelling where the public halls and stairs 
are not in the opinion of the health officer sufficiently 
lighted, the owner of such dwelling shall keep a proper 
light burning in the hallway near the stairs upon such 
floors as may be necessary from sunrise to sunset. 

Explana- Note: This provision is for artificial light in the 

^Q,j daytime. In some houses where the halls and stairs 

do not have windows to the outer air or are lighted 
and ventilated by courts too small in size the halls are 
often dark in the daytime. Owing to the varying 
conditions which exist in the different types of old 
houses, it is not wise to attempt to prescribe definitely 
in the law the exact conditions under which it shall 
be necessary to keep artificial light burning. This is 
a case where the matter must be left to the intelligence 
and common sense of the health officer. It is greatly 
to the interest of owners to comply with this section ; 
otherwise, in the event of injuries resulting to a tenant 
through falling on the stairs, the landlord would be 
liable for damages. The requirement is limited to 
multiple dwellings. 

§91. Public Halls, Lighting at Night. In every mul- 
tiple-dwelling a proper light shall be kept burning by the 
owner in the public hallways near the stairs upon each 
floor every night from sunset to sunrise throughout the 
year if so required by the health officer. 
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Note: This is a provision for lighting the public Explana- 
halls and stairs at night. It applies only to multiple tion 
dwellings and is important from the point of view of 
protection against fire and also from the point of view 
of morality. Where halls are dark, especially in 
tenement houses, tenants and visitors are apt to 
strike matches to find their way, often throwing the 
match on the floor before it is fully extinguished. 
Many fires start in this way. Dark halls have also 
been found to encourage immoral practices. It has 
not been attempted to state precisely in the act the 
conditions under which the light shall be kept burning. 
As in the preceding section, it is left to the intelligence 
and common sense of the health officer. In some 
multiple dwellings of the higher class it is unnecessary 
to maintain a light all night. In others it is essen- 
tial. 

§92. Water-Closets in Cellars. No water-closet 
shall be maintained in the cellar^ of any dwelling without 
a permit in writing from the health officer, who shall have 
power to make rules and regulations governing the main- 
tenance of such closets. Under no circumstances shall the 
general water-closet accommodations of any multiple- 
dwelling be permitted in the cellar or basement thereof: 
this provision, however, shall not be construed so as to 
prohibit a general toilet room' containing several water- 
closets, provided such water-closets are supplementar\- 
to those required by law. 

Note 1 : No city should permit the maintenance Explana- 
in the cellar of the general water-closet accommoda- ^^^ 
tions of a multiple dwelling. From a sanitary point 
of view nothing could be worse. The objections to 
the cellar water-closet have been fully set forth in the 
discussion under Section 47. It is sometimes neces- 
saiA', however, to permit individual water-closets in 
cellars. There may be stores on the ground floor and 
no space for the water-closet there. There ma\' be 
janitors' apartments in the cellars and there must be 
single water-closets there, but the health officer should 
have the power to see that all water-closets are main- 
tained under proper conditions. 
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Note 2: The necessity for excepting a general 
toilet room in a high-class hotel where the closets in 
the toilet room are supplementary to those required 
by law has already been discussed under Section 47. 

§93. Water-Closet Accommodations. In every dwell- 
ing existing prior^ to the passage of this act there shall 
be provided at least one water-closet for every TWO 
apartments, groups or suites of rooms, or fraction thereof.* 
Except that in multiple-dwellings of Class B* there shall 
be provided at least one water-closet for every FIFTEEN 
occupants or fraction thereof. 

Explana- Note i: It should be observed that this section 

tion deals with the sufficiency of water-closet accommoda- 

tions in dwellings existing prior to the passage of the 
act. So far as new dwellings are concerned this. sub- 
ject is taken care of in Section 47. The ideal require- 
ment would be to have in all multiple dwellings, both 
old and new, especially those of a residential character, 
one water-closet for every family. This is requisite 
not only for decency but for health. The public 
water-closet is a potent source of spreading venereal 
disease and where responsibility for its use is divided, 
experience shows that it is nearly always kept in a 
neglected and unsanitary condition. It would be 
deemed extreme iq some cases, however, to impose 
this requirement on owners of existing houses. One 
water-closet for every two families, however, is only 
what decency requires. Nothing less than this should 
be tolerated. The family or the apartment in the 
case of buildings of this type is the best basis of meas- 
urement. One water-closet to so many occupants is 
difficult of enforcement, as the number of occupants 
in such houses is a variable element. The number 
of apartments in the building, which is practically 
the number of families, is on the other hand a con- 
stant factor. If it is found practicable to raise the 
standards and require one water-closet for ever>' 
family, the following variation is suggested: 

Variation Variation: Strike out the words "two apartments, 

groups or suites" and insert "apartment, group or suite" 
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Note 2 : It should be observed that where there are Explana< 
not a sufficient number of water-closets already in ^Jqu 
existence for the number of apartments in the build- 
ing and it is necessary to provide new water-closets, 
the new water-closets will have to conform to the re- 
quirements of Sections 37. 47. and 49 as provided in 
Section 78. 

Note 3: In the case of multiple dwellings where 
the occupancy is of a transient nature, such as hotels, 
boarding houses, lodging houses, and so forth, namely, 
those of Class B, it is not practicable to require one 
water-closet for each group of rooms, as the r(X)ms are 
apt to be let singly. IJieonly standard that can be 
fixed here is on the basis of the number of occupants. 
This is not a satisfactory standard but will on the 
whole give reasonably satisfactory results. One closet 
for every 15 persons is the minimum. A similar re- 
quirement will be found in most of the labor laws of 
the country in the regulations for factories where 
many people are employed. 

§94. Basement and Cellar Roo.ms. No room in the 
cellar^ of any dwelling* erected prior to the passage of 
this act shall be occupied for living purposes. And no 
r<x>m in the basement of any such dwelling shall be so 
occupied without a written permit' from the health 
officer, which permit shall be kept readily accessible in 
the main living nxjm of the apartment containing such 
room. No such room shall hereafter be (Kcupied unless 
all the following conditions are complied with: 

(1) Such room shall be at least SEVEN feet high in 
every part from the floor to the ceiling. '. 

(2) The ceiling of such room shall be in everv part at 
least THREE FEET SIX INCHES above the surface ' 
of the street or ground outside of or adjoining the same. 

( 3> There shall be appurtenant to such room the use of 
a water-closet. 

(4) At least one of the rcK)ms of the apartment of which 
such room is an integral part shall have a window opening 
directly to the street or yard, of at least T\\ EL\'E square 
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feet in size clear of the sash frame, and which shall open 
readily for purposes of ventilation. 

(5) The lowest floor shall be water-proof and damp- 
proof. 

(6) Such room shall have sufficient light and ventilation, 
shall be well drained and dry, and shall be fit for human 
habitation.* 

Note i : There is no city in America except New 
York which needs to countenance the occupancy of 
cellar rooms for living purposes. Most cellar rooms 
are unfit to be used as living places by human beings; 
nor is there in many cities such lack of living accom- 
modations, or pressure of population or inability 
to spread out as to make necessary going underground 
for homes. Notwithstanding these facts it is sur- 
prising to find the extent to which cellar rooms are 
occupied for living purposes in many of our cities. It 
is because no effort has been made to prevent this 
evil. Such rooms are generally low priced and there 
are always plenty of people who will live under any 
conditions, no matter how bad, if they are permitted 
to. This evil should be dealt with with a stem hand. 
If, however, it is felt necessary to make concessions 
in this respect and to permit the occupancy of rooms 
in cellars, the following concession might be con- 
sidered. (There are a few cellars under exceptional 
conditions which can be safely occupied.) 

Concession: After the fifth word "cellar" insert the 
following: "or basement" and strike out the period after 
"purposes" and also the following words: "And no room 
in the basement of any dwelling shall be so occupied" 

Note 2: It should be noted that this section re- 
lates solely to rooms in cellars and basements already 
in existence at the time the act takes effect. The 
conditions which govern the occupancy of cellar and 
basement rooms in new dwellings will be found in 
Sections 42 and 43 and in those other provisions of 
Article 1 1 which deal with the size and ventilation of 
rooms, and so forth. 

Note 3: In order to prevent the continuance of 
improper conditions it is essential that the health 
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officer should have complete control over the occu- 
pancy of basement and cellar rooms at all times. This 
can best be secured by requiring a written permit 
from the health ofTicer stating that such rooms can be 
occupied. It is also desirable to require that a copy 
of the permit shall be kept in one of the rooms of the 
apartment so that it can be seen by anyone inspecting 
the rooms as occasion may require. 

Note 4: The essential conditions which make a 
basement room fit for (Kcupancy arc that the rooms 
shall be sufficiently high, shall be reasonably above 
ground, shall have proper light and ventilation and 
be free from dampness. Certain definite standards 
are therefore established in this section. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that these standards may be ob- 
served and yet, owing to some reason unforeseen, the 
rooms may not be fit for human occupancy. The 
health officer should under such circumstances be 
free to refuse a permit, to forbid their occupancy. 
The "drag-net" clause requiring that the rooms shall 
have sufficient light and ventilation, shall be well 
drained and dry. and shall be fit for human habita- 
tion is therefore added. Under the terms of this 
latter provision if any basement rooms are occupied 
that are not fit for (xrcupancy. the fault will rest with 
the health officer who can be quickly called to ac- 
count. 

595. Cellar Walls and Ceilings. The cellar walls 
and cellar ceilings of every dwelling shall be thoroughU 
whitewashed or painted a light color and shall be so 
maintained. Such whitewash or paint shall be renewed 
whenever necessary, as may be required by the health 
officer. 

Note: This is a sanitary measure. A coat of Explana* 
whitewash on cellar walls and ceilings will do wtmders ^[^^ 
as a germ destroyer. It will also lighten up dark cel- 
lars and thus show up dirt and rubbish as it accumu- 
lates. Fhe cost of a coat of whitewash is negligible 
fhis section applies to crilar walls, not to basement 
walls. 

5 06. WATER-Ci.oshis andSinks. In all dwellings the 
rtcwr or other surface beneath and around water-closets 
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and sinks shall be maintained in good order and repair 
and if of wood shall be kept well painted with light colored 
paint. 

Explana- Note: The purpose of this requirement, especially 

tion ^he painting of the woodwork underneath water- 

closets and sinks, is to insure the keeping of these 
places in a sanitary condition. As they are frequently 
in the dark, where accumulations of dirt and filth do 
not show, the painting of the floor surface underneath 
them with white paint will at once show up such 
accumulations, thus leading to their removal. Objec- 
tion may be raised to this provision in its application 
to high-class private dwellings, where the owners of 
such houses have a good hardwood floor in their 
bathrooms and object to having a square of white 
paint under the water-closet fixture. Where such 
objection is raised and is raised seriously the following 
concession is suggested: 

GMicession Concession: Omit everything after the word "re- 

• ff 
pair. 

§97. Repairs. Every dwelling and all the parts thereof 
shall be kept in good repair by the owner, and the roof 
shall be kept so as not to leak, and all rain water shall be so 
drained and conveyed therefrom as not to cause dampness 
in the walls or ceilings or nuisance to adjacent buildings. 

Explana- Note: In some cities the requirement is made that 

^Jq^ not only rain water shall not cause dampness in the 

walls or ceilings but that it shall be conveyed from 
the premises so as to prevent the water from dripping 
on the ground. This means that a system of rain 
leaders and gutters must be provided on the outside 
of the building and these in turn either connected 
with the sewer or the plumbing system of the build- 
ing, where there is one, or conducted to the street by 
means of a gutter under the surface of the yard or 
court. This is a perfectly proper provision but in the 
smaller communities where the customary method is 
to permit the water to drip on the ground, objection 
is made to it out of all proportion to the benefits to 
be obtained. Where it is possible to require that the 
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water shall not drip on the ground it is highly de- 
sirable and the following variation is therefore sug- 
gested. After the words "and conveyed therefrom 
as " strike out the rest of the section and insert the 
following: 

Variation: "to prevent its dripping on to the ground Variati«i 
or causing dampness in the walls, ceilings, yards or areas, 
or nuisance to adjacent buildings." 

§98. Water-Supply.* Where a public water-supply is 
reasonably accessible as provided in section nine of this 
act* every dwelling shall have within the dwelling at least 
one proper sink with running water furnished in sufficient 
quantity at one or more places exclusive of the cellar.* In 
two-family dwellings and multiple-dwellings of (2lass A 
there shall be at least one such sink on every flcxir. accessi- 
ble to each family on the fl(X)r (Kcupied by said family 
without passing through any other apartment.' The 
owner shall provide proper and suitable tanks, pumps or 
other appliances^ to receive and to distribute an adequate 
and sufficient supply of such water at each floor in the said 
dwelling at all times of the year, during all hours of the 
day and night. But a failure in the general supply of city 
water shall not be construed to be a failure on the part of 
such owner, provided proper and suitable appliances to 
receive and distribute such water have been provided in 
said dwelling. 

Note i : A plentiful supply of pure water is prob- Explana< 
ably the greatest essential of modem civilization, tion 
far more important than protection against fire or 
the elements. Without an adequate suppiv of water 
we cannot expect to have good citizens. Cleanliness 
is in this instance above godliness or rather part of 
it. Most of the unsanitary and disgraceful condi- 
tions which are found in the slums of our cities are 
due to the lack of a proper water supply within the 
dwelling convenient of access to all the tenants. 
Where all the water that must be used can be had 
only from a hydrant in the \ard or from some neigh- 
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boring yard and has to be carried up three or four 
flights of stairs, cleanliness is at a premium; not 
only cleanliness of the person but cleanliness of the 
dwelling. The unregenerate slum landlord will 
strenuously object to furnishing water inside the 
house but we are on safe ground in insisting on no 
abatement in this provision. It was a similar pro- 
vision enacted in New York state in 1887 that was 
tested and went to the Court of Appeals, which re- 
sulted in the decision known as the case of Health 
Department vs. Rector, 145 N. Y., where the re- 
quirement to furnish water inside the building in all 
existing tenement houses was not only sustained but 
a decision was rendered by that court which greatly 
strengthened the authority of the police power 
generally throughout the country. 

Note 2: Sanitary conditions will not result if the 
only source of water supply is a sink in the cellar. 
Such sinks are bound to be located in the dark and 
be subject to abuse. They are also too convenient 
of access to passersby and neighbors and for this 
reason are likely to be abused. It is also imposing 
on the tenants on the top floor too great a burden to 
have to carry water from the cellar to the top story. 

Note 3: It should be noted that this provision 
does not go to the extent of requiring a separate sink 
in each apartment, though this is highly desirable. 
In new dwellings (Section 46) this is required, but it 
might be considered a hardship to impose a similar 
requirement in the case of the older buildings. What 
is required, however, is that there shall be at least 
one sink with a proper supply of running water inside 
of each dwelling, and that in the case of tenement 
houses, flats and apartments, and similar buildings 
there shall be such a sink inside of each apartment 
or in the public hall accessible to all the families on 
that floor. 

Note 4: The requirement that the owner shall 
provide proper and suitable tanks and other appli- 
ances means that he shall provide faucets at the sinks, 
and that when the city water pressure is not adequate 
to supply water to the top floors he must install a 
system of tanks, or pumps, or some other mechanism 
that will insure an adequate supply for such floors 
at all times. This is essential not only for reasons 
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of cleanliness and morality but especially important 
in case of fire. 

Note 5: This section is of course subject to the 
limitations of there being a communal water supply 
in the town and must be read in connection with 
Section 9. 

§99. Cisterns and Wells. Where there is no city 
water-supply reasonably accessible as provided in section 
nine, there shall be provided one or more adequate cisterns 
or wells with a pump or other attachment for drawing 
water, but with no opening for drawing water with pails 
or buckets. Such cisterns or wells shall be furnished of 
such size and number and constructed and maintained in 
such manner as may be determined by the health officer. 

Note : This is necessary in undeveloped communi- Explana- 
ties of a suburban or rural character where there is tion 
no communal water supply and where it is necessar>' 
to utilize cisterns or wells. It has not been thought 
wise to attempt to outline in the law the detailed re- 
quirements as to the size or number of such cisterns 
or wells, but these details have necessarily been left 
to the local health officer. 

§ 100. Catch-Basins. In the case of dwellings where, 
because of lack of city water-supply or sewers, sinks with 
running water are not provided inside the dwellings, one 
or more catch-basins or some other approved convenience 
for the disposal of waste water, as may be necessar\ in 
the opinion of the health officer, shall be provided in the 
yard or court, level with the surface thereof and at a point 
easy of access to the occupants of such dwelling. 

Note: This is a provision similar to the preceding Explana- 
one and applies in similar communities where there tion 
is no city water or no sewer system, and where some 
system of disposing of waste water, and so forth, 
other than carrying it down and dumping it in the 
yard or emptying it out of the window should be pro- 
vided. Catch-basins are a necessary temporary 
evil and should not be tolerated one moment beyond 
the introduction of a water and sewer system. The 
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catch-basin that is referred to here is a small iron 
basin or grating sunk in the ground into which waste 
water can be emptied and can drain under the surface 
of the ground. 

§ loi. Cleanliness of Dwellings. Every dwelling 
and every part thereof shall be kept clean and shall also 
be kept' free from any accumulation of dirt, filth, rubbish, 
garbage or other matter in or on the same, or in the yards, 
courts, passages, areas or alleys connected with or be- 
longing to the same. The owner^ of every dwelling, and 
in the case of a private-dwelling the occupant thereof, 
shall thoroughly cleanse or cause to be cleansed all the 
rooms, passages, stairs, floors, windows, doors, walls, 
ceilings, privies, water-closets, cesspools, drains, halls, 
cellars, roofs and all other parts^ of the said dwelling, or 
part of the dwelling of which he is the owner, or in the 
case of a private-dwelling the occupant, to the satisfaction 
of the health officer, and shall keep the said parts of the 
said dwelling in a cleanly condition at all times. But 
this section shall not be construed* to require the. owner 
to keep clean the individual apartments of a two-family 
dwelling or a multiple-dwelling of Class A, except where 
such apartments are unoccupied. It shall be the duty of 
each occupant to keep the portion of the dwelling occu- 
pied by him and over which he has control in a cleanly 
condition at all times. 

Explana- Note i : This is an important provision and places 

^Qjj upon the owner of all dwellings other than private 

dwellings the responsibility for the cleanliness of the 
building and premises. In the case of a private 
dwelling it is obvious that it is more reasonable to 
hold the occupant responsible. This provision, how- 
ever, must be read in connection with Section 145 
which provides that if anoccupant of a dwelling fails 
to comply with the provisions of the act he may be 
summarily evicted, in which event, the house being 
vacant, the health ofTicer would look to the owner 
to clean up the unsanitary conditions before a new 
tenant is taken. 
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Note 2: It should be noted that in this section 
there is a detailed enumeration of all the various 
parts of the dwelling which are to be kept clean. 
While such enumerations are generally dangerous, 
this is safeguarded by adding the general "drag-net" 
provision at the end embracing every other part 
which may have been forgotten. There is a distinct 
advantage in this case in this detailed enumeration 
as it tends to indicate to the courts and to the en- 
forcing oflficials the clear intent of the legislature. 

Note 3: It would appear at first glance that the 
repetition of the words "and shall he kept" in the 
second line is unnecessary verbiage. This is not the 
case, and the insertion of these four words gives a 
totally different meaning to the provision than would 
be had if thev were omitted. If omitted the section 
might be interpreted to mean that the dwelling shall 
be kept clean and free from any accumulation of dirt, 
filth, and so forth. This the court might hold to 
mean that accumulations should not be allowed. 
This is a very different thing from what is intended 
and what is said; namely, that all the parts of the 
building shall be kept clean and that in addition they 
are also to be kept free from accumulations of various 
kinds. 

Note 4: There has been some doubt in the minds 
of owners and realtors in connection with this same 
provision in the earlier edition of the Mcxlel l^w as 
to the division of responsibility between owner and 
occupier of various types of houses. For this reason, 
there has been added a provision which makes this 
clear beyond question. 

i 102. Walls OF Courts. In multiple-dwellings the 
walls of all courts, unless built of a light colored material, 
shall be thoroughly whitewashed by the owner or shall 
be painted a light color by him. and shall be so maintained. 
Such whitewash or paint shall be renewed whenever nec- 
cssar\', as may be required by the health officer. 

Note: This requirement is for the purpose of im- Explana* 
proving the conditions of light in courts; it is also a tion 
sanitary measure, a coat of whitewash being a most 
effective agent in doing away with dirt and germs. 
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§103. Walls AND Ceilings OF Rooms. I nail multiple- 
dwellings the health officer may require the walls and 
ceilings of every room that does not open directly on the 
street to be kalsomined white or painted with white paint 
when necessary to improve the lighting of such room and 
may require this to be renewed as often as may be neces- 
sary. 

Explana- Note: This is an important provision and is for 

tion the purpose of improving the lighting of rooms that 

are too dark, especially those in the older buildings. 
A coat of white paint on walls and ceilings will do 
wonders in lighting up a dark room. There are many 
basement rooms for which permits for human oc- 
cupancy are denied because the rooms are too dark, 
the walls being painted the usual "tenement-house 
green," for which permits are ultimately granted 
when the walls are painted white; white paint does 
not absorb light as dark paint does and also radiates 
it more readily. 

§ 104. WallPaper.^ No wall paper shall be placed upon 
a wall or ceiling of any dwelling^ unless all wall paper 
shall be first removed therefrom and said wall and ceiling 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Explana- Note i : This section does not prohibit the use of 

tion w^'l paper. From a sanitary point of view it would 

be desirable to make such a prohibition in the case 
of the homes of the poor, but this is not possible as 
tenants in high-class flats and apartments as well as 
in tenements desire to decorate their homes in this 
way. The section, however, does prohibit putting 
on any new wall paper over existing wall paper. 
While this adds materially to the cost of decoration 
of rooms, the effect of the enforcement of such a 
provision is to encourage the painting of walls — a 
much more sanitary method — and to discourage the 
use of wall paper. Wall paper is objectionable from 
two points of view; first, because disease germs 
which may have been deposited there under previous 
tenancy are thus given a long lease of life and may 
affect the health of new tenants. This is especially 
so in the case of tuberculosis. Wall paper is further 
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objectionable in the homes of the poor for the reason 
that it encourages vermin, as the sweet paste is 
especially agreeable to this form of insect life. In 
some cities as many as n layers of wall paper have 
been taken from one wall, and this not in a cheap 
tenement but in a high-class apartment house. 

Note 2: Considerable opposition may develop to 
this requirement as involving unnecessary expense 
on the owner, and especially upon working people 
who own their homes and live in single-family dwell- 
ings. If it develops that this opposition is very 
strong, it would be wise to make a concession and to 
exclude private dwellings from the application of 
the section. In such event the following concession 
is suggested : 

Concession: Change the word "dwelling" to "multi- 
ple-dwelling" 

Note ^: If very great opposition develops, it can 
do no great harm to omit the entire section, relying 
on the ability of the health officer to remedy any bad 
conditions that may arise under the general powers 
conferred upon him under Section 1 1 3. 

§ 10$. Receptacles for Ashes, Garbage and Rlb- 
BisH.* Suitable tight, non-absorbent receptacles* with 
covers, for holding ashes, rubbish, garbage, refuse and 
other waste matter shall be provided and maintained for 
every dwelling. In the case of private-dwellings and two- 
family dwellings such receptacles shall be provided by the 
occupants. In the case of multiple-dwellings of Class A 
each family shall provide its own receptacles, but the 
owner shall provide such general receptacles to receive 
such waste materials as may be necessary, located in some 
convenient place accessible to all the occupants of such 
dwelling. Wherever the owner of such multiple-dwelling 
provides individual receptacles for each apartment, it 
shall be the duty of the occupant of such to keep the re- 
ceptacles used by him in a cleanly condition at all times. 
The construction and maintenance of garbage chutes* and 
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bins^ is prohibited, but this shall not be construed as pro- 
hibiting garbage incinerators if properly constructed. 

Explana- Note i : No provision is more important than this 

tion "^ conditions of cleanliness are to be maintained in 

and around the dwellings of the poor. Where proper 
receptacles are not provided in which to put waste 
material so that this may be promptly removed by 
the city authorities, the result is that it is piled up in 
unsightly and disgusting heaps in the back yard, or 
in the cellar, or alley, or some part of the out-premises. 
In the case of most multiple-dwellings it is obvious 
that the responsibility should be placed upon the 
owner for the furnishing of these receptacles. In 
a private dwelling, however, the occupant has com- 
plete control over the dwelling and should provide 
them. Objection may be raised in some cities to this 
simple and elementary provision, claim being made 
that the metal cans which have been provided have 
been stolen by the tenants and sold for junk. The 
cases where this has happened are rare and the plea 
is not worthy of consideration. The answer to such 
a plea is that the landlord should get a different class 
of tenants. 

Note 2: It is highly desirable that tight metal 
cans should be required. Wooden tubs, boxes, or 
barrels such as are frequently provided are un- 
sanitary and are sure to result in the garbage and 
other refuse being distributed over the ground and 
premises. It is also of great importance that these 
cans shall be kept covered. The best type of can is 
one with a cover attached; that is, a hinged cover. 
This is not the usual type. Unless cans are kept 
covered cats and rats will feed upon their contents 
and distribute it over the premises. Flies also will 
swarm around it, thus increasing the fly nuisance and 
adding to the danger of transmission of disease. 

Note 3: Garbage chutes are abominations. In- 
tended originally as a convenience they have proved 
in practice to be nuisances because the garbage 
collects along the sides of the chute and gives rise to 
noxious odors. 

Note 4: Garbage bins for the storage of garbage 
and other refuse material are equally objectionabie, 
although it is the custom to have such bins in a num- 
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ber of cities. The idea of hoarding garbage and other 
refuse is repugnant to proper standards of sanitation. 
These waste products should be immediately removed 
from the premises and properly disposed of bv the city 
authorities: it is certainly not desirable to keep such 
refuse in close proximity to the living quarters of 
the people. 

5 106. Prohibited Uses.* No horse, mule, cow, calf, 
swine, sheep, goat, chickens, geese or ducks shall be kept 
in any dwelling or part thereof. Nor shall any such animal 
be kept on the same lot or premises' with a dwelling except 
under such conditions as may be prescribed by the health 
officer. No such animal, except a horse or mule, shall 
under any circumstances be kept on the same lot or 
premises with a multiple-dwelling.' No dwelling or the lot 
or premises thereof shall be used for the storage or handling 
of rags* or junk. 

Note i : It will not do to prohibit the keeping of Explana- 
all animals in a dwelling. People naturally desire J^n 
to keep cats, dogs, and birds; but the undesirability 
of housing in the same building in which human beings 
reside anv of the animals enumerated in this section 
is at once obvious and needs no supporting argument. 
All of the animals above mentioned have been found 
in the houses of the poor in different cities at various 
times. 

Note 2: When it comes to the keeping of these 
animals on the same premises with dwellings the 
question is different. In many of our cities, es- 
pecially in the outlying sections, it will be very much 
desired to keep not only a horse but also cows and 
chickens and similar animals. So long as the con- 
ditions under which these animals are kept may be 
regulated by the health officer there is little likelihood 
of danger resulting. 

Note 3: Animals should not however be kept on 
the same lot with a multiple dwelling. Such build- 
ings are not a necessity in the undeveloped or rural 
portions of the community and therefore no hardship 
will result. Where multiple dwellings are built it 
means that many families or individuals will reside 
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on a given piece of land. It is distinctly unwise and 
injurious to permit the keeping of animals in close 
proximity to many people. 

Note 4: The prohibition against rag shops and 
junk shops and the storage of such material either 
in dwellings or on the premises needs no argument. 
Such places are a potent source of contagious disease 
and a fire menace, and should be strictly limited to 
business quarters and even there kept under close 
observation and control at all times. 

Note 5 : The evil of tenement house prostitution 
is not so general throughout the country that it has 
seemed necessary or desirable to include in this section 
a prohibition against the use of any part of a multiple 
dwelling for such purposes. In New York and some 
of our Eastern cities which are distinctly tenement 
house cities this evil some years ago assumed such 
proportions that it became necessary to impose much 
stricter penalties for the committing of prostitution 
in buildings in which the respectable poor people 
dwell than attach to this offense in ordinary " houses 
of prostitution." While the evil is not widespread, 
it may develop at any time in any city and it can do 
no harm to embody in this law a provision dealing 
with this subject. If this is desired, the following 
variation is suggested. Add at the end of the section 
the following: 

Variation Variation : " No multiple-dwelling or the lot or 

premises thereof shall be used for purposes of prostitution 
or assignation." 

§ 107. Combustible Materials.^ No dwelling, nor 
any part thereof, nor of the lot upon which it is situated, 
shall be used as a place of storage, keeping or handling 
of any article dangerous or detrimental to life or health; 
nor of any combustible article, except under such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by the fire marshaP under 
authority of a written permit issued by him. No multi- 
ple-dwelling' nor any part thereof, nor of the lot upon 
which it is situated, shall be used as a place of storage. 
keeping or handling of feed, hay, straw, excelsior, cotton, 
paper stock, feathers or rags. 
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Note i: It will not do to prohibit outright the Explana- 
keeping of combustible articles, as this would prevent ^{qq 
the reasonable storage of gasolene in a private garage 
at the rear of the lot behind a private dwelling. It 
would also prevent the sale of kerosene oil in a grocery 
store which might be located on the ground floor of 
an apartment house, or of benzine or alcohol in a drug 
store similarly located. It is essential, however, that 
the fire marshal should have authority to regulate 
and control the conditions under which such articles 
may be kept or stored. 

Note 2: The fire marshal is the public official who 
will generally have jurisdiction over these matters. 
Where some other official has jurisdiction he should 
be substituted. In some cities the commissioner of 
public safety would be the appropriate person. 

Note 3: It should be noted that a clear distinc- 
tion has been made between conditions which may 
be permitted in private dwellings and two-family 
dwellings and those which are allowed in multiple 
dwellings. In the latter case an absolute prohibition 
is made against the storage, keeping, or handling of 
certain articles dangerous from the point of view of 
fire. In addition to this absolute prohibition, all 
multiple dwellings are also subject to the provisions 
of the first part of this section, which apply to all 
classes of dwellings, and are general in their nature. 

§ 108. Certain Dangerols Businesses. There shall 
be no transom, window or dcx)r opening into a public hall * 
from any part of a multiple-dwelling where paint, oil, 
drugs' or spirituous liquors are stored or kept for the 
purpose of sale or otherwise. 

Note i : As the public halls and stairs in multiple Explaiui- 
dwellings are the danger point in case of fire, it is lion 
desirable to have no connection between them and 
stores in which such inflammable and explosive 
materials as paint, oil. drugs, or liquors are stored. 
The effect of this provision is to close the side d(x)r 
of the saloon where such side door leads into the 
tenement hallway. From a social point of view this 
is a distinct advantage. It also means that inside 
transoms or door openings must be filled in solid 
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with the same material as the partition. Locking 
the door or nailing the transom will not satisfy the 
requirements. 

Note 2: It may be the part of wisdom to exempt 
hotels from this provision. Otherwise claim may be 
made that it would not be possible %o have a bar such 
as is usually found in a hotel, nor a drug store, as 
communication between the bar and public rooms, 
and frequently the hall, is usually direct. While 
this claim may be readily met by a slight change in 
the plans, — it is possible to so arrange the bar that 
it will not communicate directly with the public halls 
and stairs, — the issue is not worth contending about. 
It is simpler to exempt hotels. The following con- 
cession is therefore suggested. Add at the end of the 
section the following: 

Concession : " This provision shall not apply to 
hotels as defined in paragraph four of section two." 

§ 109. Janitor or Housekeeper.^ In any multiple- 
dwelling of Class A in which the owner thereof does not 
reside,^ there shall be a janitor, housekeeper or other 
responsible person who shall reside in said house and have 
charge of the same, if the health officer shall so require.' 

Note i : This is one of the important provisions 
of the act from a sanitary point of view. In tene- 
ments where there are many families, unsanitary 
conditions are bound to result if there is not some one 
living on the premises who is responsible for the 
maintenance of the public parts of the building — the 
halls, stairs, water-closets, and the out-premises. 
What is everybody's business is nobody's business, 
and individual tenants will feel no responsibility for 
the public parts of the building nor can they prop- 
erly be held responsible. 

Note 2: It should be noted that the requirements 
of this section will be fulfilled if some one of the 
tenants is designated by the owner as janitor or 
housekeeper. Exception is made in the case in which 
the owner resides in the house because in that case 
he will look after its condition far better than any 
janitor. 
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Note ^: In some cities an attempt is made to 
establish m the law a defmite standard by the number 
of families in the house and to require a janitor on 
the premises in all cases where there are that many 
families or more. It is thought better, owing to the 
varying conditions which prevail in most communi- 
ties, to leave this to the discretion of the health officer, 
who will have to answer to the public if unsanitary 
conditions exist and he has not required a resident 
janitor on the premises. 

§ I lo. Overcrowding.^ If any room in a dwelling is* | 
overcrowded the health officer may order the number of 
persons sleeping or living in said room to be so reduced 
that there shall be not less than SIX HUNDRED cubic 
feet' of air to each adult and FOUR HUNDRED cubic 
feet of air to each child under twelve years of age 
occupying such room. 

Note i : This is a very diflFerent provision from the Explana- 
one found in the laws of many American cities to the ^j^^ 
effect that no matter what the conditions, no room 
shall have less than 400 cubic feet of air space for 
each adult. To require arbitrarily that no room shall 
contain less than a certain amount of cubic air space 
for each occupant is to bring about in some cases 
unreasonable and absurd situations.* It is very 
doubtful whether a requirement of that nature if con- 
tested could be sustained as a reasonable exercise 
of the police power. The number of cubic feet of air 
space is not the sole standard as to the fitness of a 
room for human occupancy. In fact it is of com- 
paratively minor importance in comparison with 
other elements. The character of the air. the fre- 
quency of its renewal, the opportunity for "through" 
ventilation, the reduction of high temperature, are 
the important things in room ventilation. The ques- 
tion of reducing the number of occupants of a room is 
a matter which necessarily must be left to be de- 
termined by the health officer upon the conditions 
found in individual rooms, which vary greatly. One 
room may be small, dark, and unventilated: another 
large and with good light and ventilation. A "room" 

* For further discussion, set Housing Reform, pp 39. )0. 
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has not as yet been standardized. The scheme of 
this section, therefore, is to leave entirely to the health 
officer the power to reduce the number of occupants 
in a room so that there shall not be more than a 
proper number. 

Note 2 : It should be observed that this power can 
only be exercised if the room is actually overcrowded. 
This at once becomes a question of fact and enables 
the owner to go into court and establish whether his 
room is overcrowded or not, with the burden of proof 
upon the health officer to show that the room is over- 
crowded. This is as it should be. It is an extreme 
power and should not be exercised unless the health 
officer can clearly demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
fair-minded people that the conditions are such as to 
warrant action. 

Note 3: Numerous opponents of housing reform 
who will not read the law carefully will assume that 
this provision, because it mentions a certain number 
of cubic feet, is similar to the provision found in other 
laws with which they are familiar, and will oppose 
this on the ground that this is a more stringent regu- 
lation than is found in most laws, which as a rule call 
for 400 cubic feet of air space for each adult and 200 
for each child under twelve years of age. It is im- 
portant to make plain to such persons the points in 
which this provision differs from the requirements 
that have been customary in previous laws, as above 
set forth. 

§ 1 1 1. Lodgers, Roomers and Boarders Prohibited.* 
The health officer may prohibit in any' multiple-dwelling 
the letting of lodgings therein, and may prescribe condi- 
tions^ under which lodgers, roomers or boarders may be 
taken^ in multiple-dwellings. Where lodgers, roomers or 
boarders are permitted to be taken, the health officer 
shall issue a written permit to that effect and shall keep 
an accurate public record of all such permits with all nec- 
essary detailed information as to size of rooms, their ade- 
quacy, the number of roomers or lodgers permitted and so 
forth. It shall be the duty of the owner* of all multiple- 
dwellings to see that the requirements of the health officer 
in this regard are at all times complied with, and a failure 
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In SO comply on the part of any tenant or occupant after 
due and proper notice from said owner, shall be deemed 
sufficient cause for the summary eviction of such tenant or 
occupant, and the cancellation of his lease. The provi- 
sions of this section may be extended to private-dwellings 
and two-family dwellings, as may be found necessary by 
the health officer.* 

Note I : The evil of Room Overcrowding discussed Explana- 
under the preceding section is almost invariably lion 
wrapt up with the practice of taking in roomers, 
lodgers or boarders. Strangely enough, though the 
connection between this housing evil and diseases of 
certain kinds — viz., all "contact diseases" such as 
Influenza, is very close and has been clearly estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the medical authorities, 
yet the fact remains that this is the one serious phase 
of bad housing that has never had satisfactory treat- 
ment in America. I his situation has not been due so 
much to lack of knowledge of the facts or apprecia- 
tion of the serious consequences of such conditions as 
it has to an unwillingness on the part of public officials 
to take up a cause which is so unpopular with all 
classes in the community affected by it, and for which 
there is so little popular support. 

The r(K)mer who finds a comfortable home at com- 
paratively low rates certainly does not want a law 
that deprives him of this: the tenant or occupier of 
a house or flat who by taking in roomers augments 
his income does not want a law that deprives him of 
that income: and finally, the owner of dwelling house 
property who can get a greater rental for it, because 
his tenant takes in r(K)mers does not want a law that 
deprives him of that increased rental. Thus, we see 
that the three classes in the community most closely 
affected by such legislation have strong personal and 
financial incentives to oppose its passage and resist 
its enforcement. 

But the community has a most important interest 
in such legislation. For its own protection, its own 
health, its own welfare, it is essential. Unfortunately 
the only people who want it. as a rule, are a few 
"cranks." — public health officials, social workers and 
housing reformers, and similar socially minded per- 
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sons. Their task should be to inform the general 
public as to how this concerns them, so that what 
aflFects the welfare of the whole community may out- 
weigh in the minds of legislative bodies and enforcing 
officials and local minor courts the opposition of 
selfish interests that may be adversely affected. The 
recent nation-wide Influenza epidemic should be a 
potent weapon in driving this idea home. 

Note 2: This provision applies to all multiple 
dwellings, — those of Class B as well as Class A. It 
therefore affects lodging houses, hotels, boarding 
houses and similar buildings where the chief purpose 
is the taking in of lodgers, roomers and boarders. 
This is deliberate. For, buildings of this class should 
be required to take out permits, and should be operated 
under the strict supervision and control of the sani- 
tary authorities, sometimes of the police authorities as 
well. This should not be deemed a hardship, as 
lodging houses and hotels in most cities are now under 
this necessity. 

Note 3: Complete prohibition of taking lodgers or 
roomers in dwellings is, of course, out of the question. 
It would probably be held to be unconstitutional, 
even if it were desirable. The best that can be done, 
therefore, is to vest in some public official the power 
to set up the conditions under which the practice may 
safely be followed. This will allow the health officer 
to permit it, where rooms are light and well venti- 
lated, and there is no overcrowding, and to forbid it 
where rooms are only sufficient for the needs of the 
family occupying them. The section contemplates 
the granting of a written permit by the health officer 
in cases where lodgers are permitted, and the keeping 
of full and complete records relative thereto. 

Note 4: Earlier laws have placed the responsibility 
solely upon the tenant. It has been largely because of 
this that such efforts at legal regulation have failed, as 
the courts have been unwilling to hold as criminal 
offenders the poor foreigners among whom this practice 
chiefly prevails, and who always plead poverty and ig- 
norance when brought into court. It is significant that 
the only two instances in which an effort is made to hold 
the tenant responsible for violation of the law, namely, 
in the case of room overcrowding and the placing of 
encumbrances upon fire-escape balconies, are the only 
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provisions of our tenement laws which have proved 
. unenforceable and have baffled the health officers 
of all our cities. Whereas the other sections of the 
law where the owner is held responsible, have always 
been found to be capable of proper enforcement. This 
section deliberately places the responsibility upon the 
owner in the case of multiple dwellings for the pres- 
ence in his house of lodgers and boarders in the in- 
dividual apartments of the tenants. It will be 
claimed by some that it is unreasonable to hold the 
owner responsible in this way and that he cannot 
know of the presence of outsiders in the families to 
whom he has rented his apartments. This is plaus- 
ible but not sound. Where there is a janitor on the 
premises, and there should be one in the case of all 
tenement houses, the class of buildings in which this 
evil is chiefly found, the janitor always knows whether 
the tenants are taking in lodgers or boarders. Just 
as it has been found practicable in the New York law 
to hold the owner responsible for the moral character 
of his tenants and make him liable for a penalty of 
$1,000 for a failure to evict prostitutes, so it is equally 
practicable to make him responsible for rcwm over- 
crowding. A full discussion of this subject and the 
methods under which this provision would work will 
be found in a paper on Room Overcrowding, in Hous- 
ing Problems in America.* 

Note 5: This provision is a radically different one 
from the similar section found in the firsl edition of 
this bcK>k published five years ago. There, a scheme 
was outlined which prohibited the letting of lodgings 
in every class of dwelling, including private-dwellings, 
without obtaining a written permit from the health 
officer. This put the burden of responsibility upon 
the occupiers of all dwellings, even in cases where the 
taking of roomers was entirely permissible. It was 
t(X) great a burden and was resented by the majority 
of people as an undue interference with their private 
affairs. It was somewhat like "burning down the 
barn in order to have roast pig." While it was granted 
that it was right and proper that the health ofVicer 
should be able to control conditions where foreigners 
take in 6 or 8 kxlgers in one nK)m. it was felt that to 

* Housing Problems in America. Vol. II, pp 5H-78. New York. 
National Housing Association Publication. 1913. 
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have the health officer determine in every case whether 
or not one might be permitted to take a roomer intp a 
private dwelling was going too far. 

For these reasons the section deals primarily with 
multiple dwellings, where as a rule the evil is great- 
est, but permits the health officer to extend its appli- 
cation to private dwellings and two-family dwellings 
when necessary. 

From an administrative point of view, the change 
over the provisions contained in the first edition of 
this book is a most important one. The health officer 
instead of having to inspect every dwelling in the city 
and determine whether it is suitable for the taking in 
of lodgers, need now deal only with those cases where 
bad conditions arise and as they arise. 

Note 6: Persons who are seeking to oppose the 
law may raise the question that the provisions of this 
section will prohibit some friend from visiting them. 
This is a fanciful and strained construction. No 
court or public official will take such a position for a 
moment. What the section does is to prohibit the 
taking of outsiders to live in the family as a business 
for which compensation is had. 

§ 112. Infected and Uninhabitable Dwellings to 
BE Vacated.^ Whenever it shall be certified* by an in- 
spector or officer of the health department that a dwelling 
is infected' with contagious disease, or that it is unfit for 
human habitation, or dangerous to life or health by reason 
of want of repair, or of defects in the drainage, plumbing, 
lighting, ventilation, or the construction of the same, or by 
reason of the existence on the premises of a nuisance likely 
to cause sickness among the occupants of said dwelling, 
or for any other cause, the health officer may^ issue an 
order requiring all persons therein to vacate^ such house 
within not less than TWENTY-FOUR HOURS nor more 
than TEN DAYS for the reasons to be mentioned in 
said order. In case such order is not complied with 
within the time specified, the health officer may cause 
said dwelling to be vacated. The health officer whenever 
he is satisfied that the danger from said dwelling has 
ceased to exist, or that it is fit for human habitatk)n, 
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may revoke said order or may extend the time within 
which to comply with the same. 

Note i : This section is one of the most important Explana- 
sections in the whole law. It gives the health de- tion 
partment under proper conditions the right to vacate 
any house which is unfit for human habitation and to 
keep it vacant until it is made fit; and permits this 
witnout application to the courts. The health de- 
partment can send its own officers or can call upon the 
police department to furnish policemen and send them 
to the house, if its orders are not complied with, and 
turn the tenants into the street and keep them out. 
This is done every month in New York City and is 
the only effective method of dealing with extreme 
cases. It is an extreme power which should be used 
only where conditions clearly warrant it. 

Note 2: Before such action is taken formal certi- 
fication must be made by an officer of the health de- 
partment reciting the conditions which exist; such 
certification should be filed before the action is taken 
and should be a public record of the department. 

Note 3: The various reasons which warrant the 
vacation of a house are carefully enumerated: 

1. If the house is infected with contagious disease. 
This does not mean the mere presence of one case of 
tuberculosis in the house; it would be necessary to 
show that the house itself was infected. 

2. If it is unfit for human habitation for anv reason 
whatever. 

}. If it is dangerous to life or health for various 
reasons, namely, want of repair, defects in drainage, 
plumbing, lighting, ventilation or construction; or if 
It is dangerous to life or health because of a nuisance 
on the premises likely to cause sickness among the 
occupants. This does not mean that the house can 
be vacated because of the mere presence of a nuisance. 
The nuisance must be one that is likely to cause 
sickness among the occupants of the dwelling, and the 
health officer must be able to show that the house is 
dangerous to life or health by reason of this state of 
affairs. 

4. Finally, if the house is dangerous to life or 
health for anv cause in addition to those enumerated, 
the health officer may vacate it. 
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Note 4: It should be carefully observed that this is 
a power given to the health officer to be exercised in 
his discretion. Some housing reformers want this 
provision made mandatory so as to require the health 
officer to vacate houses in every case whenever a 
report is made to him along these lines by an employee 
of the department. Such a provision would be un- 
wise and dangerous. It would place in the hands of 
subordinate employees tremendous power and open 
the door for unlimited graft. As this power is an 
extreme one it should be scrutinized with the greatest 
care and be safeguarded so as to prevent abuse. Re- 
ports of this kind made by subordinates should be 
verified in each case personally by the head of the 
department before vacating a house. This should be 
an invariable rule; it is wise policy also to take photo- 
graphs of the bad conditions. 

Note 5: Attention is called to the fact that this 
provision authorizes the health officer to vacate a 
house summarily without court proceedings. This 
is what is intended. In many communities it will 
seem an extreme and unusual power. It is, however, 
essential. In cases where unsanitary conditions are 
allowed to exist for long periods of time no other 
remedy will bring those responsible to terms. In 
some cities it may be necessary to permit owners to 
have the right of appeal to the courts. From a prac- 
tical point of view this is highly undesirable. It may. 
however, in a few states be a legal necessity. 

Note 6: In exercising the power to vacate houses 
the health officer should be careful not to put the ten- 
ants out of the building just after they have paid 
their month's rent in advance. The vacation pro- 
ceedings should be timed with reference to this so that 
unnecessary hardship and confiscation of poor people's 
property will not be involved. Similarly care should 
be taken not to vacate houses in extreme winter 
weather as by postponing the order this hardship 
would not be encountered. Persons -are cautioned 
against making any change in the phraseology of this 
section. It is of vital importance to keep it exactly 
as it is, as it has stood the test in some of our Eastern 
cities of over thirty years' practice. 

§113. Repairs to Buildings, et cetera.* Whenever 
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any dwelling or any building, structure, excavation, busi- 
ness pursuit, matter or thing, in or about a dwelling, or 
the lot on which it is situated,' or the plumbing, sewerage, 
drainage, light or ventilation thereof, is in the opinion of 
the health oflficer in a condition or in effect' dangerous or 
detrimental to life or health, the health officer may declare 
that the same to the extent he may specify is a public 
nuisance, and may order the same to be removed, abated, 
suspended, altered or otherwise improved or purified as 
the order shall specify. In addition to the above powers* 
the health officer may also order or cause any dwelling 
or excavation, building, structure, sewer, plumbing pipe, 
passage, premises, ground, matter or thing, in or about a 
dwelling, or the lot on which it is situated, to be purified, 
cleansed, disinfected, removed, altered, repaired or im- 
proved. If any order of the health officer issued under 
the authority of the provisions of this act is not complied 
with, or so far complied with as he may regard as reason- 
able, within five days after the service thereof, or within 
such shorter time as he may designate, then such order 
may be executed* by said health officer through his offi- 
cers, agents, employees or contractors. 

Note i : This section is of almost equal importance Explana- 
with the previous section. It greatly supplements it tion 
as well as the general powers possessed by health de- 
partments with reference to nuisances. The section 
IS necessary because there are often cases where there 
are conditions in a house which do not make it un- 
fit for human habitation, bad though they are. and 
which even perhaps do not in themselves constitute 
a nuisance in the usual acceptation of that term, but 
which should be remedied and remedied promptly. 
Many of these instances it is not possible to anticipate 
in drafting a law and it is necessary, therefore, to have 
this general "drag-net" power conferred upon the 
health department. Take the case, for instance. 
where in the winter time most of the panes of glass 
are out of the windows in an individual apartment in 
a tenement house. The health officer could with 
difficulty prove that the house was unfit for human 
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habitation because of this condition. It would 
similarly be difficult to establish the condition as a 
nuisance, yet it is obvious that the condition should 
be remedied and that the eflfect of it upon the people 
living in such rooms is bound to be injurious to health. 
There are no provisions in the act outside of the gen- 
eral powers conveyed by this section which would 
warrant the health officer in requiring these window 
panes to be made whole. If it were attempted under 
the authority of Section 97, which requires that the 
dwelling shall be kept in repair in all its parts, and 
an order issued to repair the window panes, the owner 
could evade compliance by removing all glass from 
the sash. There could then be no question of 
" repair" involved. Other instances will readily occur 
to the reader. 

Note 2: The powers herein conferred are intended 
to apply to all of the conditions which may exist not 
only in the dwelling itself but those on the same lot 
or in connection with it. Every board of health 
should of course have similar powers with regard to 
all classes of buildings, but this act concerns itself 
only with dwellings. 

Note 3: The phrase "in a condition or in efed 
dangerous to life or health" is of importance, as the 
words "in eflfect" will also provide for potential evils 
as well as actual ones. 

Note 4: The second sentence of this section, "The 
health officer may also order," confers broad powers 
upon the health officer to require practically any 
improvement to an existing dwelling which in his 
opinion is appropriate. The word "also" is essential 
in this sentence. Without it there is danger that 
the courts might construe this sentence as explana- 
tory or further illustrative of the powers conferred 
in the first sentence, whereas it is intended by this 
provision to confer additional powers. 

Note 5 : It will be observed that power is conferred 
upon the health officer to execute his own orders and 
have the work done if the owner fails to comply within 
a reasonable time. This should be read in connection 
with the latter part of Section 144 where general power 
to execute his own orders is conferred upon the health 
officer. 
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{114. FiRE-EscAPES. The owner of every multiple- 
dwelling on which there are fire-escapes shall keep them 
in good order and repair, and whenever rusty shall have 
them properly painted with two coats of paint. No per- 
son shall at any time place any incumbrance of any kind 
before or upon any such fire-escape. 

5 115. Scuttles, Bulkheads. Ladders and Stairs. 
In all multiple-dwellings where there are scuttles or bulk- 
heads, they and all stairs or ladders leading thereto shall 
be easily accessible to all occupants of the dwelling and 
shall be kept free from incumbrance and ready for use at 
all times. No scuttle and no bulkhead door shall at any 
time be locked with a key, but either may be fastened on 
the inside by movable bolts or hooks. 

Note: Lives are frequently lost in fires, especially Explana- 
in tenement houses, because when the occupants at- lion 
tempt toescape to the roof through the scuttle or bulk- 
head they find the scuttle nailed down or the bulkhead 
door locked and the key in the janitor's pocket. 
They then become trapped in the top-floor hallway 
and lose their lives, ft is essential, therefore, that 
scuttles should be so arranged that they can be easily 
raised by the tenants in case of fire and that bulkhead 
doors shall be kept unlocked. There must, however, 
be some means of fastening them. other>\ise thieves 
can get in from the outside and rob the tenants. A 
movable bolt or a hook will be found to be an ade- 
quate means of fastening the scuttle or door to keep 
intruders out, and will permit the immediate opening 
of the door from the inside in the event of fire. 
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ARTICLE V 

IMPROVEMENTS 

In this article will be found those improvements in 
the older buildings required as a matter of compul- 
sory legislation. 

§ 1 20. Rooms, Lighting and Ventilation of.* No 
room in a dwelling" erected prior* to the passage of this 
\ act shall hereafter be occupied for living purposes unless 
it shall have a window of an area of not less than EIGHT 
square feet' opening directly upon the street, or upon a* 
rear yard not less than TEN feet deep, or above the roof 
of an adjoining building, or upon a court or side yard of 
not less than TWENTY-FIVE square feet in area, open 
to the sky without roof or skylight, unless such room is 
located on the top floor^ and is adequately lighted and 
ventilated by a skylight opening directly to the outer 
air. Except that a room which does not comply with 
the above provisions may be occupied if provided with a 
sash window* of not less than fifteen square feet in area, 
opening into an adjoining room in the same apartment, 
group or suite of rooms, which latter room either opens 
directly on the street or on a rear yard of the above dimen- 
sions, or itself connects by a similar sash window or series 
of windows with such an outer room. Said sash window 
shall be a vertically-sliding pulley-hung^ sash not less 
than three feet by five feet between stop-beads,* both 
halves shall be made so as to readily open,* and the lower 
half shall be glazed with translucent glass,'® and so far as 
possible it shall be in line with windows in the said outer 
room opening on the street or rear yard so as to afford a 
maximum of light and ventilation. 
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Note i : This provision is an attempt to deal in a Explana- 
practical way with dark, unventilated rooms in ex- ^iqh 
isting houses. In effect it means that every room in 
an existing house shall either have a window to the 
outer air, namely, the street, yard, or a court of a 
certain size, or shall have a large window communicat- 
ing with an adjoining room in the same apartment, 
thus securing some improvement in the existing con- 
ditions of light and ventilation. The ideal thmg to 
do would be to prohibit the use of any room for living 
purposes which does not have a window directly on 
the outer air. but this is not practicable. Such rooms 
will be found in varying numbers in different localities, 
in buildings erected at different times and in accord- 
ance with the laws which were in force and effect 
when the houses were built. In many cases it is 
physically impossible to provide a window to the outer 
air in such rooms without tearing down the building. 
The courts would probably hold such a requirement 
to be confiscatory and void. The provision of this 
section is not subject to that objection and is a reason- 
able requirement. 

Note 2: This section applies only to methods of 
lighting and ventilating rooms erected prior to the 
passage of the act. Rooms in dwellings erected sub- 
sequent to the passage of the act must conform to the 
•reauirements of Article 1 1 dealing with new buildings. 

Note 3: Every variety of condition will be found 
in existing dwellings, ^me rooms will be found 
which have windows to the outer air but the windows 
do not contain 8 square feet in area. In such cases 
all that will be necessary will be to enlarge the win- 
dows. 

Note a: It should be noted that if the room opens 
on a yard or court on the adjoining premises, so long 
as that yard or court is not built up and it is of the 
size prescribed by the act, it is a satisfactory compli- 
ance with the terms of this section, as all that is 
sought is to see that dark rooms in the older dwellings 
shall be made light and shall have as much ventilation 
as possible. In some cases rooms will be found 
which have windows opening to the rear yard but the 
yard will be smaller than 10 feet in depth. In such 
cases a sash window must be provided in the parti- 
tion leading to the adjoining room. Similarly exist- 
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ing rooms may open on courts smaller in size than 25 
square feet in area or courts which are covered over 
at the top. In the latter case the room can be made 
legal by removing the covering at the top and having 
the court open to the air or by providing a sash win- 
dow in the partition leading to the adjoining room. 
Note 5 : I n the case of rooms on the top floor which 
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are now dark and unventilated, the simplest and 
easiest way to remedy the conditions is to provide 
ventilating skylights in the diflferent rooms. This 
can be done at comparatively slight expense. 

Note 6: In any event, no matter what the condi- 
tions or difficulties it is always practicable to cut a 
window in the partition separating the inner or dark 
room from the room next adjoining, which in most 
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cases will be a room that opens directly on the outer 
air. Sometimes the inner room is two or three rooms 
removed from the outer wall of the building. In 
that case there must be a series of windows in line 
with each other leading from the inner room to the 
outer room so that the light and air may penetrate 
to the room in question, as indicated in the diagram 
on the preceding page. 

Note 7: The reason for reouiring the sash window 
in the partition to be a double-hung sash is hrrauji fk^ 
a hinged window under such circumstances is apt to 
be broken and will therefore generally be nailed up in 
the cheaper class of houses, thus defeating the plan 
to improve the ventilation of the inner room. The 
double-hung sash will also insure better circulation 
of the air, as by utilizing it properly it can be kept 
open both at top and bottom with the window acting 
as a diaphragm, dividing the air currents. 

Note 8: The requirement that the window shall 
not be less than 3 feet by s feet is to insure a window 
of sufficient size to admit enough light. and air. A 
larger window than this, wherever it is possible to 
get it, is very desirable. 

Note 9: The law will not be complied with by re- 
moving the partition between the inner room and the 
Tiyom next adjoining and making one r(K)m out of the 
two. This is objectionable and should be prevented, 
as it means that the inner r(X)m will be used as an 
alcove and that a curtain will presumably be used be- 
tween the two rooms shutting out both fight and air. 
The evils of the alcoye room have been fully discussed 
under Section 3$. 

Note 10: The requirement that the lower half of 
the window shall be glazed with translucent glass is 
for the purpose of privacy, thus removing the objec- 
tion which would other>\'ise be raised that persons 
could not undress in their bedrooms without being 
seen in the outer room. 

Note i i : This section applies to all classes of 
dwellings. It may be objected to by the owners of 
private houses. A dark room in a private dwelling, 
however, is just as dangerous as in a multiple dwelling. 
The effect of dark rooms on tuberculosis germs is the 
same in all cases. If, however, the opposition to this 
provision seems serious and it is desired to mak^ con- 
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cessions to these interests, the following concession 
may be made. Substitute for the followmg words at 
the beginning of the section, which now read "No 
room in a dwelling erected prior," the following words: 

Concession: "No room in a two-family dwelling or in 
a multiple-dwelling of Class A erected prior" 

§ 121. Public Halls and Stairs, Lighting and Ven- 
tilation OF.^ In all multiple-dwellings erected prior to the 
passage of this act the public halls and stairs' shall be pro- 
vided with as much light and ventilation to the outer air 
as may be deemed practicable by the health officer, who 
shall order the cutting in of windows and skylights and 
such other improvements* and alterations in said dwellings 
as in his judgment may be necessary and appropriate to 
accomplish this result. All new* skylights hereafter placed 
in such dwellings shall be provided with ridge ventilators 
having a minimum opening of FORTY square inches and 
also with either fixed or movable louvres or with movable 
sashes; all such skylights and windows shall be of such 
size as may be determined to be practicable by said health 
officer. 

Note i : The evils of dark public halls and stairs 
have already been fully set forth from the point of 
view of sanitation, fire danger and morality. This 
section is enacted for the purpose of bringing as much 
light and air as possible into the existing dark public 
hallways. The conditions vary so greatly in each 
building that it is not practicable to attempt to lay 
down in the act a definite, rigid method by which this 
shall be accomplished in all cases. In some cases it 
may be by the cutting in of a window to the street or 
yard, in others to the yard of an adjoining building; 
while in many others the only improvement that can 
be had will be by means of a ventilating skylight in 
the roof. What the section does is to give to the 
health authorities the power to improve in every way 
practicable the lighting and ventilation of tl^tst ex- 
isting public hallways. 
•Note 2: This section applies only to public halls 
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and stairs. It will therefore not apply in the case 
of private dwellings and two-family houses. 

Note 3: The requirement with regard to the con- 
struction of skylights does not apply to existing sky- 
lights but only to a new one which may be placed in 
the hallway of an existing dwelling. The size of the 
skylight will consequently vary with the conditions 
in each building. There is no advantage in requiring 
a large skvlight where there is a small stairwell or 
no well. Under such circumstances this would light 
only the hall on the top floor. 

Note 4: A simple and inexpensive way of ma- 
terially improving the conditions of light in the dark 
halls is to remove the wcxxlen panels in the doors lead- 
ing from the individual apartments to the halls and 
substitute ground glass or wire-glass panels in their 
place. While this does not make the halls light it 
does make them much lighter. It has not been 
thought wise to require this alteration as a matter 
of mandate, but for the reason set forth in Note 1 it 
has seemed best to leave this to the health officer as 
one method to employ where it proves to be advan- 
tageous. 

5 122. Sinks and Wash-Basins. In all dwelling's* 
erected prior to the passage of this act, when deemed nec- 
essary by the health officer, the wcKxlwork* enclosing sinks 
and wash-basins shall be removed and the space under- 
neath shall be left open. The floor and wall surfaces 
beneath and around them shall be put in gcNxl order and 
repair, and if of wood shall be kept well painted with light- 
colored paint. 

Note i : This is a requirement compelling the re- Kxplaoa- 
moval of all enclosing woodwork from sinks in ex- tion 
isting dwellings. It is necessary because where sinks 
arc thus enclosed, the woodwork as a rule becomes 
saturated with water and slops and is a harboring 
place for dirt, vermin and disease germs. .More- 
over, if the plumbing is defective and is enclosed the 
defects arc not observed. In order to show up ac- 
cumulations of dirt and filth underneath them it 
is wise to require the flcxn" to be painted white. 

Note 2: Objection will probably be made to this 
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provision so far as it applies to private dwellings and 
two-family houses. The owners of such houses may 
object strenuously to the whole provision. Special 
objection will undoubtedly be raised to its application 
to butler's pantries in private dwellings and two- 
family dwellings, where the butler's pantries have 
hardwood floors and the sinks are nicely cased in 
with hardwood casing well varnished. Painting such 
floors with white paint would be quite inappropriate. 
All that it is sought to reach are the bad conditions 
described in Note i, and which as a rule are found 
only in the dwellings of the poor. It is therefore left 
to the health officer to determine when such altera- 
tions are necessary. 

§ 123. Water-Closets. In all dwellings erected prior 
to the passage of this act, the woodwork enclosing all 
water-closets shall be removed from the front of said 
closets, and the space underneath the seat shall be left 
open. The floor or other surface beneath and around the 
closet shall be put in good order and repair and if of wood 
shall be kept well painted with light-colored paint. 

Explana- Note: This is a similar provision and is necessary 

tion for the reasons discussed in the preceding section. 

The necessity for it, of course, is greater in the case of 
water-closets than it is in the case of sinks. The ob- 
jections which pertain to the previous section do not 
obtain here. For this reason, the requirement is 
made a mandatory one and is not left to the dis- 
cretion of the health officer. 

§ 124. Privy Vaults, School-Sinks and Water- 
Closets.*' Whenever a connection with public water- 
mains becomes reasonably accessible as provided in sec- 
tion nine of this act, all' privy vaults, school-sinks/ cess- 
pools or other similar receptacles used to receive fecal 
matter, urine or sewage, shall before January first, nine- 
teen hundred and * with their contents, be completely 

removed and the place where they were located properly 
disinfected under the direction of the health officer. Such 
appliances shall be replaced by individual water-closets of 
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durable non-absorbent material, properly connected to a 
public sewer, if a public sewer is reasonably accessible as 
defined in section nine of this act; if there is no such pub- 
lic sewer reasonably accessible, then such water-closets 
shall be properly connected to a cesspool, septic tank or 
other similar device as provided in section nine of the act. 
All such water-closets shall be of modern sanitary type, 
and with individual traps, and properly connected flush 
tanks providing an ample flush of water to thoroughly 
cleanse the bowl. Each such water-closet shall be located 
inside^ the dwelling or other building in connection with 
which it is to be used, in a compartment completely sepa- 
rated from every other water-closet, and such compart- 
ment shall contain a window of not less than FOLK square 
feet in area opening directly to the street, or rear yard or 
on a side yard or court of the minimum sizes prescribed 
in sections twenty-two. twenty-three, twenty-four and 
twenty-five of this act. The fl(K)rs of the water-closet 
compartments shall be as provided in section forty-seven 
of this act. Such water-closets shall be provided in such 
numbers as required by section ninety-three of this act. 
Such water-closets and all plumbing in connection there- 
with shall be sanitary in every respect and, except as in 
this act othen\'ise provided, shall be in accordance with 
the local ordinances and regulations in relation to plumb- 
ing and drainage.* Pan. plunger and long hopper closets 
will not be permitted. No water-closet shall be placed 
out of doors. 

Note i : This is the most important provision that Explana- 
can be enacted with regard to the improvement of the ^[^^ 
older buildings. It is one which will as a rule create 
much opposition, as it involves owners in considerable 
expense; yet all cities should unhesitatingly enact it. 
It requires existing privy vaults, whether sewer- 
connected or not, and all similar receptacles to be done 
away with within a certain time, preferably a year, 
and new modern sanitary water-closets installed in- 
side of the building in their place. 

There is a very material difference between this 
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requirement and the one found in the same section 
of the first edition of this book and in most of the 
laws that have been enacted since 191 4 and which 
have been based upon it. There, the removal of 
these nuisances was required only where a sewer con- 
nection was possible. In this revised provision, this 
is required just as soon as there is a communal water- 
supply. For further discussion of this subject see 
Section 9, Note 2. 

Note 2 : The constitutional question may be raised 
with regard to this requirement but cities can adopt 
it with perfect confidence that they are on safe ground. 
. The question has been settled for all time. A similar 
provision was put into effect in New York City in 1901 . 
Its constitutionality was tested and the case went 
through all the courts of the state and ultimately 
went to the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
law was uniformly sustained in each of these courts. 
(Tenement House Department vs. Moeschen, 203 U. 
S. 583.) 

Note 3: It should be noted that the provision as 
herein stated applies to all privy vaults in the city, 
whether they are used in connection with dwellings, 
or commercial buildings, or in any other way. This is 
for the reason that there is no way otherwise to safe- 
guard the members of the community living in resi- 
dential sections from the danger of infection through 
the medium of the house-fly. For further discussion 
see Note 10 under Section 47. 

Note 4: It is only proper to allow owners a reason- 
able time in which to make this alteration. It in- 
volves in some cases the preparation of plans by an 
architect and structural alteration of the building. It 
also involves in all cases expense to the owner. In 
most communities it is the custom to allow one year's 
time in which to make these changes. The method 
of expressing this as adopted in this section is one that 
should be observed. It should be noted that the 
requirement is that these vaults shall be removed 
before a certain date. This does not prohibit the re- 
moval of them at an earlier date if the health author- 
ities require it. They should be free to require it. 
In this connection see Section 11. There may be 
circumstances where it is necessary to require the 
removal of such vaults in a less time than one year. 
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Figure 40 

Putting Water-closets Inside the House Between Two Flats 

IN A Front and Rear House 
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Figure 41 

Putting Watir-closets Inside thf Hoise Off the Public H\il 

Plan of Entrance Fl(X)r 
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Figure 42 

Putting Water-closets Inside the House, Two Fixtures per 

Floor 
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Note 5 : This provision prohibits the construction 
of outdoor water-closets in place of the vaults. The 
outdoor closet is almost as great an evil as the vault. 
This matter is fully discussed in Note 10 under Section 
47. The only place for a water-closet is inside the 
house. There is always a place inside the building, 
though owners will say there is not. In the case of 
private dwellings and two-family houses there is of 
course no difficulty. In the case of multiple dwellings 
where there are many families the problem is not so 
simple. Space can always be found, however, by 
giving up one room on the ground floor or on the top 
floor to a group of closets, having each closet separ- 
ately ventilated to the outer air and in a separate 
compartment, or it can be done by putting one or 
two closets on each floor off the public hallway or 
between the two apartments, depending upon the 
number of families on a floor. This is the better way. 
In whatever way it is done it generally means altera- 
tion and readjustment and sometimes the giving up 
of rentable floor space. It always means, however, 
an improvement to the building, for which the tenants 
are willing to pay. By a slight increase in the 
monthly rental for each family, the interest on the 
money thus expended can be easily obtained. Ir- 
respective of any of these considerations, the im- 
provement is one which public safety demands. 
No city can call itself civilized which tolerates privy 
vaults. 

Note 6: The new closets that must be installed 
are required to comply with the provisions relative to 
closets that would be installed in a new dwelling. The 
reasons for the various requirements as laid down in 
this section are all discussed in the discussion relative 
to new closets under Section 47. 

Note 7: A "school-sink" is nothing more nor less 
than a sewer-connected privy vault. It derives its 
name from the fact that it was originally used in 
connection with the toilet accommodations provided 
for the public schools in New York City; it is called 
a sink because the trough which receives the contents 
of the privy is an iron trough or sink sunk in the 
ground. See Figure 46 on next page. 
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S 13$. Basements and Cellars. The lloor of the cellar 
or lowest floor of every liwelling shall be free from damp- 
ness and, when necessary, shall be concreted with not less 
than POUR inches of concrete of good quality and with a 
finished surface. The cellar ceihng of every dwelling shall 
be plastered, when so required by the health officer. 

Note: Damp cellars cause disease. Where cellar Exphuu- 
conditions are good and the cellar floor for instance is Jqq 
of rock, it is not necessary to concrete it, but whenever 
necessary the floor should be concreted to prevent 
dampness. A concrete floor 4 inches thick is the 
standard in most cities. If objection is made to this 
on the ground of expense, the standard can be reduced 
to ) inches without danger. The important thing is 
that the concrete shall be of good quality and that 
the job shall be* well done. The requirement for a 
fmished surface is for the purpose of preventing germ-, 
and filth collecting upon a rough floor. The reason 
for requiring the cellar ceiling to be plastered \^ to 

Krevent cellar air from permeating the rest of ihe 
uilding. It is for the purpose of protecting the 
health of the occupants of the building living upstairs 
and not merely for the welfare of the persons who may 
live in the basement or first floor. It will not do to 
require the cellar ceiling to be plastered in every case. 
17 357 
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however, because sometimes it is a fire-resistive ceiling 
made of fire-resistive blocks. Plaster in that case would 
be an unnecessary expense. In other cases the ceiling 
is nicely sheathed with matched boards. Sometimes 
it is covered with a good metal ceiling. The question 
is one which necessarily must be left to the discretion 
of the enforcing officials to apply the remedy appro- 
priate to the varying conditions found. 

§ 126. Shafts and Courts. In every dwelling where 
there is a court or shaft of any kind, there shall be at the 
bottom of every such shaft and court a door giving suf- 
ficient access to such shaft or court to enable it to be prop- 
erly cleaned out. Provided that where there is already a 
window giving proper access it shall be deemed sufficient. 

Explana- Note : In tenement houses especially the occupants 

tion frequently throw waste material out of the windows 

and this accumulates at the bottom of the court or 
shaft. This creates unsanitary conditions and fre- 
quently is a fire danger. Unless it is easy to get at 
this space and clean it out it is apt to be neglected. 

§ 127. Egress. Every multiple-dwelling* exceeding one 
story in height shall have at least two independent ways of 
egress constructed and arranged as provided in section 
fifty-one of this act. In the case of multiple-dwellings 
erected prior to the passage of this act where it is not prac- 
ticable to comply in all respects with the provisions of that 
section, the inspector of buildings shall make such require- 
ments as may be appropriate to secure proper means of 
egress from such multiple-dwellings for all the occupants 
thereof. , No existing fire-escape shall be deemed a sufficient 
means of egress unless the following conditions are com- 
plied with:- 

(i) All parts of it shall be of iron, cement or stone. 

(2) The fire-escape shall consist of outside balconies 
which shall be properly connected with each other b> 
adequate stairs or stationary' ladders, with openings not 
less than TWENTY-FOUR bv TWENTY-EIGHT inches. 
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(3) All fire-escapes shall have proper drop ladders or 
stairways from the lowest balcony of sufficient length to 
reach a safe landing place beneath. 

(4) All fire-escapes not on the street shall have a safe 
and adequate means of egress from the yard or court to 
the street or alley or to the adjoining premises. 

(5) Prompt and ready access shall be had to all fire- 
escapes, which shall not be obstructed by bath-tubs, 
water-closets, sinks or other fixtures, or in any other way. 

All fire-escapes that are already erected which do not 
conform to the requirements of this section may be altered* 
by the owner to make them so conform in lieu of providing 
new fire-escapes, but no existing fire-escape shall be ex- 
tended or have its location* changed except with the writ- 
ten approval of the inspector of buildings.* All fire-escapes 
hereafter erected' on any multiple-dwelling shall be located 
and constructed as prescribed in section fifty-two of this 
act. 

Note i : This section deals with means of egress in Explana- 
existing multiple dwellings. 1 1 does not apply to other tion 
classes of dwellings, nor does it apply to multiple 
dwellings unless over one story in height. Owing to 
the varying conditions which exist in the different 
kinds of multiple dwellings erected at different times 
in each city, it is not practicable without imposing 
undue hardships, to lay down a precise and exact 
statement of conditions which must be complied with 
in regard to means of egress from such buildings. It 
is necessary, therefore, to leave to the enforcing of- 
ficials in this case the power to require whatever may 
be necessary in order to secure proper means of egress 
for all the occupants of the building. 

Note 2: An attempt has been made, however, to 
enumerate certain fundamental requirements which 
must be present in order to constitute a fire-escape 
a proper means of egress. These fundamental re- 
quirements it is not within the power of the enforcing 
official to modify or waive. 

Note 3: The reasons for making the requirements 
which are enumerated in the five subdivisions of this 
section have been fully set forth in connection with 
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the discussion of the details of new fire-escapes in 
Section 52. It will be noted that stationary ladders 
are here permitted connecting the balconies, whereas 
in new fire-escapes they are forbidden and stairs re- 
quired. It would be a hardship to require existing 
fire-escapes now equipped with ladders to be altered 
and stairs substituted, as this would practically mean 
the complete demolition of the fire-escapes and the 
erection of new ones. 

Note 4: The proper official to enforce this section 
is the inspector of buildings; where no such official 
exists, the fire marshal or fire commissioner. In this 
connection see Section 153; also Section 2, Subdivi- 
sion 20. 

Note 5: It is deliberately intended to permit the 
alteration of existing fire-escapes which do not con- 
form in every respect to the requirements of this sec- 
tion, so as to impose upon owners as little expense as 
possible. 

Note 6: It is obvious that the owner should not be 
permitted to change the location of fire-escapes with- 
out having the matter first submitted to the respon- 
sible public official and passed upon by him. 

Note 7: Where entirely new fire-escapes are erected 
they must comply in every respect with Section 52 
governing the construction of fire-escapes for new 
dwellings. 

§ 128. Additional Means of Egress. Whenever any 
multiple-dwelling is not provided with sufficient means 
of egress in case of fire the inspector of buildings shall order 
such additional means of egress as may be necessary. 

Explana- Note: This is a broad "drag-net" power conferred 

tion upon the enforcing officials to enable them to deal 

with cases which may arise which it has not been 
possible to foresee in drafting the law. The power is 
supplementary to the powers already conferral. 

§ 129. Roof Egress; Scuttles, Bulkheads, Ladders 

AND Stairs. Every flat-roofed multiple-dwelling excecd- 

. ing one story in height erected prior to the passage of this 

act shall have in the roof a bulkhead, or a scuttle which 

shall be not less than TWO feet by THREE feet in size. 
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All such bulkheads and scuttles shall be fire-resistive or 
covered on the outside with metal and shall be provided 
with stairs or stationary ladders leading thereto and easily 
accessible to all occupants of the building. No scuttle 
or bulkhead shall be located in a room, but shall be located 
in the ceiling of the public hall on the top floor, and access 
through the same to the roof shall be direct and uninter- 
rupted. When deemed necessary by the inspector of 
buildings scuttles shall be hinged so as to readily open. 
Every bulkhead in such multiple-dwelling shall have 
stairs with a guide or hand-rail leading to the roof, and 
such stairs shall be kept free from incumbrance at all 
times. No scuttle and no bulkhead door shall at any time 
be locked with a key, but either may be fastened on the 
inside by movable bolts or hooks. All key-locks on 
scuttles and on bulkhead doors shall be removed. 

Note: This is a re(^uirement for means of roof Explana- 
egress in existing multiple dwellings. It does not Uon 
apply to other kinds of dwellings. The various 
points in this section have been fully discussed in 
connection with Section $3 and need no further illus- 
tration. The requirement that scuttles shall be 
hinged in certain cases is to meet the situation where 
the scuttles are too heavy to be easily raised by the 
ordinary person. 
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ARTICLE VI 
REQUIREMENTS AND REMEDIES 

In this article will be found the legal requirements, 
penalties for violations of the law, procedure, et 
cetera. 

Explana- Note: The tendency of many housing reformers 

tion when they come to this article is to skip it, as it deals 

with matters which as a rule are not understood by the 
layman. This is not, however, safe procedure. The 
rest of the law will be found to be of little effect unless 
most of these remedies are enacted. This article 
should be especially referred to a local lawyer to 
make sure that it is in harmony with the legal prac- 
tice in that city, and should be modified to suit the 
local practice. There are no sections in this article 
which can wisely be omitted. An effort to simplify 
and condense the law on this point is sure to produce 
disastrous results in the end. 
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§ 140. Permit to Commence Building.* Before the 
construction or alteration of a dwelling, or the alteration 
or conversion of a building for use as a dwelling, is com- 
menced, and before the construction or alteration of any 
building or structure on the same lot* with a dwelling, the 
owner, or his agent or architect shall submit to the health 
officer a detailed statement in writing, verified* by the 
affidavit of the person making the same, of the specifica- 
tions for such dwelling or building, upon blanks or forms 
to be furnished by such health officer, and also full and 
complete copies of the plans of such work. With such 
statement there shall be submitted a plat of the lot* or 
plot of ground on which any such dwelling or building is 
to be erected or placed, showing the dimensions of the 
same, the location and outside dimensions of the proposed 
building and of all other buildings on the lot. Such state- 
ment shall give in full the name and residence, by street 
and number, of the owner* or owners of such dwelling or 
building and the purposes for which such dwelling or build- 
ing will be used. If such construction, alteration or con- 
version is proposed to be made by any other person than 
the owner of the land in fee, such statement shall contain 
the full name and residence, by street and number, not 
only of the owner of the land, but of every person interested 
in such dwelling, either as owner, lessee or in any repre- 
sentative capacity. Said affidavit shall allege that said 
specifications and plans are true and contain a correct de- 
scription of such dwelling, building, structure, lot and 
proposed work. The statements and affidavits herein pro- 
vided for may be made by the owner, or by the person who 
proposes to make the construction, alteration or conver- 
sion, or by his agent or architect. No person, however, 
shall be recognized as the agent of the owner, unless he 
shall file with the said health officer a written statement 
signed by such owner designating him as such agent.* 
Any false swearing^ in a material point in any such affi- 
davit shall be deemed perjury. Such specifications, plans 
and statements shall be filed* in the said health depart- 
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ment and shall be deemed public records, but no such 
specifications, plans or statements shall be removed from 
said health department. THe health officer shall cause all 
such plans and specifications to be examined with respect 
to the provisions of this act over which he has jurisdiction 
as set forth in section one hundred and fifty-three. If such 
plans and specifications conform to such provisions of this 
act, they shall be approved by the health officer and a 
written certificate to that effect shall be issued by him to 
the person submitting the same. Such health officer may, 
from time to time, approve changes in any plans and 
specifications previously approved by him, provided the 
plans and specifications when so changed shall be in con- 
formity with law. The construction, alteration or con- 
version of such dwelling, building or structure, or any part 
thereof, shall not be commenced until the filing of such 
specifications, plans and statements, and the approval 
thereof, as above provided. The inspector of buildings 
shall not issue a permit for the erection or alteration of 
any dwelling until he shall receive from such health officer 
a written certification that the plans for such dwelling 
comply with those provisions of this act for the enforce- 
ment of which the health officer is responsible. Nor shall 
the inspector of buildings issue any such permit unless 
said dwelling also complies with those provisions of this 
act the enforcement of which is vested in the inspector of 
buildings. The construction, alteration or conversion of 
such dwelling, building or structure shall be in accordance 
with such approved specifications and plans. Any permit 
or approval which may be issued by the health officer but 
under which no work has been done above the foundation 
walls within one year from the time of the issuance of such 
permit or approval, shall expire by limitation.* Such 
health officer shall have power for just cause to revoke or 
cancel any permit or approval in case of any failure or 
neglect to comply with any of the provisions of this act, 
or in case any false statement or representation is made in 
any specifications, plans or statements submitted or filed 
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for such permit or approval. Whenever improvements or 
alterations are ordered by the health officer in a dwelling 
heretofore erected, the plans for such changes shall, before 
a permit is issued by the inspector of buildings, be sub- 
mitted to the health officer and be by said officer approved. 

Note i: This section provides for the procedure Explana- 
with regard to the filing of plans and specifications tion 
with the health officer before building a new dwelling, 
or altering an existing one, or converting some existing 
building into a dwelling. 

Note 2: It also applies to the construction of a 
building other than a awelling on the same lot. so as 
to enable the health officials to see that the require- 
ments of the law are observed and that the necessary 
open spaces between such buildings are maintained. 

Note 3: The phrase "verified by the affidavit of 
the person making the same'' means that the state- 
ment shall be sworn to before a notary public or a 
commissioner of deeds. 

Note a: The requirement that with the statement 
there shall be submitted a plat of the lot showing its 
dimensions and certain other facts is important. A 
common practice with unscrupulous builders and 
architects is to file false dimensions of their lots, and 
where the adjoining premises are not built upon the 
inspector, when he inspects the job, is often deceived. 
The requirement that a plat of the lot be filed will 
avoid this and enable the department to verify the 
property lines through the insurance maps or through 
the records of some title company. It also places the 
department in a much stronger position in subsequent 
litigation if an attempt at deception is made. 

Note $: The name and address of the owTier and 
other persons responsible are of course essential. 

Note 6: No person should be permitted to file 
plans unless his authority so to do is authorized in 
writing by the owner. This is an important provision. 
Without it, it has frequently happened that the archi- 
tect who has filed the plans has made changes in them 
without authority from the owner in order to get the 
plans approved. The owner has then built the build- 
ing in accordance with the original plans which were 
disapproved, and when called to account by the de- 
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partment has claimed that he never knew that changes 
had been made and that he did not authorize the 
architect to make them. Under these circumstances 
it is difficult to hold anybody responsible. The re- 
quirement mentioned will prevent any such evasion. 

Note 7: The declaration that any false swearing 
shall be deemed perjury is probably not of very great 
value in view of the common practice which prevails 
in many of our courts where day by day witnesses 
perjure themselves and nothing happens; but it may 
have the moral value of frightening builders and 
architects who would otherwise be inclined to resort 
to questionable practices. 

Note 8: It is necessary to provide that the plans 
shall be kept on file in the office of the health depart- 
ment because in some cities the delightfully ingenuous 
method is practiced by which a builder submits the 
plans to the inspector of buildings, the inspector of 
buildings approves them, then the plans are taken 
away and- the inspector of buildings has no means of 
knowing whether the building is erected in accord- 
ance with the plans or not. Building inspection under 
these circumstances is farcical, but this is the only 
method that is employed in a number of cities. It 
is obvious that the plans to be of value must remain 
in the health department at all times. The pro- 
vision that the plans shall be deemed public records 
will enable the housing reformer when he wishes to get 
after the public official, in case the law is not being 
complied with, to get at the records and examine 
them. Without such a clause the claim might be 
made by a health oflficer who wished to block such an 
inquiry that he a)uld not permit examination of the 
plans as these were the property of the architect who 
had filed them. 

Note 9: It is good practice to have permits expire 
by limitation after an interval of one year. Without 
this provision, the filing of plans and the securing of 
their approval might give the right to build under the 
same plans ten years later although the law might 
have been changed radically in the interval. This of 
course is nof desirable. 

§ 141 . Certificate of Compliance.^ No building here- 
after constructed as or altered into a dwelling shall be 
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occupied in whole or in part' for human habitation until 
the issuance of a certificate* by the health officer that said 
dwelling conforms in all respects to the requirements of 
those provisions of this act relative to dwellings hereafter 
erected the enforcement of which is vested in the health 
officer as provided in section one hundred and fifty-three. 
Such certificate shall be issued within fifteen days after 
written application therefor if said dwelling at the date of 
such application shall be entitled thereto. 

Note i : This is a provision of much importance as Explana- 
it assures the building of new houses in strict com- tion 
pliance with the law, by preventing their occupancy 
without a certificate from the health officer to the 
effect that the dwelling has been built in accordance 
with law. If the community wants its buildings built 
right this is the way to bring it about. No one can 
properly raise any objection to this requirement, 
though the whole building fraternity in the locality 
may secretly oppose it, as few buildings are erected ac- 
cording to law at the present time. No valid argu- 
ment can be advanced against this section as it is the 
builder's business to know what the law is before he 
builds and to comply with it. I laving filed plans with 
the health officer and secured their approval, it is his 
further duty to build in accordance with them. If 
he wants to make changes he should get the consent of 
the health officer before such changes are made. The 
provisions of this section should be strictly enforced 
and owners should not be permitted to put tenants in 
new buildings or to occupy them themselves without 
such a certificate. 

Note 2: Where buildings are built on building 
loans, as most of them are in our cities, efforts should 
be made to get the title companies, banks, insurance 
companies, lawyers, and capitalists who make such 
loans to refuse to make the final payment until the 
builder can show this final certificate from the health 
officer. This system has been in practice in New 
York City since 1901 and has brought about most 
beneficial results. 

Note 3: The builders of modern hotels and high- 
class apartment houses very often desire to occupy 
part of such buildings before the building is entirely 
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completed. There is no objection to this provided 
the parts occupied, and accessory to them, such as 
stairs, elevators, etc., are built according to law and 
are also completed and fit for occupancy. In such 
cases it is wise to adopt the following Concession: 

Concession: "Nothing in this section contained shall 
be construed so as to prohibit the health officer from issu- 
ing a certificate for the occupancy of any complete unit 
of a multiple-dwelling when such unit is entitled thereto 
and is in proj)er condition for occupancy in the opinion 
of the health officer." 

§ 142. Unlawful Occupation.^ If any building here- 
after constructed as or altered into a dwelling be occupied 
in whole or in part for human habitation in violation of 
the last section, during such unlawful occupation no rent' 
shall be recoverable by the owner or lessee of such premises 
for said j)eriod, and no action or special proceeding shall 
be maintained therefor or for possession of said premises 
for non-payment of such rent, and said premises shall be 
deemed unfit for human habitation and the health officer 
may' cause them to be vacated accordingly. 

Note 1 : This seemingly drastic provision is neces- 
sary in order to prevent the occupancy of new build- 
ings built contrary to law and which do not have a 
certificate as required in Section 141. The health 
officer shpuld not hesitate to vacate buildings thus 
unlawfully cxcupied. 

Note 2: It is not made mandatory upon the health 
officer to vacate buildings thus occupied, because it is 
recognized that there may be one or two technical 
violations of the law which are easily and quickly 
remedied and that a mere service of notice upon the 
owner will bring about compliance without resorting 
to the extreme remedy of vacation. Where there 
are serious violations, however, buildings should be 
quickly vacated. The only satisfactory thing is not 
to allow them to be tenanted. 

Note 3 : If objection is made to the clause that no 
rent shall be recoverable by the owner and that no 
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action for the recovery of the premises or for non- 
payment of rent may be had, on the ground that this 
IS too drastic, there is no harm in {permitting a con- 
cession in this respect. In such case the following 
concession is suggested. After the words "unlawful 
occupation" omit the following: 

Concession: "no rent shall be recoverable by the 
owner or lessee of such premises for said period, and no 
action or special proceeding shall be maintained therefor 
or for possession of said premises for non-payment of such 
rent, and" 

§ 143. Penalties for Violations.* Every person who 
shall violate or assist in the violation of any provision of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor' punishable by 
imprisonment for TEN days for each and every day that 
such violation shall continue, or by a fme of not less than 
TEN dollars nor more than ONE HUNDRED dollars if 
the offense be not wilful, or of TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY dollars if the offense be wilful, and in every case 
of TEN dollars for each day after the first that such vio- 
lation shall continue, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the court. The owner of any 
dwelling, or of any building or structure upon the same 
lot with a dwelling, or of the said lot, where any violation 
of this act or a nuisance exists, and any |;)erson who shall 
violate or assist in violating any provision of this act, or 
any notice or order of the health officer* made under the 
authority of the provisions of this act. shall also jointly 
and severally for each such violation and each such nuis- 
ance be subject to a civil j)enalty of FIFTY dollars.* 
Such persons shall also be liable for all costs, expenses 
and dbbursements* paid or incurred by the health de- 
partment, by any of the officers thereof or by any agent. 
employee or contractor of the same, in the removal of 
any such nuisance or violation. Any |;)erson who having 
been served with a notice or order to remove any such 
nuisance or violation shall fail to comply with said no- 
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tice or order within FIVE days after such service, or shall 
continue to violate any provision or requirement of this 
act in the respect named in said notice or order, shall also 
be subject to a civil penalty of TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY dollars. For the recovery of any such j)enalties, 
costs, expenses or disbursements, an action may be brought 
in any court of civil jurisdiction.® In case the notice re- 
quired by sections one hundred and forty-eight and one 
hundred and forty-nine of this act is not filed, or in case 
the owner, lessee or other person having control of such 
dwelling does not reside within the state, or cannot after 
diligent effort be served with process therein, the existence 
of a nuisance or of any violation of this act, or of any 
violation of an order or a notice made by said health offi- 
cer as authorized by this act, in said dwelling or on the 
lot on which it is situated, shall subject said dwelling and 
lot^ to a penalty of TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY dol- 
lars. Said penalties shall be a lien* upon said house and lot. 

Explana- Note i : This important section of the law provides 

^JQjj for the penalties incurred by persons violating it. It 

should be noted, in the first place, that every person 
who violates any provision of the act is liable under it. 
This means not only owners, but tenants, also con- 
tractors, builders, architects and their assistants or 
workmen. It even applies to public officials. If 
the health officer or inspector of buildings violates it 
in failing to enforce it, he is similarly liable for these 
penalties. 

This provision is one to point out to owners when 
they make claim, as they always do, that the tenant is 
never held responsible and that all responsibility is 
placed upon the owner. This should answer that 
argument. 

Note 2: Two kinds of penalties are provided, crim- 
inal and civil. Under the criminal procedure a viola- 
tion of the act is punishable by either imprisonment 
for ten days for each day that the violation continues 
or by a fine of not less than $10 or more than $100; 
but where the violation is wilful, the fine is made $250. 
or the offender may be punished by both fine and im- 
prisonment in the discretion of the court. 
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Note 3: It should be observed that the j)enalties 
which attach to the violation of this law also attach to 
the failure to comply with any notice issued by the 
health officer under authority of this act, which is a 
very distinct broadening of his pcjwers. 

Note 4: Any person violating the law is also sub- 
ject to a civil penalty of S50 and to a further civil 
penalty of $250 if he fails to comply with a notice or 
order from the enforcing official within five days after 
service thereof. 

Note $ : Liability is also incurred for any necessar>' 
disbursements or expenses incurred by the health de- 
partment in remedying unsanitary conditions. This 
applies where the health officer is unable to get prompt 
compliance from the owner and has to remove the 
violation himself through his own employees or con- 
tractors, as is authorized in the last part of Section 144. 

Note 6: An important provision is the one which 
gives the department the right to bring an action in 
any court of civil jurisdiction. This means that these 
actions need not be brought always in the minor 
courts where the judges are often not sympathetic to 
the enforcement of housing laws. 

Note 7: The somewhat novel procedure is adopted 
by which where it is difficult to find the owner, or in 
the case of an absentee owner, it is possible to bring 
proceedings in rem, that is, against the dwelling itself, 
following the practice that prevails in the admiralty 
law. 

Note 8: The requirement that penalties imposed 
in such cases shall be a lien on the proj)erty is neces- 
sar\', as otherwise the owner might transfer the prop- 
erty and thus escape the penalty. 

§ 144. Procedure.* Except as herein otherwise speci- 
fied, the procedure for the prevention of violations of this 
act or for the vacation of premises unlawfully occupied, 
or for other abatement of nuisance in connection with a 
dwelling, shall be as set forth in charter and ordinances. 
In case any dwelling, building or structure is constructed, 
alte/ed, converted or maintained in violation of any pro- 
vision of this act or of any order or notice of the health 
officer made under the authority of the provisions of this 
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act, or in case a nuisance exists in any such dwelling, 
building or structure or upon the lot on which it is situated, 
said health officer may institute any appropriate action- 
or proceeding to prevent such unlawful constmction, al- 
teration, conversion or maintenance, to restrain, correct 
or abate such violation or nuisance, to prevent the occu- 
pation of said dwelling, building or structure, or to prevent 
any illegal act, conduct or business in or about such dwell- 
ing or lot. In any such action or proceeding said health 
officer may by affidavit setting forth the facts apply to 
the circuit 3 court or to any justice thereof for an order 
granting the relief for which said action or proceeding is 
brought, or for an order enjoining all persons from doing 
or permitting to be done any work in or about such dwell- 
ing, building, structure or lot, or from occupying or using 
the same for any purpose until the entry of final judgment 
or order. I n case any notice or order issued by said health 
officer is not complied with, said health officer may apply 
to the circuit court' or to any justice thereof for an 
order authorizing him to execute and carry out* the pro- 
visions of said notice or order, to remove any violation 
specified in said notice or order, or to abate any nuisance 
in or about such dwelling, building or structure or the 
lot upon which it is situated. The court or any justice 
thereof is hereby authorized to make any order specified 
in this section. In no case-shall the health department. 
health officer, or any officer or employee thereof, or the 
city, be liable^ for costs in any action or proceeding that 
may be commenced in pursuance of this act. The actions, 
proceedings and authority of the health officer shall at 
all times be regarded as in their nature judicial, and shall 
be treated as prima facie just and legal.* 

Note i : It is deliberately planned in this and other 
sections to give to the enforcing officials in their fight 
against unsanitary conditions every weapon known to 
modern or ancient warfare. The health officer should 
be armed with rifle, shot gun, automatic revolver. 
howitzer, stiletto, dirk, cutlass, and poignard. It is 
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true that he will seldom wish to use all of these; cer- 
tainly not all at once; but there are troublesome cases 
where he may need to use powers which he would 
ordinarily not think of using. One great advantage of 
giving such broad powers to the enforcing official is 
that it deprives him completely of the excuse that he 
has not sufficient power to enable him to remedy the 
conditions. This is a favorite excuse of incompetent 
public officials in all branches of civic work. On the 
other hand, housing reformers need have no fear of 
such powers being abused. The cases where a 
health officer has exceeded his powers are so rare as to 
be negligible. The ordinary health officer is much 
more likely to err on the other side and fail to use his 
powers because of "pressure" or opposition of in- 
terests affected. 

Note 2: Under the provisions of this and other 
sections the health officer may use any or all of the 
following methods in trying to bring about compliance 
with the law. He may sue the responsible person for 
a |;)enalty in a civil suit; he may arrest the offender 
and put him in jail; he may stop the work in the case 
of a new building, and prevent its going on; he may 
prevent the occupancy of a building and keep it 
vacant until such time as the conditions complained 
of are remedied; he can evict the occupants of a 
building where conditions are contrar>' to law and 
prevent its reoccupancy until the conditions have 
been cured; and finally, he can hire workmen and go 
in and remedy the defects himself, charging the cost 
to the owner. All of these things a health officer 
should be given power to do. No one of them is un- 
necessary. For further discussion of this subject see 
Housing Reform.* 

Note 3: It should be observed that under the pro- 
visions of this section the health officer is not limited 
to bringing actions in the minor courts, where fre- 
quently unsatisfactory results are obtained. In- 
stead if he so desires he can bring an action in the 
higher courts. The name of such court varies in dif- 
ferent states. By "circuit" court is meant that state 
court next highest to the court of last resort in the 
state. 

Note 4: The power to hire laborers and do the 

• Housing Reform, pp. 138-144. 
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work himself is an important one, especially in cases 
where nuisances exist which are dangerous to the 
community and the owner refuses or neglects to com- 
ply with reasonable promptness. This is especially 
important in the case of a privy vault where an entire 
neighborhood may be injured by its presence or where 
there are accumulations of filth and garbage in back 
yards and the owner cannot be brought to remove 
them. 

If the health officer is to do such work, however, 
provision must be made for a contingent fund out of 
which he can pay the contractors as otherwise this 
power will be found of little effect. It is not advised 
that this method be generally employed but only in 
emergencies. 

Note 5 : The provision that the city officials shall 
not be liable for suits for damages because of their 
official action is a very proper one. Without this 
provision it might be easy for an owner to scare a 
timid health officer by threatening personal prosecu- 
tion with the result of stopping the issuance of orders 
necessary for the protection of the health of the 
community. 

Note 6: The requirement that the actions, proceed- 
ings and authority of the health officer shall be 
deemed just and legal is an important one and saves a 
great deal of red tape in the authentication of pa|;)ers 
of the health department. It is proper that the court 
should enter upon the hearing of the case with the 
assumption that the city officials are acting in good 
faith. It is not like a case of private litigation. 

§ 145. Tenant's Responsibility. If the occupant of a 
dwelling shall fail to comply with any provision of this act 
for which he is responsible and over which he has control 
after due and proper notice from the health officer, such 
failure to comply shall be deemed sufficieiit cause for the 
summary eviction of such tenant by the owner and the 
cancellation of his lease. 

Explana- Note: This is an important and necessary provi- 

tion s'o" so far as it relates to conditions for which the oc- 

cupants of dwellings are responsible and over which 
they have control. This means especially conditions 
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of uncleanliness, accumulations of filth, and so forth. 
It proj)erIy gives the owner a club to hold over the 
delinquent tenant's head. Where he fails to clean 
up and the owner evicts him and the dwelling becomes 
vacant, then of course the duty of cleaning up rests 
on the owner before a new tenant is taken into the 
house. 

§ 146. Liens. Every fine imposed by judgment under ^ .- 
section one hundred and forty-three of this act upon the ' 
owner of a dwelling shall be a lien^ upon the real property 
in relation to which the fine is imposed from the time of the 
filing of a certified copy of said judgment in the office of 
the clerk of the county in which said dwelling is situated, 
subject only to taxes, assessments and water rates and to 
such mortgage and mechanics' liens as may exist thereon 
prior to such filing; and it shall be the duty of the health 
officer upon the entry of said judgment to forthwith file 
the copy as aforesaid, and such copy, upon such filing, 
shall be forthwith indexed by the clerk in the index of 
mechanics' liens. 

Note i : All p)enalties that may be imposed by Explana- 
judgment are made liens upon the property. This is J^^ 
necessary as otherwise there would be no wa>' of col- 
lecting them, as the owner could transfer the property 
to a dummy. Judgments under such circumstances 
would have no terror for owners who refused to obey 
the law, and civil proceedings, as well as criminal pro- 
ceedings where fines are imposed, would soon lose 
their value as a means of securing law enforcement. 

Note 2: Care should be taken to see that the 
method prescribed here is in harmony with the local 
practice. 

§ 147. Lis Pendens.* In any action or proceeding in- 
stituted by the health officer, the plaintiff or petitioner 
may file in the county clerk's office of the county where the 
property affected by such action or proceeding is situated, 
a notice of the j)endency of such action or proceeding. 
Said notice may be filed at the time of the commencement 
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of the action or proceeding, or at any time afterwards 
before final judgment or order, or at any time after the 
service of any notice or order issued by said health oflTicer. 
Such notice shall have the same force and effect as the 
notice of pendency of action provided for in the code of 
civil procedure. Each county clerk with whom such 
notice is filed shall record it, and shall index it to the name 
of each person specified in a direction subscribed by the 
corporation counsel. Any such notice may be vacated 
upon the order of a judge or justice of the court in which 
such action or proceeding was instituted or is |;)ending, or 
upon the consent in writing of the corporation counsel. 
The clerk of the county where such notice is filed is hereby 
directed to mark such notice and any record or docket 
thereof as canceled of record, upon the presentation and 
filing of such consent or of a certified copy of such order. 

Explana- Note i : The purpose of this provision is to make 

^jQjj public the fact that there is litigation with regard to a 

particular building and that there are violations of 
law which the city is trying to have removed, and thus 
prevent unscrupulous owners from "unloading" the 
property upon innocent purchasers who might buy 
in ignorance of the fact that there were these existing 
violations. This provision should be differentiated 
from the ordinary filing of a lis pendens (suit pending) 
after the entry of final judgment, which of course can 
always be done without any special provision in an 
act of this kind. What this section does is to j)ennit 
the filing of such notice at the beginning of the action, 
not waiting until after judgment has been rendered. 
This enables the health department, where they have 
reason to believe that the owner is likely to evade 
compliance, to file a Us pendens immediately upon the 
service of its first notice. 

Note 2: Care should be taken to see that the pro- 
visions of this section harmonize with the local prac- 
tice. 

§ 148. Registry of Owner's Name. Every owner of a 
dwelling and every lessee of the whole house or other per- 
son having control of a dwelling, shall file in the health de- 
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partment a notice containing his name and address and 
also a description of the property, by street number or 
otherwise as the case may be, in such manner as will en- 
able the said department easily to fmd the same. 

• 

Note: This is an important section and is essential Explana- 
to a proper enforcement of sanitary laws. As the re- tion 
sponsibility for compliance rests in most cases upon the 
owner, it is of vital concern to the health department 
that the name and address of every person responsible 
for the maintenance of sanitary conditions in the city 
should be quickly ascertainable. Unless this informa- 
tion is kept on file in the health department much 
time and energy are wasted in a search for the names 
and addresses of owners. \'ears ago in one of our 
Kastern cities in order to meet this situation a law was 
passed requiring the posting of the owner's name and 
address in a conspicuous place inside of the entrance 
door of every tenement house, but this provision in 
practice did not work. It was difficult to enforce and 
subjected owners to a vast amount of solicitation 
from advertising agents and pers<:)ns who wished to 
sell g(xxis to them. It also opened up possibilities 
of blackmail in connection with the purchase of 
property. The law was subsequently repealed. 1 he 
provision found in this code has been found to work 
admirably in practice. No owner of property can 
with reason object to a requirement that he shall 
register his name and address with the public oflicials. 
especially with the health department. I he health 
department should see that this section is strictly 
enforced. 

S 149. Registry of Agent's Name. Every owner, agent 
or lessee of a dulling may file in the health department a 
notice containing the name and address of an agent of 
such house, for the purpose of receiving service of process. 
and also a description of the property by street number or 
otherwise as the case may be. in such manner as will en- 
able the health department easily to find the same. I he 
name of the owner or lessee may be filed as agent for this 
purpose. 
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Explana- Note: This is quite a different provision from the 

tion ^^^ i" ^he preceding section, though it may seem very 

similar at first glance. Instead of imposing a duty 
upon the owner, this grants him a privilege and enables 
the owner of property for his own convenience to file 
in the health department the name of a person to 
whom he wishes all departmental notices to be sent. 

§ 1 50. Service of Notices and Orders. Every notice 
or order in relation to a dwelling shall be served FIVE days 
/ \ before the time for doing the thing in relation to which it 

shall have been issued; except that in cases of public 
emergency where the health of the community is involved, 
the health officer may require an earlier compliance. The 
posting of a copy of such notice or order in a conspicuous 
place in the dwelling, together with the mailing of a copy 
thereof on the same day that it is posted, to each person, 
if any, whose name has been filed with the health depart- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of sections one 
hundred and forty-eight and one hundred and forty-nine 
of this act at his address as therewith filed, shall be suffi- 
cient service thereof. 

Explana- Note: This permits legal service by the posting of 

tion ^ copy of the notice in the dwelling itself in addition 

to mailing a copy to the person whose name is regis- 
tered in the health department, as required by Section 
148. It thus does- away with the delay and expense 
that are usual in cases where personal service is re- 
quired. In view of the fact that legal service can be 
made in this way, an added incentive is afforded 
owners to register their names in the department, as 
otherwise they are likely to have no copy of orders 
served upon them except by chance seeing a copy that 
may be posted on the wall of the dwelling of which 
they are the owner. In such event they have no one 
to blame but themselves and the courts will hold 
them liable, as if they had been personally served. 

§151. Service of Summons. In any action brought by 
the health officer in relation to a dwelling for injunction, 
vacation of the premises or abatement of nuisance, or to 
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establish a lien thereon, it shall be sufficient service of 
the summons to serve the same as notices and orders are 
served under the provisions of the last section; provided, 
that if the address of any agent whose name and address 
have been filed in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion one hundred and forty-nine of this act is in the city in 
which the dwelling is situated, then a copy of the summons 
shall also be delivered at such address to a person of proper 
age, if upon reasonable application admittance can be ob- 
tained and such person found; and provided also, that 
personal service of the summons upon the owner of such 
dwelling shall be sufficient service thereof upon him. 

Note: This simply provides that the modes of Explana- 
service authorized in the preceding section for notices ^j^ju 
and orders shall also be legal for the service of sum- 
monses. Both provisions are based upon the assump- 
tion that owners of residence property are responsible 
for the maintenance of their property and that they 
must accept such respcjnsibility when they purchase 
it and that the duty of living up to that responsibility 
is imposed primarily upon them and not upon the 
public officials. 

§ 152. Indexing Names. The names and addresses filed 
in accordance with sections one hundred and forty-eight 
and one hundred and forty-nine shall be indexed by the 
health officer in such a manner that all of those filed in 
relation to each dwelling shall be together and readily as- 
certainable. Said indexes shall be public records, open to 
public inspection during business hours. 

§ 153. Hnforcemem.* The provisions of this act shall 
be enforced in each city, town and village by the health 
oflTicer,- except that the inspector of buildings shall enforce 
Nections fifty to sixty-two inclusive, also sections sevenlv- 
nine. eighty, eighty-two. eight\-four. one hundred and 
twenty-seven, one hundred and twenty-eight and one 
hundred and twenty-nine. Where there is no inspector of 
buildings, such last-named sections shall be enforced b\ 
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the State fire marshal, unless the mayor or other chief 
executive officer of such city, town or village shall designate 
some other public official thereof for the enforcement of the 
said sections. 

Such supplementary ordinances as are authorized to be 
enacted under the authoritv of section seven of this act 
by the local legislative bodies of each city, town or village, 
shall be enforced by the health officer and the inspector 
of buildings on the same basis as above outlined. The in- 
spector of buildings shall enforce such provisions relative 
only to fire prevention, fire-escaj)es, egress and the like. 
The health officer shall enforce all other provisions espe- 
ciall\' those relative to light, ventilation, plumbing, sani- 
tation, occupancy, maintenance and the like. 

Each of said officers shall keep and preserve as to each 
building a complete record of all inspections, permits and 
orders issued pursuant to this act. An action may be 
brought and proceedings taken for the enforcement of 
this act by any taxpayer^ of the city, town or village. 

Explana- Note i : There will probably be great difference 

tion of opinion in reference to this section. The scheme 

outlined here with reference to the enforcement of 
the act contemplates its enforcement in its entirety 
(with the exception of those provisions which relate 
to means of egress and fire-escapes) by the health 
department. This is done deliberately. While ver\' 
plausible reasons can be advanced for a division of 
responsibility between the health officer and inspector 
of buildings, or similar official, such division of re- 
sponsibilitN' does not work out advantageously in 
actual practice. It is claimed, for example, that the 
inspector of buildings, whose duty it is to see that 
all new structures and those altered are built in 
compliance with the law, should enforce those pro- 
visions of this act which deal with new structures or 
with alterations, and that the health department 
should confine itself to the securing of sanitar>' con- 
ditions in existing houses. From many points of 
view this is logical, but it is not desirable. It is quite 
true that the building officials concern themselves 
with new buildings and with nothing else» as a rule. 
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It is also true that the health officials concern them- 
selves with the maintenance of sanitary conditions in 
existing buildings and not with new buildings, but not- 
withstanding this fact it is necessary that the health 
officials of the community should enforce all of the 
provisions of a housing law except those which deal 
with fire-escapes and means of egress. Practically 
all the other provisions, excepting the provisions of 
Title 3 of Article II entitled Fire Protection, deal 
with sanitary conditions; that is, with making sure 
that adequate light and ventilation are secured, that 
rooms are large enough and properly arranged, and 
that sanitary conditions of various kinds are main- 
tained. The health oflicials are the only persons who 
are really competent to determine these questions. 
There are, moreover, no practical difficulties in the way 
of this plan of enforcement, so far as this law is con- 
cerned, as the law does not concern itself with those 
technical phases of building construction which are 
usually found in building ccxles and which it might be 
difficult to have an ordinary sanitary inspector pass 
upon. A sanitary inspector, however, is quite as com- 
petent tomeasure a court and determine whether it is lo 
feet wide or not as is a building inspector; he is quite 
as competent to measure a rcK)m and see if it con- 
tains 90 square feet and is q feet high as is a build- 
ing inspector; and so with the other provisions of the 
act which deal with new buildings. It is true that 
the provisions of Title 3 of Article II. dealing with 
Fire Protection, do more properly belong in the build- 
ing department, but as the health inspector has lo 
inspect the building to see that the other require- 
ments are being complied with, it has seemed best 
to place the enforcement of all the provisions of the 
housing law in the hands of the health officials, with 
the one exception of fire-escapes and means of egress, 
thus making a clean-cut division between the duties 
of these two officials. Under this plan the inspector 
of buildings enforces the building code, the health 
officer enforces the housing law. The reasons which 
lead to these conclusions will be found fully set forth 
in l-lousing Reform.* 

Note 2: In some cities it may be more appropriate 
to place the responsibility for the enforcement of the 

* Housing Reform, pp. 1 3 5-129. 
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law upon the health "department" rather than upon 
the health officer. As a rule the health officer is in 
most places the chief executive officer of the health 
department, but in some cities this is not the case 
and he occupies a more or less subordinate position. 
The matter should be adjusted to suit the local 
conditions. 

Note 3: The provision contained in the last 
sentence of this section, giving the right to a taxpayer 
to institute an action for the enforcement of the act, 
is a very valuable provision and will prove of great 
service where public officials are inclined to be lax 
or dilatory. 

§ 154. Powers Conferred. The powers conferred 
by this act upon the public officials mentioned in this act 
shall be in addition to the powers already conferred upon 
said officers, and shall not be construed as in any way 
limiting their powers except as provided in section seven. 

Note: This provision is necessary because in some 
cities it has been claimed that the powers conferred 
by an act of this kind are in lieu of powers which 
already exist and therefore take away some of the 
existing powers. This of course is undesirable. 

§155. Inspection of Dwellings. The health officer 
shall cause a periodic inspection^ to be made of every 
multiple-dwell ing2 at least once a year. Such inspection 
shall include thorough examination of all parts of such 
multiple-dwelling and the premises connected therewith. 
The health officer is also hereby empowered to make 
similar inspections of all dwellings as frequently as may 
be necessary. 

Note i : This is a vitally important section. It 
makes mandatory periodic, systematic inspection of 
all multiple dwellings at least once a year. This is 
the only system of inspection worthy of the name. 
The ideal requirement would be to have such inspec- 
tion made every three months, but this is not feasible 
in most cities as the expense involved is too great. 
Once a year, however, is entirely practicable. For 
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further discussion of this subject see Housing Re- 
form.* 

Note 2: It should be noted that this requirement 
calling for a mandatory inspection once a year is 
limited to multiple dwellings although the health 
officer is empowered to make similar inspections of 
all dwellings as frequently as may be necessary. 
Some ingenious persons may claim that the inspec- 
tion by health officers of multiple dwellings is limited 
to once a year. Such claim should not be entertained 
for a moment, in view of the provisions contained 
in Sections 1 54 and 1 56 and also the further clear 
and distinct language employed in Section 155. In 
other words, the health officer must inspect ever\' 
multiple dwelling at least once a year and may inspect 
it as often as he finds it necessary or desirable. 

§ 156. Right of Entry.* The health officer and all in- 
spectors, officers and employees of the health department, 
and such other persons' as may be authorized by the 
health officer, may without fee or hindrance enter, examine 
and survey all premises, grounds, erections, structures, 
apartments, dwellings, buildings and every part thereof in 
the city. The owner or his agent or representative and the 
lessee and occupant' of every dwelling and every person 
having the care and management thereof shall at all rea- 
sonable times when required by any of such officers or 
persons give them free access to such dwellings and prem- 
ises. The owner of a dwelling and his agents and em- 
ployees shall have right of access* to such dwelling at 
reasonable times for the purpose of bringing about a com- 
pliance with the provisions of this act or any order issued 
thereunder. 

Note i : Without this definite grant of power Explana- 
health officers have often found themselves ^topped |(q{j 
from carrying on their work. 

Note 2: It should be noted that the right to make 
inspections is not limited to the employees of the 
department, but is enjoyed also by "such other per- 
sons as may be authorized by the health officer." 

* Housing Reform, pp. 134-137. 
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This will permit the inspector of a housing reform 
association to make inspections upon the authoriza- 
tion of the health officer. This is important, es- 
pecially in those communities where it is difficult 
to secure appropriations from the city treasury and 
where the health officer is unwilling to enter upon an 
active and comprehensive scheme of inspection work 
until its value and necessity have been demonstrated 
to him. Under this plan the private citizen can be 
given practically all of the powers of a city employee, 
so far as inspection is concerned. 

Note 3: The second sentence of this section places 
personal responsibility upon every agent, lessee and 
occupant, so that any person interfering with the 
free right of entry of persons to whom it is granted 
would be liable for the penalties which accrue under 
this act. 

Note 4: The last sentence in this section is made 
necessary so as to enable the owner to comply with 
the orders of the health department. Otherwise he 
might claim, and justly, that the tenant has posses- 
sion of the premises and that he (the owner) has no 
right to go upon them and do what the health depart- 
ment has ordered to be done. The specific granting 
to the owner of this right makes impossible any such 
situation. 

§ 157. Injunction; Undertaking. No preliminary 
injunction shall be granted against/ the health department 
or its officers except by the circuit court or a justice 
thereof after service of at least THREE days' notice, 
together with copies of the papers upon which the motion 
for such injunction is to be made. Whenever such depart- 
ment shall seek any provisional remedy or shall prosecute 
an appeal it shall not be necessary before obtaining or 
prosecuting the same to give a bond.' 

Kxplana- Note i: In view of the important powers which 

IJQj^ the health department necessarily exercises for the 

preservation of the health of the community, it is 
obviously appropriate that a private individual, 
owner, or occupant should not be in a position to 
restrain the health department and prevent its carry- 
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ing out necessary work by any ex parte statement of 
facts to the court without the health department 
being represented. This provision makes that situa- 
tion impossible and insures the health department's 
receiving notice of any application for an injunction 
in which it is sought to restrain the department from 
interfering with a building. This situation is likely 
to arise chiefly in connection with cases where the 
health department is seeking to stop the work on 
a new building because of violation of the law or 
to prevent the occupancy of a building for similar 
reasons or to reauire the vacation of a building where 
it is unfit for haoitation. 

Note 2: It is obvious that the instances where the 
health department brings actions and takes appeals 
from decisions are not in the same category as private 
litigation, and there is no reason why a responsible 
agent of the city government should be required to 
give a bond under such circumstances. 

§ I $8. Laws Repealed.* All statutes of the state 
and all local ordinances or parts thereof so far as incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
Wherever this act requires a greater width or size of yards 
or courts, or requires a lower height of building, or requires 
a greater percentage of lot to be left unoccupied, or imposes 
other higher standards than is required in any other 
statute or any local ordinance or regulation.- the provi- 
sions of this act shall govern. Wherever the provisions of 
any other statute or local ordinance or regulation require 
a greater width or size of yards or courts, or require a 
lower height of building, or require a greater percentage 
of lot to be left unoccupied, or impose other higher stand- 
ards than is required in this act. the provisions of such 
statute or local ordinance or regulation shall govern. 

Note i : Wherever there is in existence a law or Explana- 
local ordinance and it is desired to definitely repeal it. tion 
it should be specifically repealed in this section by 
inserting at the end thereof: "The provisions of 
chapter of the laws of are hereby 

repealed/' as the courts have in recent years shown a 
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disinclination to sustain what is known as the " gene- 
ral repealer." Where, however, there is no specific 
ordinance dealing with the subject matter of this 
housing act, or any similar state law, but where there 
are provisions scattered through building codes, 
sanitary codes, and plumbing codes, applicable not 
only to dwellings but to all kinds of buildings, as is 
the usual case, there is no way other than that em- 
bodied in this section of rep>ealing such provisions. 

Note 2 : By this provision the community is always 
assured of the maintenance of the higher standards. 
Without it, there is great danger of the repeal of 
important provisions through the enactment of a local 
Building Code containing much lower standards. 
Without a provision of this kind, the later enactment 
would probably govern. The increasing number of 
Zoning Laws adds emphasis to the importance of this 
point; for, they as a rule, concern themselves with 
many of the same questions that are found in a Housing 
Law — viz., restriction of height, sizes of courts, yards, 
percentage of lot that may be occupied, and so forth. 

Note 3: This is not an attempt, as might appear, 
to prevent a future legislature from enacting laws in 
conflict with or directly repealing the provisions of 
this act. No such plan could of course succeed, as 
it would be unconstitutional. One legislature cannot 
bind a future legislature. All that is attempted here 
is to indicate the intent of the legislature and to pro- 
vide for a situation which may easily arise wherein 
the provisions of some future local charter affecting 
the city in question, or similarly, of some local ordi- 
nance or regulation, may be in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this law. The effect of this section, there- 
fore, would be to show that the legislature intended 
that this law should govern. If this were not the 
intention of the legislature, so long as this provision 
of law is contained in this code, it would be necessarv' 
for the legislature to specifically repeal or modify it. 
In other words, this section would make impossible 
the repeal by implication of important provisions of 
this code because they might be in conflict with some 
future local statute or ordinance. 

§ 159. Validity.* If any section or clause or part of 
this act shall be found invalid, the validity of the remainder 
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shall in no way be affected thereby. The act shall be 
liberally construed to promote its general objects for the 
health, safety and welfare of the community.' 

Note i: In manv states such a provision is un- Explana- 
necessary ; for, it has been for years the practice of the tion 
higher courts to so hold. In some states, however, 
this is not the case. It can do no harm in anv state to 
include this provision. It will be "playing safe" to 
do so. 

Note 2: Caution should be given to be on one's 
guard against merely stating that "the act shall be 
construed liberally. " For such a provision is frequently 
seized upon by architects, builders, owners and lax 
public officials to justify them in interpreting and en- 
forcing the law "liberally" to the interests affected by 
it. The direct reverse of this is what is sought, viz.. 
that the law shall be not construed narrowly, but 
so as to benefit the "health, safety and welfare of 
the community." 

§ i(x). When to Take Effect. This act shall take 
effect immediately.* 

Note i : The desirable thing is to have the act take Explana- 
effect immediately, but this cannot always be done tion 
as there will be numerous building operations in 
contemplation, for many of which contracts may have 
been made but for which plans had not up to the time 
of the passage of the act been filed and approved by 
the local authorities. One is here on the horns of a 
dilemma. If the act does not take effect promptly, 
builders and contractors who wish to secure the 
benefits of building under the more liberal provisions 
of existing law. will file plans in large quantities for 
most of the lots in the city, in order to anticipate the 
new law, and people will thus be permitted to build 
dwellings under the provisions of the old one for many 
years to come. If the law has had wide publicity 
before its enactment, there will be no real hardship 
in making the act take effect immediately, as archi- 
tects, owners and builders will have had ample notice 
of it in connection with the discussion arising during 
its passage through the legislature; but where such 
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free public discussion has not been had, it will hardly 
be practicable in many instances to make the act 
take effect immediately. These considerations apply. 
of course, only to those provisions of the act which 
deal with new buildings and not in any sense to any 
of the other provisions of the act. Except with re- 
gard to new buildings, the act should take effect 
immediately in every case. If because of the reasons 
stated it seems wise to meet the views of owners, 
architects and builders, and permit the filing of a 
reasonable number of plans for the dwellings con- 
templated under the provisions of the old law, the 
following concession is suggested. At the end of 
this section strike out the period and insert a comma 
and add the following: 

Concession Concession: "except that Articles II and III thereof 

relative to 'Dwellings Hereafter Erected/ and to 'Altera- 
tions,' shall take effect thirty days* after its signature by 
the governor. Dwellings may be hereafter erected or 
altered under the laws and ordinances in force and effect 
on the day this act was passed by the legislature, pro- 
vided the plans for such dwellings shall have been filed 
in the office of the inspector of buildings and shall have 
been approved in writing by him within thirty days after 
this act is signed by the governor; such plans shall be 
bona fide plans suited to the lots for which they are filed, 
shall show the interior arrangement and grouping of the 
rooms in the proposed dwelling, and the arrangement of 
yards and courts. The right to build under the said laws 
and ordinances shall cease and terminate in the case of 
any dwelling that has not progressed beyond the second 
tier of beams' within one year from the said date." 

Explana- Note 2: Under this concession thirty days' time 

tion is allowed owners, builders, and architects to file 

plans under the old law; that is, thirty days after 
the governor has signed the act. In many states the 
governor is allowed a thirty-day period in which to 
sign bills; in some only ten. In the former case. 
owners and builders may thus be afforded two months' 
time in which to adjust themselves to the chan^ 
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conditions. In any event they will be aflforded nearly 
forty days' time, which should prove ample. 

NioTE 3: In order that the life of the plans thus 
filed may not be indeflnitely extended, the require- 
ment is added that the building in question must 
have progressed beyond the second tier of beams 
within one year after the act takes effect. This will 
not be deemed an unreasonable provision, as after 
the plans are filed all bona fide operations should 
easily get that far within the time specified. 
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WHAT KINDS OF HOUSES CAN BE BUILT UNDER THE 

MODEL LAW? 

THE first question which will be asked in every- community 
where a new housing law is proposed is "What effect will 
this law have on building operations?" Is it possible to 
build under the more rigorous requirements of such an act houses 
which will be commercially profitable and yet at the same time 
be the kind of house that the public demands? 

The first impression which interests adversely affected will 
seek to convey is that the law is impracticable and that it will stop 
building operations in that city, that the cost of building will be 
greatly increased thereby, and that people will not be able to 
afford the kind of house which the law calls for. 

Great emphasis will undoubtedly be laid upon the fact that 
the requirements of the law are so much more stringent as to the 
open spaces that have to be left and the restrictions placed upon 
the percentage of lot that may be occupied, the larger yards re- 
quired and the more ample courts, that it will not be possible to 
construct under such a law buildings which will be commercially 
profitable. 

It is vitally important, therefore, that the housing reformer 
should know at once whether these claims are sound or not. He 
must be in a position to show to the community that they have no 
basis in fact and that it will be possible to build under the require- 
ments of the new law houses of all kinds which will be commercially 
profitable and at the same time will not involve any material-in- 
crease in rents or in cost of construction. 

Is it possible to show this, and how best can this be demon- 
strated? 

The most practicable way to demonstrate it is to draw plans 
showing the various kinds of buildings that can be built on different 
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sized lots. It should be borne in mind that this should be dem- 
onstrated with regard to two main groups of houses, (i) the de- 
tached house and (2) houses built in continuous rows or groups. 

The conditions which relate to the two classes are naturally 
very diflFerent and the types of plans that can be evolved will differ 
similarly. 

Under each one of these classes it is necessary to consider 
also what is possible in the way of development in each kind of 
building; namely, the private dwelling, the two-family house, and 
the multiple dwelling; that is, the tenement house, the flat and the 
apartment house. It is also necessary to know what developments 
are possible in all these classes of buildings, of both groups, on lots 
of different width; namely, on lots 40 feet wide, and on lots 50 
feet wide, as well as on lots 25 feet or less in width. We should 
also know what is possible on lots of varying depth. What may 
be possible on a lot 1 50 feet deep may not be practicable on a lot 
but 60 feet in depth, so one should be in a position to show what can 
be done on property 60 feet, 100 feet and even 150 and 200 feet 
deep. 

The author has attempted to meet all these questions and to 
show in the form of outline plans illustrating the style of house and 
its "disposition" on the lot, the various things that can be done 
in all of these various circumstances. It should be clearly borne 
in mind that the plans thus outlined in no sense represent the only 
disposition that can be had, but merely one method of treatment. 
There are many other alternatives. 

No attempt has been made to show the interior arrangement 
of the rooms in the house. With a building of a certain width and 
length it is easy for any architect, or in fact for those who are not 
architects, to adapt the customary plan in each community to 
such an outline. 

Take, for example, Figure 48 showing a detached house on 
a lot 40 feet wide and 100 feet deep. Under the requirements 
of this law this house can be built in the centre of the plot and can 
be 30 feet wide by 80 feet deep, with a side yard 5 feet wide on 
each side of it. It is obvious at a glance that it is possible for the 
architect to get in a building of such size any disposition or ar- 
rangement of the interior that may be desired either for a million- 
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aire's mansion, a two-family house, the humble cottage of the 
workingman. a cheap tenement with several families on a floor, 
or a high-grade apartment house. 

As an aid to a quick understanding of the various provisions 
which control the type of house that may be built, the following 
summary table showing the different points that must be observed 
is submitted, as this matter must be considered in connection with 
the provisions with reference to percentage of lot occupied, size 
of rear yards, size of side yards, size of courts, and distance be- 
tween buildings where there is more than one building on a lot. 
All of these requirements except those relating to percentage of 
lot var>' with the height of the building, and two of them, namely, 
the sizes of rear yards and the percentage of lot requirements, 
vary also according to the depth of the lot. 
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Percentage of Lot — Interior Lots 

Depth of Lot Percentage of Lot 

Up to 60 ft 70% 

60-10$ ft 65% 

»o$-i55^t 55% 

155-20$ ft 50% 

Over 205 ft 40% 

Let us consider first the detached type of house. In many 
cities the general custom is to place such a building in the centre 
of the plot and leave a side yard on each side of it. The builder 
of the neighboring house, as a rule, adopts a similar practice so 
that each person has the advantage of the spaces thus joined to- 
gether, making the distance between the houses twice as much 
as it would ordinarily otherwise be. Figures 47-53 (pages 307- 
313) show the various methods of treatment possible in the 
case of private dwellings not exceeding two stories and attic in 
height. For such buildings under the provisions of this law a side 
yard not less than 5 feet in width would have to be left on either 
side of the building. With a lot 40 feet wide and a side yard $ feet 
wide on each side of it, it is possible to build the house 30 feet in 
width. This gives an ample house for all kinds of buildings. It 
is sufficientlx wide for the mansion of the well-to-do citizen, it is 
suflTiciently wide for a two-family dwelling, one family upstairs and 
one down, and it is sufficiently wide for a high-class apartment 
house or a cheap tenement, though of course a larger lot. espe- 
cially one 50 feet in width, will afford a much better treatment and 
prove more satisfactory. In laying out property divisions in new 
portions of a cit\' it would be far better to make the lot units 50 feet 
in width, especially in high-class residence districts, but lots 40 feet 
in width will give very satisfactory results. 

No attempt has been made to show the treatment ppssible 
on lots 50 feet in width, as it is at once obvious that all the things 
that are possible on the 40-foot lot are possible in this case as well, 
only the owner has 10 extra feet in width to disppse of which he 
can use either in making his building 40 feet wide instead of 30 
feet, or can enlarge his side yards, as he pleases. So far as the 
law is concerned, the conditions which govern would make no 
change in the disposition of a lot of this greater width. The plans, 
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therefore, which are submitted for the 40-foot lot should be deemed 
to apply equally to the 50-foot lot. 

Seven different treatments are offered for consideration. It 
is shown first (Figure 47) what is possible on a lot of very narrow 
depth, say even not more than 60 feet in depth. There are such 
lots in many cities, "tail-enders" as they are called. Even with 
this small plot it is possible to build an excellent type of house; 
namely, a house 30 feet by 48 feet, built up to the line in front, 
with a side yard on either side and with a rear yard 12 feet in depth, 
the minimum required by the law. A building 30 feet by 48 feet 
will give a very attractive house in the case of both a private dwell- 
ing and a two-family house and it will be even possible to build a 
satisfactory tenement house on this plot. 

When we take the ordinary type of lot which prevails in most 
cities, the lot 100 feet in depth, it is at once seen how easy it is to 
develop such property advantageously. Here two alternatives 
are presented. In the first case (Figure 48) but one building is 
shown on the plot. Under this disposition it would be possible 
to build a house 30 feet wide and 80 feet deep with a back yard 20 
feet in depth, the minimum required by law, and with a side yard 
on each side of the house 5 feet in width. Few people would wish 
to build a private dwelling 80 feet deep. There would also be 
few cases where it would be desired to build even a two-family 
dwelling that depth, though it might be advantageous in building 
an apartment house or tenement house to utilize this larger space. 
The disposition which would be had most generally would be that 
shown in Figure 49. where a garage is placed on the rear of the 
lot. Here, as will be seen, it is possible to have the house 30 feet 
by ss feet, to have a rear yard 20 feet in depth or have the house 
6s feet and a ic>-f(K)t yard between it and the garage, the minimum 
required by the law. and then at the rear a garage 2s feet by 30 
feet, leaving a space of 10 feet on one side of the garage, at the 
rear, for a driveway if that is desired. 

An alternative to this plan not shown in any of the diagrams 
would be in cases where no garage is desired and where a front yard 
is desired, to set back the house, leaving a front yard 25 feet in 
depth and the full width of the plot. Under this arrangement we 
should have a house as in Figure 4Q. 30 by 55 feet, a front yard 25 
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by 40 feet, a rear yard 20 by 40 feet and two side yards each 5 feet 
in width and extending along the entire depth of the house. This 
would give a very desirable house both in the case of a private 
dwelling and a two-family dwelling. 

When we come to lots of greater depth, namely, the lot 1 50 
feet deep, it is at once obvious that even more advantageous treat- 
ment from the point of view of the use of the property is afforded. 
Figure 50 shows that with such a lot it is possible to build a house 
30 feet by 85 feet in depth, to have a garage at the rear 25 feet by 
30 feet in size and to have a 40-foot yard between them. Or in- 
stead of this, the depth of the house can be cut down if it is desired 
to have a front yard and the building set back from the street 25 
feet or whatever amount is desired (as shown in Figure 5 1 ) and 
the house reduced to 60 feet in depth, which would be a deeper 
house than would naturally be desired either for a private dwelling 
or two-family house. 

Similarly with regard to lots 200 feet deep. Figure 52 
shows that with such a lot we could build our house 30 feet by 108 
feet, have a garage at the rear, and leave a 67-foot yard between 
the two, a yard 27 feet more than the law would require. Or in- 
stead of this, a front yard could be left in front, say 30 feet in 
depth, the house be made 30 feet by 95 feet, the garage 25 feet 
by 30 feet, with a yard 50 feet deep between the house and garage 
(Figure 53). 

It is evident from a study of these plans that there is not the 
slightest difficulty from any point of view, under the provisions of 
the Model Law, in developing a plot 40 feet in width with a de- 
tached house which will be commercially profitable and at the 
same time in accordance with the desires of the p)eople who are to 
live in it and with the habits of the community. 

This is true so far as the two-story and attic building is con- 
cerned and applies to all classes of buildings, the private dwelling, 
the two-family dwelling, and to the multiple dwelling; namely, 
the tenement house, the flat and the apartment house. 

But, it may be asked, although this can be done with a 
building two stories and attic in height, is it feasible with the three- 
story and attic building, the type which is more common in many 
of our cities? The answer is unquestionably, Yes. The following 
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seven diagrams (Figures 54-60) show that even in this case it is 
easily practicable to build every class of house desired on a lot unit 
of 40 feet in width, on lots of varying depth, namely, 60 feet. 100 
feet, 1 50 feet, and 200 feet, and have the buildings three stories 
and attic in height. The types of houses that can be built are 
practically identical with the houses that are possible in the plans 
which have been presented in the case of the two-story and 
attic house (Figures 47-53). The only difference is that in this 
case the side yards must be 6 feet wide instead of 5 feet wide. 
This means that the house can be but 28 feet in width instead of 
30 feet. This is not at all tcx) narrow to give satisfactory results 
even in the case of a private dwelling or two-family house or even 
a multiple dwelling. 

Taking up these plans in detail and commenting briefly on 
them we find the following possibilities for the three-story and 
attic house on the 40-foot lot. 

On a 60-foot lot we may have a house 28 feet by 45 feet with 
a back yard 15 feet deep (Figure 54); on a lot 100 feet deep we 
may have a house 28 feet by 75 feet with a back yard 25 feet in 
depth, the minimum (Figure 55): or if we do not desire a house 
as deep as this, as this is deeper than would be generally desired 
in the case of private dwellings and two-family houses at all events, 
it would be possible to have a garage at the rear of the lot 25 feet 
by 30 feet and to have our house 28 feet by 50 feet, with a 25-foot 
yard between them, the minimum depth (Figure 56); or if no 
garage is desired and it is wished to set back the house from the 
building line and have a front yard, it would be possible to have a 
front yard 25 feet by 40 feel, a house 28 feet by 50 feet, and a back 
yard of 2s feet. (Under the provisions of Section 30 only 10 
feet would have to be left between the house and the garage). On 
lots 1 50 feet deep it is possible to have a house 28 feet by 85 feet, 
with a garage 25 feet b\ 30 feet at the rear and a 4C)-fix>t yard 
between the two, slightly more than the minimum (Figure 57). 
(Under the provisions of Section 30 only 10 feet would have to 
be left between the house and the garage). Or if a house of this 
great depth is not desired, it is possible to set back the house from 
the building line 25 feet, have a front yard of that depth, a build- 
ing 28 feet by 60 feet, a garage at the rear 25 feet by 30 feet, and 
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a 40-foot yard between the two buildings (Figure 58). (Under the 
provisions of Section 30 only 10 feet would have to be left 
between the house and the garage). With a lot 200 feet in depth 
we may obtain a house 28 feet by 1 16 feet, a garage at the rear 
25 feet by 30 feet, with a 59-foot yard between the two, 9 feet more 
than the minimum (Figure 59). (Under the provisions of Section 
30 only 10 feet would have to be left between the house and 
the garage). There is probably no instance where anyone would 
desire a house of this excessive depth, not even in the case of 
apartment houses or tenement houses, and the more usual treat- 
ment would be to have a large front yard instead of extending the 
building back so far upon the lot. Under such a treatment we 
could have a front yard 30 feet by 40 feet, a house 28 feet by 95 feet, 
a garage at the rear 25 feet by 30 feet, and a rear yard between the 
two of 50 feet, the minimum (Figure 60). (Under the provisions 
of Section 30 only 10 feet would have to be left between the house 
and the garage). 

It is obvious from a consideration of these plans that in the 
case of the three-story and attic detached house on a 40-foot lot, 
no' matter what the depth of the lot may be, there is not the 
slightest difficulty in building a house that will be a commercial 
success and the kind of house that the people want. 

If these results affording the most generous use of space 
from the point of view of the builder and owner are feasible on lots 
40 feet in width, it is obvious at once that with a larger lot unit, 
that is, 50 feet or more, it will be possible to obtain even more 
satisfactory results. No attempt has been made to show what 
would be possible with houses that are intended to be four 
stories in height. A four-story private dwelling is seldom built 
and should be discouraged. A four-story two-family dwelling is 
unknown. When it comes to apartment houses and tenement 
houses the four-story house will appear more frequently. The 
same method of treatment is possible with the four-story house, 
except that the side yards would have to be 7 feet wide instead of 
6 feet and the yards would have to be of a greater depth, depending 
upon the depth of the lot as well as upon the height of the building. 

What has been said shows conclusively that the law will 
work in practice on lots 40 feet or more in width, but it may be 
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asked " What is to be done with the small lot — lots but 30 or 25 
feet wide?" Is it possible to build houses on such lots that will 
be commercially successful and yet will comply with the law? 

Here the answer is not so easy. It must be frankly ad- 
mitted that it is not possible on a 25-foot lot to place a detached 
house in the centre of the plot and leave an adequate side yard on 
each side of it. In the case of a two-story building each side yard 
would have to be 4 feet wide. This would leave but 17 feet for the 
house, which would not be wide enough, except in the case of 
workingmen's houses of a particular type. 

Similarly with three-story buildings, each side yard would 
have to be 5 feet wide, leaving but 1 5 feet for the building. One 
could not build a building 1 5 feet wide that would be practicable, 
though it is true there are hundreds of thousands of buildings in 
the city of Philadelphia which do not exceed 1 5 feet in width. 

We must however at once dismiss as impracticable the idea 
of building houses 15 and 17 feet wide. The people of most cities 
would so consider it. 

Does this mean, therefore, that it will not be possible to 
build on such a plot a house that will be commercially profitable 
and at the same time meet the desires of the people? 

There is no doubt that a house of this kind can be built, 
but it will involve some changes in the habits of the people in a 
number of cities. In many cities it is the habit to build the houses 
in the middle of the lot. devoting the space that is left on either 
side to use as a side yard. In some cities this is not the custom 
but instead the custom is to build one side of the house up to the 
lot line and to leave the space that is left for side yards entirely on 
the other side. Where this is done and houses are built on this 
plan under a tacit agreement by the adjacent property owners, 
often very excellent results are obtained. 

This is the only type of detached dwelling that is possible on 
a k>t 2$ feet wide; namely, a single side yard on one side of the 
building and the house built up to the lot line on the other side. 
This would give on a 25-foot lot. in the case of two-stor\' houses, 
a house 21 feet wide, and in the case of three-storv' and attic build- 
ings a house 20 feet wide with a side yard 4 feet wide in the first 
case and a side yard 5 feet wide in the second. Figures 61-67 
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show the kinds of houses that would be possible in the case 
a three-story and attic building on lots of various depths; namely, 
60, 100, 150, and 200 feet deep. In each case a side yard 6 feel 
wide is left on one side of the building and the other side of the 
plot is built up to the lot line, giving in every instance houses t9 
feet in width. This will make a very good house. There will be 
no practical difficulties so far as the law is concerned in securing 
adequate light and ventilation for the various rooms. In most 
cases the majority of the rooms will front on the street and yard. 
The other rooms will face on the side yard and the "dead end" of 
the house will be used for the hallway. It does not mean neces- 
sarily that this hallway will be dark, as it will be possible to open 
supplementary windows in the dead wall where the owner of the 
adjoining properly leaves a side yard on that side following a 
general plan, though it would not be lawful to have any roomi get 
their sole light and ventilation from the adjoining property 

Commenting briefly on the plans we note the followtog 
possibilities: 

On a lot 60 feel deep we can gel a house 19 feet by 45 feet 
with a 15-foot rear yard (Figurefti); on a too-foot lot we would 
get a house 19 feet by 75 feel with a 25-foot yard (Figure to); 
or a garage at the rear 20 feet by 25 feet, a house 19 feet by « 
feet and a 28-foot yard between them, j feel more than ihc mini- 
mum (Figure 63). (Even as little as 10 feet could be left between 
the garage and the building under Section ;tol. In the case of lots 
150 feel deep it would be possible to have a house iq feet by 
76 feel, with a garage at the rear 3<> feel by 25 feet, and a rear 
yard between the two 49 feet m depth, 12 feet more than the 
minimum (Figure (14). (Even as little as 10 feet c^iuld be left be- 
tween the garage and the building under Section )o). Or if it is 
desired to have a front yard on such a lot we could have a front 
yard 25 feet b\ 25 feet, a house iq feet by fx) feet, a garage at the 
rear 25 feci by 25 feet and a 40-foot yard between them (Figure 65) 
(Even as little as 10 feet could be left between the garage jnd the 
building under Section }ol. In the case of lots 300 feet in dcpib 
we ajuld build the house ig feet by qS feet, have a garage at the 
rear 25 feet by 25 feet and leave a yard of 77 feet between the two, 
27 feet more than the minimum (Figure 66). (Even as little as 
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lo feet could be left between the garage and the building under 
Section 30). Or if instead it was desired to have a front yard, we 
a>uld have a front yard 30 feet by 25 feet, a house 19 feet by 9s 
feet, a garage at the rear 25 feet by 25 feet- and a 50-foot yard 
between the two (Figure 67). (Fven as little as 10 feet could be 
left between the garage and the building under Section 30). 

When it comes to lots less than 25 feet in width it is clearly 
impracticable to build a detached house on such a lot, and the only 
thing to do there is to build houses in rows or groups; that is, to 
build them right up to the line on either side. This is so, irre- 
spective of the provisions of this law. It would be most unwise 
to build a detached house on such a lot, as it would be impossible 
to get an adequate open space on either side of it that would fur- 
nish sufficient light and which would not be simply a narrow, dark 
pocket, unsightly and a gathering place for waste material. 

In many cases a more advantageous treatment even on the 
25-foot lot would be had by this method than could be had with 
the detached house. In other words, it will be found advantageous 
to utilize the full frontage of the lot and to build the front at least 
up to the lot line on either side. This is, of course, the prevailing 
method of building in the case of apartment houses, flats, and 
tenements in those portions of a city where land values are 
high and where street frontage is valuable. It would also be the 
most advantageous method to employ in the case of two-family 
houses and even private dwellings in many parts of large cities. 
In many cities, except on the outskirts, it is often not feasible from 
the commercial point of view to build workingmen's houses or 
houses for people of moderate means on any other basis. To 
utilize all of the lot front and build houses in groups is the only 
feasible way. 

What kind of houses, it may be asked, can be built on 25- 
foot lots where houses are built in this way without any side yards? 
Figures 68-74 show what is possible under these circumstances. 

The type of house that is there shown is suitable for all 
classes of dwellings, for the private house, the two-family house and 
the apartment house. Here especially it should be noted that 
various kinds of treatment other than those presented are possible. 
The plans simply show the "dispositions" which have suggested 
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themselves to the author as feasible and as giving kinds of build- 
ings which would be attractive to live in and commercially suc- 
cessful. 

Looking at these plans and commenting briefly upon them 
we note the following: 

On a 6o-foot lot it would be possible to build a house 25 feet 
by 42 feet, leaving a yard of 18 feet at the rear. Such a house, 
however, could not exceed two rooms in depth, as the rooms 
would have to open either on the street or on the yard. It would 
probably not be advantageous, therefore, to build the house as deep 
as this, but to build it not more than 40 feet deep, leaving a 20-foot 
yard. But it would be lawful to build as deep as 42 feet if a plan 
could be developed that the owner would fmd it advantageous to 
use (Figure 68). 

On a 100-foot lot it would be possible to build a house 25 
feet wide by 68 feet deep with an inner lot line court on one side 
10 feet by 20 feet and a back yard 32 feet in depth at the rear of the 
building, 7 feet better than the minimum. This would give a ver>' 
excellent layout in the case of either a two-family house or a mul- 
tiple dwelling, as each section of the building between the street 
and the court, and between the yard and the court, would be about 
24 feet in depth, thus permitting the section to be built two rooms 
deep. Under such an arrangement it would be very easy to get 
six or seven rooms and bath on each floor after making the neces- 
sary allowance for hallways and similar spaces (Figure 69); or if 
a different treatment were desired and it was felt essential to have 
a garage at the rear, we might have the following: a house 2$ feet 
by 52 feet with an outer court on one side 10 feet wide by 30 feet 
long, a rear yard of 28 feet the full width of the lot, and a garage 
at the rear 20 feet by 25 feet (Figure 70). This would permit an 
interior arrangement of the house by which five or six rooms and 
bath could be obtained for each floor, though of course a more 
advantageous arrangement would be secured by the previous lay- 
out. 

In the case of a lot 1 50 feet deep it would be possible to get 
a house 25 feet wide by 78 feet deep, with a garage at the rear 20 
feet by 25 feet and a yard between the two 52 feet in depth, 22 
feet more than the minimum (Figure 71). (Even as little as 10 
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feet could be left between the garage and the building under Sec- 
tion 30). This treatment would involve in the layout an inner 
court on each side 10 feet by 20 feet with a hallway between the 
two courts. It would be thus possible to obtain in the front sec- 
tion of the building four rooms each 12 feet by 14 feet in size and 
similar treatment in the rear section, making 8 rooms per floor. 
This would make an excellent arrangement either in the case of a 
two-family dwelling or an apartment house. 

If instead of this plan it were desired to have a front yard, 
it would be possible to arrange the building on the lot so as to 
leave a front yard of 20 feet in depth, have the building 70 feet in 
depth, a garage at the rear 20 feet by 25 feet, and a rear yard of 
40 feet between the two, 10 feet more than the minimum (Figure 
72). (Even as little as 10 feet could be left between the garage 
and the building under Section 30). This would involve the use of 
a side inner court 10 feet wide by 20 feet long. Under this plan it 
would be possible to get eight or more rooms per floor with the 
hall running along the dead end of the building. 

With a lot 200 feet deep a building 25 feet by 95 feet could 
be obtained, with a garage at the rear 25 feet by 25 feet and a 
rear yard between the two buildings of 80 feet, 40 feet more than 
the minimum (Figure 73). (Even as little as 10 feet could be left 
between the garage and the building under Section 30). This 
would involve the use of two inner side courts, each 10 feet wide 
and 25 feet long, with the hallway of the building located between 
the two courts, making a treatment by which in the front section 
of the building it would be possible to obtain four r(K)ms each 
12 feet by 17 feet in size and a similar arrangement at the rear, thus 
making eight rooms per floor; or if it was desired to utilize a front 
yard and set the building back, it would be possible to have a 
front yard of 30 feet by 25 feet, with the building necessarily the 
same as before; namely, 25 feet by 95 feet, with eight rooms per 
floor, a garage at the rear 25 feet by 25 feet, and a rear yard of 
50 feet between them, 10 feet more than the minimum (Figure 74). 
(Even as little as 10 feet could be left between the garage and the 
building under Section 30). 

It is obvious from a study of these plans that even on lots 
of this narrow width of 25 feet it is possible, in the case of houses 
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built in continuous rows, both private houses, two-family houses, 
and multiple dwellings, to build houses that would be unques- 
tionably profitable from a commercial point of view and would 
give an advantageous arrangement of the rooms both from the 
point of view of light and ventilation and also of convenience of 
arrangement, as well as from the points of view of comfort and 
what people are accustomed to. It probably will mean, however, 
that the stereotyped kinds of buildings which are in existence in 
many cities will have to be changed somewhat and there will there- 
fore at once be opposition. The builder who is building from a 
plan that he bought from an architect ten years ago will object 
to going to an architect now to have a new plan made. He will 
be wedded to the kind of house that he has been building and will 
object to any change. Similarly, the architect may be slow to see 
the opportunities that exist and may not have sufficient inventive 
faculty to lay out types of plans that will produce the best results, 
but such change is involved in any law which makes for progress. 
If the present types of houses were satisfactory no change in the 
law would be necessary. 

When it comes to building houses in continuous rows on lots 
of a greater width than 25 feet of course more advantageous treat- 
ment can be obtained. 

To sum up: On lots 40 feet or over in width detached houses 
on any depth of lot can be built under this law which will be 
commercially profitable, private dwellings, two-family dwellings, 
and multiple dwellings of all kinds. 

On lots of less than 40 feet in width the detached house is 
not so advantageous, though it is still possible on lots as narrow 
as 25 feet in width. On anything less than this, however, the de- 
tached house is impracticable, and houses built in rows or groups 
are the only thing to consider. 
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4 N ideal situation as to the tight and ventilation of 
Z\ all future dwellings would result if we could adopt 
/ Vin America the practice which is quite general in 
Great Britain; namely, of having no buildings used for 
residence purposes exceed two rooms in depth, each group 
of rooms thus extending from the street to the yard, a ' 
generous yard being left at the back of the building- 
Under this plan every room and public hall, in fact, every 
part of the building, would open either on the street or 
on this large back yard. Such conditions are ideal. It 
would mean that we would have no courts or air-shafts or 
similar makeshifts for direct tight and air. 
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A most important step in this direction was taken in 
the "StatKlards for Permanent Construction" adopted by 
the V. S. Department of l^bnr in .March, 1918, already 
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referred to several times in this book. Here, in the stan- 
dards for tenement houses, flats and apartments (Type 8) 
it is provided: 

" Buildings are not to be more than 2 rooms deep. This 
means either that rooms shall open on the street or on a 
rear yard or on an interior park sufficiently large for grass 
and trees to grow in it and of a sufficient size to admit 
direct sunshine into all rooms opening on it, at some period 
of the day, except rooms with northerly exposure." 

While it was easily practicable for the Federal Govern- 
ment to adopt Standards like these for the 200 million 
dollars' worth of workingmen's dwellings that were built 
by it for the housing of war workers, it is a nice question 
whether our courts would sustain the mandatory require- 
ment of a statute which prohibits the erection of dwellings 
containing courts which it could be shown are sufficient 
to furnish adequate light and air. 

A Housing Law rests in the last analysis on whether it 
is a reasonable exercise of the police power; which, in 
turn, is based on the health, safety and welfare of the 
community. 

If it can be shown to the satisfaction of our courts that 
this form of construction, viz., the use of courts, is pre- 
judicial to the health, safety and welfare of the commu- 
nity, such a law would be sustained. 

Before this can be brought about in America, however, 
we shall have to make radical changes in our property 
divisions. Such a plan requires that property shall be 
divided into shallow lots and that the present deep lot 
which prevails in America shall cease to exist. Before 
this state of affairs is likely to be reached there will un- 
doubtedly be many years of effort in the city planning 
movement. 

This book, however, would not be complete if it did not 
contain a scheme for adapting the Model Housing Law 
to such conditions. To bring about these ideal conditions 
but few changes in the Model Housing Law would have 
to be made. They are as follows: 
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Variation i : Omit Subdivision (7) of Section 2. and Variatioii 
re-number the subsequent subdivisions accordingly. 

Variation 2: In Subdivision (16) of Section 2 omit the 
words "or courts." 

Variation 3: In Subdivision (18) of Section 2 omit the 
sentence: "Court walls are exterior walls." 

Variation 4: Omit Section 25 and substitute the fol- 
lowing: 

"§2S. Courts prohibited. There shall be no court or 
shaft or other uncKcupied space on the lot other than a 
yard. No dwelling hereafter erected shall exceed two 
r<x)ms in depth from the street to the yard. Each apart- 
ment, group or suite of rooms shall extend from the street 
to the yard." 

Omit Section 26. 
Omit Section 27. 
Omit Section 28. 

In Section 2Qomit the words "courtsor." 
In Section 3 1 omit the words "or court. 
In Section 37 omit the words "or court 
In Section 38 omit the words "or court." 
In Section 47 omit the words "or court." 
In Section 124 omit the words "or 



Variation 5 
Variation 6 
v^ariation 7 
Variation 8 
Variation 9 
Variation 10 
Variation i i 
Variation 12 
Variation 13 



Variatioii 



»> 



tt 



court": also omit the words "and twenty-five." 
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THE STANDARDS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

4LI-US10N has been made in several of the notes to various 
Z\ sections of the Model Housing Law to the Standards adopted 
1 V by the Federal Government in connection with the industrial 
housing developments of the U. S. Department of l^bor and the 
U. S. Shipping Board. These standards were adopted by the U. S. 
Department of Labor under date of March 7, 1918 and have been 
followed in all essential respects, but with slight variation, by the 
L'. S. Shipping Board as well. 

These have so important a bearing on the standards of the 
country's future housing laws that it has seemed not inappropriate 
to include them in this book. They should serve as a most valuable 
example and object lesson to all communities throughout the coun- 
try which naturally will not wish to have the types of dwellings 
erected in the future in their communities less desirable than those 
the Federal Government considers to be appropriate for the hous- 
ing of industrial workers in war times. 

In order that the reasons for the adoption of these standards 
and their full significance may be appreciated, we are reprinting 
part of an article by the author of this book published in the 
Architectural Record of April. 1918. 
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THE GOVERNMENTS STANDARDS FOR WAR HOUSING* 

ON E of the many interesting and unexpected by-products of 
the war has been the inauguration in this country of the 
policy of building workingmen's dwellings by the Federal 
Government. For years Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries have carried on such a policy. Although a few persons have 
urged the adoption of a similar policy in America, America has been 
slow to follow this suggestion. It has seemed to many that the 
building of houses for workingmen by the Federal Government was 
an undue interference with the rights of the individual, and those of 
a conservative mind have feared greatly the inauguration of such 
a policy and what might come from it. 

But war changes everything. Now, irrespective of what should 
be the Government's policy in normal or peace times — whether 
it should follow the example of Great Britain, France, Belgium. 
Germany and other countries in aiding the buildingof workingmen's 
dwellings, or whether it should still continue to hold its former 
position of aloofness — the exigencies of war have forced the Federal 
Government to take up the building of workingmen's dwellings. 
Those in the seats of the mighty have had forced upon them the 
conclusion that if the war is to be won by the Allies and is not to be 
drawn out and prolonged indefinitely, a thing, apparently so remote 
as the housing of the workers, may be a determining factor. 

While, of course, the most important function to be performed 
through the Government's taking over the building of houses for 
workers in shipyards and war industries resides in the speeding up 
of the war, there is an important by-product to come out of all this 
effort which students of housing are vitally interested in. 

Every one has recognized that workingmen's dwellings built 
by the Government, or with Government funds, would influence 

* From the Architectural Record, April, 1918. 
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construction in this field for many years to come. As one observer 
put it, the Government's action will stamp for the next hundred 
years the type of house that is to be built for industrial workers. 
Irrespective of whether this statement is correct or not, there can 
be no question but that the standards adopted by the Government 
for the housing of workers will have a potent influence upon the 
housing of the workingman in this country for many years to come. 

Partly because of the recognition of this fact, but primarily 
because of the recognition of the fact that unless houses of the 
right kind were built, it would not be possible to attract and bold the 
right kind of workers in many communities, the Housing Admin- 
istration at Washington has set itself for many months past to the 
task of formulating standards which should govern in the construc- 
tion work to be undertaken with governmental funds. 



Nine Types of Houses 

The Standards provide for nine different types of buildings, as 
follows: the single-family house; the two-family house (one family 
upstairs — one family down; where two families are side by side 
with a division wall between, the type is known as the "semi- 
detached single-family house"); the single-family house with 
rooms for not more than three lodgers or boarders; lodging house 
for men; hotel for men; lodging house for women; hotel for 
women; the tenement house, and the boarding house. 

There are some i8 standards or provisions which have been 
grouped under the title "General Provisions" which are common 
to all of these types of buildings. In addition there are certain 
special provisions that have been laid down for each type. Types 
I, 2 and 3 — viz.. the Single-Family House, the Two-Family House 
and the Single-Family House with rooms for not more than three 
lodgers or boarders — are grouped together and come under practi- 
cally the same requirements. 

The Lodging House for Men and the Hotel for .Men are 
grouped together and come under practically the same require- 
ments. Similarly with regard to the Lodging House and Hotel for 
Women. These two types come under practicall\' the same re- 
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quirements though they diflFer in some important respects from the 
requirements for the housing of men. The Tenement House and 
Boarding House have each their own special requirements. 

Significant Principles 

The significant things in these Standards, some of which really 
mark revolutionary changes in the housing of workers, are the 
following: 

1. The declaration against the tenement house as a means 
of housing workers set forth as follows : 

"Tenement houses and apartment houses are considered 
generally undesirable and will be accepted only in cities where, 
because of high land values, it is clearly demonstrated that single 
and two-family houses cannot be economically provided, or where 
there is insistent local demand for this type of multiple housing. In 
any case, they will be accepted only where the Housing Board is 
convinced that local conditions require or justify their use. They 
must conform in general to local building ordinances, to the general 
provisions of these standards and to other special provisions to be 
issued by the Housing Board." 

2. The requirements for light and ventilation, viz.. the 
enunciation of the principle that in most cases, especially in the 
case of row or group houses and tenement houses, the houses shall 
not be more than two rooms deep, thus doing away with long and 
narrow courts. In fact the court as generally known is outlawed 
even in the case of tenement houses. For such buildings a treat- 
ment with a large interior park is the treatment required. 

3. The declaration that there shall be an adequate space 
between adjacent buildings, that either such side yards shall be 
adequate or that the houses shall be built in rows or groups. This 
standard marks a high-water mark in the housing practice of the 
country and if followed throughout the country will revolutionize 
present practice. In place of the present inadequate narrow slits 
and alley-ways — often 3 feet and generally not more than 6 feet 
between buildings — the new standard requires 20 feet between 
adjacent buildings and insists upon a minimum of 16 feet. Unless 
this can be provided the houses must be built in rows. 

4. Similarly there has been an equally important recognition 
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of the importance of an adequate open space between the backs of 
buildings. The Standards impose a requirement for a minimum 
distance of 50 feet, with a minimum back yard of 20 feet in all cases. 
The desirability of set-backs at the front of the house is also recog- 
nized. 

5. The absolute prohibition of living quarters in basements 
and cellars. 

6. The requirement for through or cross-ventilation. Mov- 
ing air has come to be the vital principle in the modern science of 
ventilation. 

7. The barring out completely of barracks, bunk houses and 
dormitories of the usual type and the substitution for them of 
dormitories housing each man in a separate single room of adequate 
size. 

In addition to these striking and fundamental advances in 
housing standards there are numerous details, all of which go to 
make for better living conditions, which mark distinct advances 
and which will be of material assistance to architects throughout 
the country in the planning of workingmen's dwellings, irrespective 
of whether they are to be built with Government funds or not. 
Some of these we believe are sufficiently interesting to be worth 
commenting upon here. 

Clothes Closets in Every Bedroom 

For instance, the Administration has felt it important to re- 
quire that in all types of houses — boarding houses, lodging houses 
and hotels, as well as in private dwellings — every bedroom shall have 
a clothes closet opening from the room. It has barred out the built-in 
wardrobe dresser and it has even gone so far as to suggest a mini- 
mum depth for clothes closets and require them to be supplied 
with rods so as to take coat hangers. It also requires every closet 
to have a door. To many this may seem like going into matters 
of detail of comparatively minor importance, but it is just such de- 
tails as these which make or break enterprises of this kind. In 
some parts of the country, partly for economy's sake, but also 
through a mistaken idea that the clothes of workers need special 
fumigation and airing, closet doors are omitted. This is a source 
of great discomfort and inconvenience to the tenants. A working- 
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man's wife is no diflFerent from anybody else's wife. She dislikes 
just as much as does any other woman having dust or dampness 
pour in on her clothes. Similarly, so simple a thing as the require- 
ment for providing rods in each closet to take coat hangers has an 
importance way out of proportion to its cost. In the first place, 
it more than doubles the capacity of the closet. There are probably 
not five industrial housing developments in the country where such 
rods are provided and in many the clothes closets are built so nar- 
row that even if a rod were provided a clothes hanger couldn't be 
used on it. For this reason the Administration has felt it necessary 
to impose a minimum depth of 22 inches in all closets. 

Arrangement of Halls, Stairs and Doors 

One of the things that will not be found so stated in the Stand- 
ards, but which has had very careful consideration, is the arrange- 
ment of halls, stairs and door openings so that heavy pieces of 
furniture such as are common to workingmen's families, may be 
taken up and down stairs and inside of rooms without having to 
take the house apart as is sometimes the case in workingmen's 
dwellings of the commercial type. It ought not to be necessary in 
such houses to take the piano or the brass bed, like a safe, up 
through the outside windows, but it frequently happens. More- 
over, the houses built with Government money will be such that 
the decencies of life and death can be observed and a coffin can be 
taken down stairs without standing it on end. If any one thinks 
that this is. not an important matter he has little knowledge of the 
feelings which control the workingman. He resents such an in- 
dignity to the remains of some one dear to him just as much as 
would any of us. And so the Government requires that "halls, 
stairs and doors shall permit the easy moving of furniture." 

In very recent years a few architects, especially those who 
have had their training in Paris, have adopted the practice of plan- 
ning the furniture in the rooms. It is a most important practice. 
In the average workingman's dwelling it is honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. It too frequently happens that 
when the workingman puts his furniture in his nice little house, he 
finds no place for his beautiful brass double bed, which is the chief 
article of furniture in the average mechanic's home and is to be 
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found quite as often in the home of the foreign laborer as it is in 
the home of the American mechanic. 

Consequently, windows that have been provided to furnish 
light and ventilation are practically useless, for the bed is jammed 
up against them and the window as a result is never or seldom 
opened and the shade is kept pulled down, thus defeating the archi- 
tect's purpose. Similarly, closet and room doors are often so placed 
as to get in the way of nearly all of the furniture. In the new 
Standards these difficulties have been anticipated and it is required 
that beds shall be indicated on plans, to scale, and it is pointed 
out to the architects, some of whom seem to be without that 
domestic knowledge that double beds are $ feet in width by 6 feet 
6 inches in length and single beds three feet wide. It might at first 
blush seem to the ordinary observer that it was hardly necessary to 
go into so much detail on this matter, but the Administration has 
already received plans from responsible architects of good stand- 
ing where every double bed was too narrow and was really a three- 
quarter bed — something that is seldom found in workingmen's 
homes — with a result that the bed when shown on the plans in the 
proper size did get in the way of doors and windows. 

The Standards also add this important provision: " It is re- 
commended that beds be free-standing and not located in a comer 
or with the side against a wall." Here again a necessary warning 
has been served upon the architectural profession. The writer 
recently saw a very attractive and charming industrial housing de- 
velopment, one of the best in the country, where the architect had 
prided himself upon his forethought and intelligence in planning in 
all of the beds in the bedrooms, but he was either a bachelor or had 
never had the experience of helping his wife make the bed. The 
result was that all of his beds were shown jammed up in a corner 
with one side against the wall. He was greatly surprised to learn 
that the housewife didn't like beds located in that manner; that it 
was impossible to make a double bed thus situated without pulling 
out the bed and pushing it back again, and that this was a nuisance. 
In addition, from the point of view of health, it is highly desirable 
that people should not be asked to sleep with their noses up against 
the wall. These defects, so frequently encountered in the work- 
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ingman's dwelling, have been anticipated in the new Standards and 
it is hoped will be obviated. 

Arrangement of Sinks and Washtubs 

A similar consideration of the convenience and comfort of the 
housewife is found in the requirement that sinks and washtubs 
shall have the rim 36 inches above the floor. This will prevent 
many an aching back. 

Outward Appearance 

Coming to the question of outside appearance, we find that 
board fences are barred out and hedges or open metal fences en- 
couraged. Provision for drying clothes is to be made and it is sug- 
gested that where metal fences are used the fence standards can be 
advantageously designed for this purpose. The backyard vegetable 
garden is not to be so much considered as to make the dividing 
up of the property into deep lots a desideratum to be sought after. 
It is suggested instead that the European practice of centrally 
located and conveniently accessible allotment gardens be followed 
rather than attempting in new developments to provide deep lots 
for the purpose of giving each man his own garden at the back of 
his house. Porches are stated to be desirable, but must be built of 
durable construction with proper foundations and must not en- 
croach on the side yard or unduly darken rooms. 

When it comes to the question of materials of exterior walls, 
the Standards very properly state that this question is dependent 
upon local supplies. Brick, terra cotta, stone or concrete are pre- 
ferred for all outer walls. In the case of buildings housing a number 
of people, such as lodging houses and hotels for men and women, 
outer walls of frame, except in the case of one-story buildings, are 
absolutely prohibited and frame tenements are similarly prohibited. 
Wood frame, either clapboard, shingled or stuccoed, is permitted for 
detached or semi-detached single-family and two-family houses 
not over two and one-half stories high. Division walls between 
houses built in rows or groups are required to be of brick, terra 
cotta, stone or concrete. 
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Elimination of Winding Stairs 

One of the questions which will make many architects put 
more study upon the plan of a workingman's dwelling than they 
have ever put before is the elimination of winding stairs. These 
are absolutely barred out for all classes of buildings; for, it has 
been found in practice that by a little bit more careful study the 
winder can be avoided, and it is the general experience among 
those familiar with dwellings of this kind that such stairs are ver>' 
objectionable, that not only children fall down them and get in- 
jured, but that adults find great difficulty in getting accustomed to 
them and frequent accidents result. A maximum height of 8 
inches for risers and a minimum width of 9 inches for treads is 
required. 

Ventilation 

When it comes to questions of ventilation and light and air, 
there is nothing very startling or new in the Standards adopted. 
Obviously the Federal Government could not bring itself to 
loan money upon houses containing dark rooms, or even on 
houses with rooms inadequately lighted or ventilated. The Stand- 
ards require that every r(x)m in every type of building shall have at 
least one window of not less than 10 square feet in area opening 
directly to the outer air. In tenement houses and in lodging 
houses and hotels 12 square feet is the minimum required. This 
doesn't mean that every window must be 12 square feet in area, 
for there has been no thought of putting such a straitjacket 
upon architectural design. All that is required is that there 
shall be in every room at least one window containing this 
minimum area. The greatest latitude is given architects in util- 
izing windows as an essential part of the design of the house, 
and casement, pivoted and double-hung sash are all permitted and 
ena>uraged. While one window is required in every rcK)m, it is 
stated that two windows in each rcK)m are generally preferred; 
though it is recognized that in the small bedrcK)ms one window is 
sufficient. Special emphasis is placed upon the desirability of 
cross-ventilation to secure moving air. and it is pointed out that 
this should be as direct as possible and it is suggested that where 
practicable communicating dcxirs be provided between bedr(X)ms 
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for this purpose; that where this is not possible transoms be pro- 
vided, and doors and windows be so located as to make cross- 
ventilation as nearly direct as possible. 

Plumbing 

The best practice in plumbing requirements is followed. 
The house drain under the house and 5 feet outside of it is re- 
quired to be of extra heavy cast iron. Soil and waste lines simi- 
larly are recommended to be either extra heavy cast iron or 
genuine wrought iron and are required to be extended through the 
roof. One departure from the usual plumbing practice, and one 
which will appeal to architects as an economy and as a practical 
measure, is the permission to use a 3-inch soil stack where not more 
than two waterclosets are placed on one stack. Antiquated types 
of fixtures are naturally barred out. Plunger, pan, long-hopper 
and range closets are prohibited ; and waterclosets are required to be 
of porcelain and either wash-down, syphon or syphon-jet type, in all 
cases with an individual flush tank. The new type of open-front 
seat so important in preventing venereal disease is recommended. 
Outdoor waterclosets are absolutely prohibited, as are privies: 
cellar waterclosets are to be permitted only where they are sup- 
plementary to the accommodations required under the Standards, 
and even then must be constructed under conditions which will not 
give rise to abuse. One very important requirement is that access 
shall be had to all watercloset compartments either from a hall or 
vestibule and never solely from a room. This is essential for 
privacy. Wooden sinks and wooden washtrays are barred out. 
Hot and cold water supply is to be provided for all fixtures. Ex- 
posed pipes are preferred, though not always required, and when 
exposed preference is expressed for the use of wrought iron. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid upon the desirability of concentrating pipes 
where possible, and especially in Northern climates, in keeping 
them away from outside walls so as to avoid freeezing. 

Height of Buildings 

Single-family houses are to be kept down to two and one-half 
stories in height and two-family houses are limited to two stories. 
All other t>'pes of buildings — namely, tenement houses and hotels 
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and lodging houses — are limited to four stories. While cellars are 
not required in all cases, nor are they to be deemed essential under 
the whole house in the case of private dwellings and two-family 
houses, a minimum height of 6 feet 6 inches is required and all 
cellars must be well lighted with good cross-ventilation and dry 
and well paved. Where cellars are omitted the house has to be 
set up on posts, stones or a wall, at least 2 feet above the ground, 
and this space is required to be drained, enclosed and ventilated. 

1<OOMS 

An attempt is made to guide the architectural profession 
as to what is the best practice and the desires of the working 
population with regard to r(x)m accommodation. In workingmen's 
dwellings that have been commercially built in this country a mis- 
take has often been made in the past in providing too many nx>ms. 
the six-room and seven-r(X)m house predominating to a very large 
extent. The average workingman does not want so many rooms. 
With a normal family he cannot use so many rooms and the result 
is that he is often induced to take in r(K)mers or lodgers; the temp- 
tation to use the extra rooms in this way being almost irresistible. 
Moreover, the average mechanic does not wish to spend the money 
necessary to furnish so many r(K)ms, nor can he afford to heat them, 
nor does his wife wish to take care of so many rooms. In the case 
of " common labor, " as a rule the workingman cannot afford to pay 
for more than four r(K)ms. though he generally is forced in most 
parts of the country to rent a house containing either five, six or 
seven rooms. 

With full recognition of these facts the Housing Administra- 
tion has suggested in the case of the single-family and two-family 
houses that the best type of house for the higher paid worker is a 
five-room type consisting of parlor, large kitchen, three bedrooms 
and bathroom. As an alternative type of house it is suggested 
that in place of a large kitchen a dining room and kitchenette may 
be provided. Architects are cautioned against providing many 
houses of the four-nxjm type for the higher paid workers. In some 
cases where there are small families these will be desireil. but as a 
rule the higher paid worker, should have at least five rooms. A 
similar caution is urged with regard to the six-room type of house 
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consisting of parlor, dining room, kitchen and three bedrooms and 
bath. The Administration states that such a type is suited only for 
abnormally large families and should be provided sparingly. It adds 
that for the lower paid workers the four-room type of house is the 
desirable type and that it should consist of a parlor, a kitchen, two 
bedrooms, and a bathroom. An interesting provision is found in 
the requirement that where a house has more than seven rooms it 
is to be treated as Type 3, viz., a single-family house with rooms 
for lodgers or boarders. This means that the additional bedrooms 
must be so arranged and located as to insure privacy of access for 
boarders, and privacy of toilet accommodations. In such houses 
it is required that lodgers shall have access to their bedrooms and 
to a separate watercloset compartment without having to pass 
through the rooms designed for the use of the family. This will do 
away with very serious evils that now exist in connection with the 
practice of taking roomers in workingmen's dwellings. 

Size of Rooms 

In many workingmen's houses that have been built in the 
past the rooms are frequently too small. In order to bring 
about economy of construction, and also sometimes because of 
disadvantageous lot units, and in the case of the speculative 
builder a desire to "skin the job'' as much as possible, has led 
to the construction of houses with rooms of inadequate size. The 
Housing Administration, in order to prevent this kind of evil in 
Government construction, imposes a minimum size for bedrooms 
in private dwellings, two-family houses and tenement houses, of 80 
square feet, with a minimum width of 7 feet. In lodging houses 
and hotels it permits individual bedrooms as narrow as 6 feet in 
width and as small as 60 square feet in area, though it recommends 
in such types of buildings bedrooms of 70 square feet in area with a 
7-foot width as a minimum. In all family dwellings, whether pri- 
vate house, two-family house or the tenement, one large bedroom 
is required to be provided of a size not less than 10 by 12 feet and 
preferably not larger than 1 2 by 14 feet. 

Some architects in their desire to give ample space, sometimes 
provide rooms that are too large, li) order to avoid this certain 
maximum sizes are indicated. This is quite important; for, the 
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bedroom that is too large encourages the taking in of roomers and 
lodgers and is used practically as a dormitory. The house that has 
too large rooms is also unattractive to the workingman, who finds 
it difficult and expensive to heat, and he also finds that the ordinary 
furniture, such as he can buy in the department store or such as he 
possesses, will not fit it. This is an important consideration to the 
workingman; in fact, a room that will nicely take a 9 by i2rugwillbe 
found to be the size room that the workingman will generally desire. 
For these reasons the Administration has suggested a maximum 
size for all of the large rooms — namely, parlor, dining nx^m, kitchen 
and large bedroom — of 12 by 14 feet, with a minimum size for these 
r<K)ms of 10 by 12 feet. Kitchenettes are permitted only where 
there is a separate dining room. In such case the kitchenette may 
be as small as 6 feet in width with a minimum area of 70 square feet. 

Height of Rcx)ms 

In private dwellings and two-family houses as well as in 
lodging houses and hotels. r(K)ms 8 feet high are permitted. In the 
latter class of buildings the public r(X)ms are required to be from 9 
to 12 feet in height. In- tenement houses, following the practice 
in most cities and the standards of most tenement house laws, a 
clear height of 9 feet is required for all rooms. Attic rooms are 
encouraged in order to make possible the greater use of houses 
with pitched and gambrel njofs; but an attempt is made, however, 
to prevent such rooms from becoming either unsanitary or uncom- 
fortable because of lack of proper ventilation, or of inadequate 
height, or too great heat in summer. 

In all cases a roof air space of at least 8 inches is required be- 
tween the top of the ceiling and the under side of the roof; this 
space to be provided with adequate waterproof openings for venti- 
lation at b<:)th ends, if practicable. In addition, where there are 
attic rooms it is required that there shall be a height of 8 feet 
throughout a floor area of at least 40 square feet; that there shall 
also be a clear height of not less than 6 feet over an area of at least 
Ho square feet, with a minimum width of 7 feet throughout that 
area. The practice of filling up the allic in a private dwelling with 
nx>mers is discouraged b\ the requirement that in two and one-half 
story houses a single bedroom only may be provided in the attic. 
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Fire Protection 

Every building over three stories high must be a fireproof 
building throughout. In hotels and lodging houses for both men 
and women the buildings are required to be divided up at intervals 
of approximately 3,000 square feet by fire walls of brick, terra cotta, 
stone or concrete, with fireproof self-closing doors at all openings. 
In hotels and lodging houses the stairs and stair halls are required 
to be fireproof and enclosed in walls of brick, terra cotta, stone or 
concrete with fireproof self-closing doors at all openings. Dumb- 
waiters and elevators are not permitted in stair inclosures, but are 
required to be inclosed in separate fireproof shafts with fireproof 
doors, those for dumb-waiters to be self-closing. In these types of 
houses inside cellar stairs are permitted, but are required to be 
inclosed similarly with fireproof walls with self-closing fireproof 
doors. 

Means of Egress 

In hotels and lodging houses for both men and women addi- 
tional means of egress to the street or yard must be provided either 
by an additional flight of stairs, by a fire tower or by a stair fire- 
escape. The fire-escape is considered the least desirable method. 
Such additional means of egress are required to be remote from 
the main stairs and to be separated from it and from the other parts 
of the building by fireproof walls, with fireproof self-closing doors 
at all openings, and to be so located that no room shall be more 
than 40 feet away from a means of egress. Similar provisions are 
made with regard to tenement houses except that, of course, in 
this class of building the egress is required to be direct from each 
apartment or flat instead of from a public hall. 

Some Unique Features 

Hotels and lodging houses for both men and women, espe- 
cially for women, present some novel features which the writer 
believes will become the accepted type for buildings of this kind. 
The type of building itself, a city hotel for working men and work- 
ing women, is a new type and there has been comparatively little 
experience on which to base conclusions. What experience there 
has been, however, has been freely availed of. Some of the inter- 
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esting features of the women's lodging house and hotel which 
may be cited are the following: 

First, the suggestion that a girl's lodging house or hotel should 
provide accommodations for not less than 75 girls; that it is 
uneconomic to house less, and that similarly it should not contain 
more than 150 girls, as it has been found with more than that 
number the difficulties in management and supervision are too 
great. The same considerations do not apply in the case of men. 

The providing of so-called "beau parlors" in the women's 
Icxlging houses or hotels where the girls can receive their men 
callers under proper conditions and yet be under the observance at 
least of the matron, without embarrassing the girl, is one of the 
interesting and admirable features that have been worked out. 

In addition, the arrangement is suggested that on the first 
floor of such buildings there shall be provided a matron's office so 
placed as to oversee the single entrance and the access to the sleep- 
ing quarters. A kitchenette, a sitting room and a sewingVoom are to 
be provided on at least alternate r(X)m floors so as to give the girls a 
chance to make candy and to cook up such midnight messes as are 
dear to the heart of youth. The opportunity also to sit and do 
their mending without having to go down stairs is an important 
one. Similarly, provision is made for a room, preferably in the 
basement, where the girls can wash their clothes. 

The hotel type corresponds very closely to the lodging house 
type except that in addition it is required to have a dining room 
and cafeteria with the necessary pantry, service rooms and kitchen. 

One interesting detail that difl^erentiates the women's lodging 
house from the men's is the requirement that in the women's 
general lavatory on each floor there shall be partitions between 
washbasins extending up five feet from the floor so as to give 
privacy. This is not found necessary with the men. Similarly, 
with the men, showers are provided, but for the women these are 
required to be body showers. 

The Standards contain so many interesting details that we 
print them in full. 
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HOUSING STANDARDS FOR PERMANENT CON- 

STRUCTION 

These standards are not intended as inflexible requirements, 
but any plans which fail to conform to them are not likely to be 
accepted unless sup|X)rted by very strong reasons. Local buirding 
codes, housing laws, and similar ordinances are to be followed: 
Provided, however, That in case such local regulations permit or re- 
quire anything not permitted by these standards the express ap- 
proval of this bureau is to be obtained before departing from the 
standards as here outlined. 

Types of Houses 

(Principal types only) 

Type 1. Single-family house. 
Type 2. Two-family house. 

Type 3. Single-family house with rooms for lodgers or 
boarders. 

Type 4. Lodging house for men. 
Type 5. Hotel for men. 
Type 6. Lodging house for women. 
Type 7. Hotel for women. 
Type 8. Tenement house. 
Type 9. Boarding house. 

I. General Provisions 

All types of houses to conform to these general provisions and. in addition, to 

certain special provisions as later indicated. 

1 . Arrangement. — Row or group houses normally not to be 
more than two rooms deep. 

2. Basements. — No living quarters to be in basements. 

3. Closets. — Every bedroom to have a clothes closet, open- 
ing from the room. Built-in wardrobe dressers will not be accepted. 
Normally such closet to be not less than 22 inches deep and with 
door. Closets to be supplied with rods to take coat hangars. 

4. Cooking. — Gas preferred, but flue for coal stove to be 
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provided: all flues to be lined. Thequestionof whether or not cook- 
stoves are to be provided with the house to be considered at the 
time materials are being ordered. 

5. Fences. — Board fences will not be accepted. Hedges or 
open metal fences desirable. Suitable arrangements for drying 
clothes to be provided. Where there are open metal fences the 
fence standards can be designed for this purpose. 

6. Furniture Space. — Beds to be indicated to scale on plans 
(double beds, 5 feet by 6 feet 6 inches; single beds, 3 feet by 6 feet 
6 inches). Location of beds not to interfere with windows or doors. 
It is recommended that beds be free standing and not located in a 
corner or with the side against a wall. Space to be provided for 
two pieces of furniture in addition to bed. Halls, stairs, and doors 
to permit easy moving of furniture. 

7. Gardens. — Allotment gardens, conveniently accessible, 
preferable to increasing the size of the lot to provide for individual 
backyard vegetable gardens. 

8. Lighting. — Electricity preferred. 

9. Materials of Exterior. — Materials dependent on local 
supplies; brick, terra cotta, stone, or concrete preferred. Outer 
walls to be insulated against dampness and condensation. Rat 
nogging to be provided. Roof to be fire resisting; leaders and gut- 
ters not essential unless drip will do harm. 

10. Open Spaces. — Side-yard space between adjacent build- 
ings to be preferably 20 feet ; minimum, 16 feet ; such space to be 
increased proportionately for each additional story, or part of story, 
above two stories. If this space is not obtainable because of lot 
sizes or land values, houses should be built in rows or groups. 

Rear-yard depth not to be less than height of building, nor in 
any case less than 20 feet. Minimum distance between backs of 
houses to be 50 feet. Consideration to be given as to whether sites 
should be provided fdr garages. When not an integral part of the 
house, garages should preferably be at the rear of the lot. should not 
be located closer than 15 feet to the nearest part of house, and 
should not exceed one story in height. 

Front yards or set-backs desirable where practicable; mini- 
mum distance from front of house to front of opposite house to be 
50 feet. 
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Q)vered porches to be considered part of building. 

1 1. Plumbing. — House drain under house and $ feet outside 
to be extra heavy cast iron. Vitrified clay pipe, with proper joints, 
may be used where ordinance permits. It is recommended that 
soil and waste pipes be extra heavy cast iron or genuine wrought 
iron. Soil and waste pipes to be extended through roof. A 3-inch 
soil stack preferred where not more than two water-closets are 
placed on one stack. 

Water-closets to be porcelain and wash-down, siphon, or 
siphon-jet type, with individual flush tank. Open-front seat rec- 
ommended. Outdoor water-closets will not be accepted. Privies 
will not be accepted. Cellar water-closets not permitted except 
where supplementary to accommodations herein required. 

Access to water-closet compartments to be from hall or vesti- 
bule, never solely from a room. Plunger, pan, long-hopper, and 
range closets will not be accepted. 

Hot and cold water to be provided to all fixtures, with proper 
drains and shut-oflFs. Wooden sinks and wash trays will not be 
accepted. 

All fixtures to be separately trapped except in batteries of 
wash trays and combined sink and wash tray, where one trap is 
sufficient. 

Venting of traps to conform to approved practice, except that 
the back venting of the top or only fixture on a line is not required. 
Sink and lavatory traps to be connected direct to the vertical 
wastes, and not to floor branches. Exposed pipes preferred, and. 
when exposed, wrought iron preferred. Where possible, lines to be 
concentrated and kept from outside walls. 

12. Porches. — Desirable. To be of durable construction, 
particularly the foundations; to be restricted from encroaching on 
minimum side yard or unduly darkening rooms. 

13. Rear Entrances. — In the case of row or group houses 
there may be access to the rear through minor one-way public 
streets. Such streets to be not less than 12 feet wide; to be prop- 
erly paved, curbed, drained, and lighted. Private alleys will not be 
accepted. 

14. Roof Air Space. — In every house there shall be a mini- 
mum clear space of 8 inches between the ceiling and the roof; this 
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space to be provided with adequate waterproof openings for venti- 
lation, at both ends if practicable. 

15. Rooms, Number of. — Bathrcx)ms are not to be counted 
as rcK)ms. 

16. Stairs. — Risers to be not more than 8 inches high and 
treads to be not less than 9 inches wide. Winding stairs will not be 
accepted except in types i. 2, and 3. Not more than 2 winders will 
be allowed in series. Treads must measure at least 9 inches wide 
18 inches from rail. 

17. Ventilation. — Every room to have at least one window 
opening directly to the outer air. Two windows in each rcx^m gen- 
erally preferred; one window sufficient in small bedrooms. Each 
room to have a window area of not less than 12 square feet. 

Cross ventilation as direct as possible to be provided for all 
rooms through windows, transoms, or doors; communicating door 
recommended between front and rear bedrooms in row houses. 

Every bathroom to have window of not less than 6 square 
feet in area opening directly to the outer air. 

Every water-closet compartment to have a window of not less 
than 4K square feet in area opening directly to the outer air. A 
skylight in the roof, with an equal amount of glass area and pro- 
vided with adequate ventilators, will be accepted in lieu of such 
window, but skylights are not desirable. 

18. Windows. — Minimum area to be measured between stop 
beads. Window head to be as near ceiling as practicable. Win- 
dows may be double-hung, pivoted, or casement. If double-hung, 
upper and lower sash to be the same size. In cities with soft-coal 
smoke nuisance, minimum area to be increased. 

Window frames to be designed to accommodate screens and 
outside shutters. I n cold climates, weather strips are recommended. 

II. Special Provisions for Fypes i, 2. and 3 

In addition to complying with all general provisions, types 1. 2. and 5 are to comply 

with the following special provisions. 

Type I . Single-family house. 

Type 2. Two-family house. ("Two-tlatter." one family up- 
stairs, one down. For "double house," see "single-family house, 
semidetached.") 
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Type 3. Single-family house with rooms for not more than 
three lodgers or boarders. 

1. Arrangement. — Types i and 3 not to be over 2,}^ stories 
high. Type 2 not to be over 2 stories high. 

When detached or semidetached, types 1, 2, and 3 normally 
not to be over 3 rooms deep; when in rows or groups, not to be 
over 2 rooms deep except that the end house of row may be 3 rooms 
deep. 

2. Cellar. — To be well lighted, cross ventilated, dry, and 
paved or cemented. Minimum clear height under joists, 6 feet 
6 inches. When hot-air furnaces are used, minimum height 7 feet. 
Cellar not essential under whole house. Where climatic or soil 
conditions make cellar inadvisable it may be omitted, in which case 
adequate provision is to be made for storing fuel. Where cellar is 
omitted, house to be set up on masonry piers or walls 2 feet clear 
from ground; space to be drained, inclosed, and ventilated. 

3. Grouping. — Single-family houses of the more expensive 
type preferably to be detached houses, but may be semidetached 
or even attached in rows or groups. In other cases where land 
values permit, detached or semidetached are desirable; otherwise 
attached in rows or groups. 

4. HEATiNG.-^Provision to be made for heating houses. If 
not otherwise heated, bathroom to be heated from kitchen stove. 

5. Materials of Exterior. — Brick, terra cotta, stone, or 
concrete preferred; but wood frame clapboarded, shingled, or 
stuccoed permitted for detached or semidetached houses not over 
2>^ stories high. Party walls to be of brick, terra cotta, stone, or 
concrete. 

6. Plumbing. — Bathtub (shower is not sufficient). 
Lavatory, to be preferably in bathroom. 

Sink to be in kitchen; rim 36 inches above floor. 

Washtubs with covers, preferably two, rim 36 inches above 
floor, to be set in kitchen or in well-lighted, dry, and ventilated 
cellar. 

Water-closet to be inside the house in well-lighted and venti- 
lated compartment, with window of 4>^ square feet minimum area 
to outer air, and preferably with impervious floor not of concrete. 

7. Rooms, Height OF. — Minimum, S.feet. 
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Sloping ceilings and " knee walls" will be accepted only under 
the following conditions: Roof space above flat portion of ceiling 
to be of ample size and adequately ventilated; spaces between 
rafters of sloping portion to be adequately ventilated into roof 
space; bedroom to have greater window area and better cross ven- 
tilation than the minimum permissible for a standard flat-ceiling 
room ; bedroom to have a minimum height of 8 feet over an area of 
at least 40 squs^re feet with a minimum flat-ceiling width of 33^ feet, 
and a clear height of not less than 6 feet over an area of at 
least 80 square feet with a minimum width of 7 feet. 

8. Rooms in Attic. — As a rule, in lyi-story houses, only one 
bedroom to be provided in the attic. 

9. Rooms. Number and Use of. — In types 1 and 2: For 
higher-paid workers, five-room type preferred, with parlor, large 
kitchen. 3 bedrooms, and bathroom. Dining room and kitchenette 
may be provided in place of the large kitchen. Four-room type to 
be provided sparingly for higher-paid workers. Six-room type, 
with 4 bedrooms, or 3 bedrooms and parlor convertible into fourth 
bedroom, suited for abnormally large families only, and should be 
provided sparingly. Six-rcK)m type should normally have parlor, 
dining room, kitchen. 3 bedrooms, and bathroom. 

For lower-paid workers, four-room type desirable, with 
parlor, kitchen. 2 bedrooms, and bathr(K)m. 

Any house having more than seven rooms to be treated as 
type 3. 

In type 3. in addition to family quarters indicated above, 
single rooms for lodgers to be provided. In addition to the family 
water-closet accommodations, a water-closet compartment con- 
taining lavatory to be provided for the sole use of the lodgers. 
Lodgers to have access to their bedrooms and to their water-closet 
a>mpartment without going through rooms designed for use of 
family. 

10. Rooms. Size of. — One large bedroom to be provided, size 
10 by 12 to 12 by 14 feet. 

Small bedrooms, minimum area. 80 square feet; minimum, 
width. 7 feet. 

Parlor. 10 by 12 to 12 by 14 feet. 
Dining room, 9 by 12 to 12 bv 14 feet. 
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Kitchen (where there is no separate dining room), lo by 12 
to 12 by 14 feet. 

Kitchenette (only where there is a separate dining room), 
minimum width, 6 feet; minimum area, 70 square feet. 

III. Special Provisions for Types 4 and 5 

In addition to complying with all general provisions, types 4 and 5 must comply 

with the following special provisions. 

Type 4. Lodging house for men. 
1 Type 5. Hotel for men. 

1. Arrangement. — Provision to be made for 75 men or 
more. Height limited to 4 stories, except in large cities. 

2. Cellar. — Minimum height, 7 feet; to be well lighted, 
cross ventilated, dry, and paved or cemented. Cellar not /essential 
under whole building. Where omitted, building to be set up on 
masonry piers or walls 2 feet clear from ground; space to be 
drained, inclosed, and ventilated. 

3. Fire Protection. — If over 4 stories high, to be fireproof 
throughout. If over 3 stories high, first-floor construction to be 
fireproof. 

If over 2 stories high, a nonfireproof building the area of 
which exceeds approximately 3,000 square feet to be divided by 
fire walls of brick, terra cotta, stone, or concrete into areas not ex- 
ceeding approximately 3,000 square feet each. All openings in 
such walls to be provided with fireproof self-closing doors. 

Adequate means of egress to be provided to street or yard by 
an additional flight of stairs, or by fire tower or stair fire escape 
(fire escape less desirable). All such additional means of egress to 
be remote from the main stairs and separated therefrom and from 
the other parts of the building by walls of brick, terra cotta, stone, 
or concrete, with fireproof self-closing doors at all openings. Such 
additional means of egress to be so located that no room shall be 
more than 40 feet from a means of egress. All main egress doors 
to swing out. 

All stairs and stair halls to be not less than 3 feet wide in the 
clear and to be inclosed in walls of brick, terra cotta, stone, or con- 
crete, with firepr(K)f self-closing doors at all openings. All doors to 
stair halls to swing into stair hall without obstructing free passage. 
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Dumb-waiters and elevators will not be accepted in stair 
inclosure; they should be inclosed in fireproof shafts with fireproof 
doors, those for dumb-waiters to be self-closing. I nside cellar stairs 
to be inclosed with walls of brick, terra cotta, stone, or concrete, 
with self-closing fireproof doors. Standpipes with hose reels on 
each !1(K)r to be so located that any point can be reached with 75 
feet of hose. 

4. Heating. — Except where connected with a central plant, 
provision to be made for independent heating. 

5. Materials of Kxterior. — To be brick, terra cotta. stone, 
or concrete, except that w(K)d frame will be accepted for one- 
story buildings. 

(). Pli'.mbing. — Minimum provision: One water-closet per 
12 men; one urinal per 16 men; one lavatory per 8 men; one 
shower per 10 men; one bathtub per floor, provided there is not 
less than one per 50 men. Ratio to be increased where there are 
less than 50 men per tloor. Floor and base of toilet r(K)ms to be 
waterpr(x)f not of concrete. Suflicient water-closets to be pro- 
vided in the cellar or basement for the accommodation of engineers, 
firemen, and laundry workers. 

7. Rfx^.Ms. Height OF. — Height for public rooms, to 12 feet; 
minimum for bedrooms. 8 feet. 

8. Rooms, Number and Use of.— Kach lodger to have sepa- 
rate room. Two-men nwms not permitted. (Cubicles and dwarf 
partitions will not be accepted.^ 

Each tl(x)r to have a general bathrcxim containing required 
showers, tub. and lavatories. Each ll(K)r also to have a general 
toilet r(X)m containing required water-closets and urinals. Each of 
the two r(X)ms to have windows opening directly to the outer air, 
and to be separate but adjoining and communicating. Service 
closets with slop sinks and space for br(X)ms and pails to be pro- 
vided on each t1(x)r. 

Smoking room, reading room, billiard rcxim, physician's 
r(X)m, laundry for washing clothes, superintendent's office and ade- 
quate quarters for superintendent to be provided. Unless pro 
vided elsewhere in the community, bowling alleys to be in base- 
ment. 

Hotel (type 5) also to have dining rcx)m and cafeteria with 
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outside access thereto, and with pantry, service rooms, kitchen, 
and toilet facilities for men and women employees. An additional 
general toilet room is to be provided conveniently accessible. 

9. Rooms, Size of. — Single bedrooms to have a minimum 
area of 70 square feet and minimum width of 7 feet. 

10. Ventilation. — Bedroom doors preferably to be placed 
opposite each other and to havp transoms or slat panels. 

1 1 . Windows. — One window in each room to have minimum 
area of 1 2 square feet between stop beads. 

IV. Special Provisions for Types 6 and 7 

In addition to complying with all general provisions, types 6 and 7 must comply 

with the following special provisions. 

Type 6. Lodging house for women. 
Type 7. Hotel for women. 

1. Arrangement. — Provision to be made for 7$ to 150 
women (with less than 75 the unit is not economical; with more 
than 150 there are difficulties in management and supervision). 

Height limited to 4 stories, except in large cities. 

2. Cellar. — Minimum height, 7 feet; to be well lighted, 
cross ventilated, dry, and paved or cemented. Cellar not essential 
under whole building. Where omitted, building to be set up on 
masonry piers or walls 2 feet clear from ground; space to be 
drained, inclosed, and ventilated. 

3. Fire Protection. — If over 4 stories high, to be fireproof 
throughout. If over 3 stories high, first-floor construction to be 
fireproof. 

If over 2 stories high, a nonfireproof building the area of which 
exceeds approximately 3,000 square feet to be divided by fire walls 
of brick, terra cotta, stone, or concrete into areas not exceeding 
approximately 3,000 square feet. All openings in such walls to be 
provided with fireproof self-closing doors. Adequate means of 
egress to be provided to street or yard by an additional flight of 
stairs, or by fire tower or stair fire escape (fire escape less desirable). 
All such additional means of egress to be remote from the main 
stairs and separated therefrom and from other parts of the building 
by walls of brick, terra cotta, stone, or concrete, with fireproof self- 
closing doors at all openings. Such additional means of egress lo 
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be SO located that no room shall be more than 40 feet from a means 
of egress. All main egress doors to swing out. 

All stairs and stair halls to be not less than 3 feet wide in the 
clear and to be inclosed in walls of brick, terra cotta, stone, or con- 
crete, with fireproof self-closing doors at all openings. All doors to 
stair halls to swing into stair hall without obstructing free passage. 

Dumb-waiters and elevators will not be accepted in stair 
inclosure; they should be inclosed in fireproof shafts with fireproof 
doors, those for dumb-waiters to be self-closing. I nside cellar stairs 
to be inclosed with walls of brick, terra cotta, stone, or concrete, 
with self-closing fireproof doors. Standpipes with hose reels on 
each floor to be so located that any point can be reached with 75 
feet of hose. 

4. Heating. — Except where connected with a central heating 
plant, provision to be made for independent heating. 

5. Materials for Exterior. — To be of brick, terra cotta, 
stone, or concrete, except that wood frame will be accepted for one- 
story buildings. 

6. Plumbing. — Minimum provision: One water-closet per 
10 women, one lavatory per 6 women, one body shower per 10 
women, one bathtub per 25 women. Ratio to be increased where 
there are less than 50 women per flcx)r. Floor and base of toilet 
rooms waterproof, not of concrete. Dwarf partitions between lava- 
tories to extend at least 6 feet above the floor and have curtains. 
Sufficient water-closets to be provided in the cellar or basement 
for the accommodation of engineers, firemen, and laundry workers. 

7. Rooms, Height of.— Height for public rooms. 9 to 12 
feet: minimum for bedrooms, 8 feet. 

8. Rooms, Number and Use of. — Each lodger to have sepa- 
rate room. (Cubicles and dwarf partitions will not be accepted.) 
Rooms for two women not permitted. Each floor to have a gen- 
eral bathroom containing required body showers, tub. and lava- 
tories. Each floor also to have a general toilet room containing re- 
quired water-closets. Each of these two rcwms to have windows 
opening directly to the outer air. and to be separate, but adjoining 
and communicating. Service closet, with slop sink and space for 
brooms and pails to be provided on each floor. 

First floor to have matron's office so placed as to oversee the 
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single entrance and access to sleeping quarters; to have reception 
parlors or alcoves (one for every 20 women), or large parlor with 
furniture arranged for privacy in conversation; also assembly hall 
with movable partitions and set stage. 

Kitchenette, sitting room, and sewing room to be provided on 
at least alternate room floors. Matron's quarters, physician's 
room, and infirmary, laundry in which lodgers can wash their 
clothes, and trunk room to be provided. 

Hotel (type 7) also to have dining room and cafeteria, with 
outside access thereto, with pantry, service rooms, kitchen, and 
toilet facilities for employees. An additional toilet room is to be 
provided conveniently accessible. 

9. Rooms, Size of. — Single bedrooms to have a minimum 
area of 70 square feet and minimum width of 7 feet. 

10. Ventilation. — Bedroom doors preferably to be placed 
opposite each other, and to have transoms or slat panels. 

11. Windows. — One window in each room to have minimum 
area of 12 square feet between stop-beads. 

V. Special Provisions for Type 8 

Type 8. Tenement house (including flats or apartments), a 
building occupied in whole or in part by three or more families. 

Tenement and apartment houses are considered generally un- 
desirable and will be accepted only in cities where, because of high 
land values, it is clearly demonstrated that single and two-family 
houses can not be economically provided, or where there is in- 
sistent local demand for this type of multiple housing. In any case, 
they will be accepted only where the Bureau of Industrial Housing 
and Transportation is convinced that local conditions require or 
justify their use. They must conform in general to local building 
ordinances, to the general provisions of these standards, and to 
other special provisions to be issued by the Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and I ransportation. 

VI. Special Provisions for Type 9 

In addition to complying with all general provisions, buildings of type 9 niusi 

comply with the following special provisions. 

Type Q. Boarding house. Where more than 3 and less than- 
25 rooms for lodgers are provided, building to be classed as board- 
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ing house. If 3 lodgers or less, building to be classed as type 3; 
if 25 or more, to be classed as type 4, 5,6, or 7. 

1 . Access. — Lodgers to have access to their bedrooms and to 
their water-closet compartments and bathrooms without going 
through rooms designed for use of family. Separate outside en- 
trance for lodgers recommended. 

2. Arrangement. — Not to be over 3 stories high. Not to 
be over 2 rooms deep, except that the end house of rows may be 
3 rooms deep. 

3. Cellar. — To be well lighted, cross ventilated, dry, and 
paved or cemented. Minimum clear height under joists, 7 feet. 
Cellar not essential under whole house; where omitted, house to be 
set up on masonry piers or walls 2 feet clear from ground ; space to 
be drained, inclosed, and ventilated. 

4. Fire Protection. — If frame, not to be over 2 stories high. 
If over 2 stories high, adequate means of egress to be provided to 
street or yard by an additional flight of stairs, or by (ire tower or 
stair fire escape (fire escape least desirable). All such additional 
means of egress to be remote from the main stairs and separated 
therefrom and from the other parts of the building by walls of 
brick, terra cotta. stone, or concrete, with firepr(K)f self-closing 
doors at all openings. Such additional means of egress to be so 
located that no room shall be more than 40 feet from a means of 
egress. 

All stairs and stair halls to be not less than 3 feet wide in the 
clear and to be inclosed in walls of brick, terra cotta, stone, or con- 
crete, with firepr(x)f self-closing doors at all openings. 

Dumb-waiters and elevators will not be accepted in stair in- 
closure: they should be inclosed in fireproof shafts with fireproof 
d(X)rs. those for dumb-waiters to be self-closing. 

5. Heating. — Except where connected with a central plant, 
provision to be made for independent heating. 

6. Materials of Walls. — Brick, terra cotta, stone, or con- 
crete preferred, but wckkI frame clapboarded. shingled, or stuccoed 
permitted for detached or semidetached houses not over 2 stories 
high. 

7. Plumbing. — Family living quarters to have: 
Bathtub (shower is not sufficient). 
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Lavatory, to be preferably in bathroom. 

Sink to be in kitchen; rim 36 inches above floor. 

Washtubs with covers, preferably two, rim 36 inches above 
floor, to be set in kitchen or in well-lighted, dry, and ventilated cellar. 

Water-closet to be inside the house in well lighted and venti- 
lated compartment, with window of ^yi square feet minimum area 
to outer air, and preferably with impervious floor not of concrete. 

In addition to above, a water-closet compartment containing 
lavatory to be provided for the sole use of the lodgers. Floor and 
base of toilet rooms to be waterproof, not of concrete. 

The following minimum provisions to be made: 

For men, 1 bathtub per 24 lodgers, 1 water-closet, and 1 lava- 
tory per 8 lodgers, I shower per 10 lodgers; for women, 1 bathtub 
per 16 lodgers, 1 body shower per 10 lodgers, 1 lavatory per 5 
lodgers, i water-closet per 8 lodgers. Dwarf partitions between 
lavatories for women to extend at least 6 feet above the floor and 
have curtains. 

8. Rooms, Height of. — Minimum, 8 feet. 

9. Rooms in Attic. — No lodgers' rooms in attic accepted. 

10. Rooms, Number and Use of. — Each lodger to have sei>- 
arate room. Rooms for two lodgers not permitted. (Cubicles and 
dwarf partitions will not be accepted.) Building to contain more 
than 3 and less than 25 rooms for lodgers. In addition to living 
quarters for one family, lodgers' bathrooms and toilet rooms con- 
taining showers, tubs, lavatories, and water-closets to be provided; 
preferably, bathroom containing showers, tub, and lavatories to be 
separate but adjoining and communicating with water-closet com- 
partment. One of each such rooms preferably on each floor. Each 
of these two rooms to have windows opening directly to the outer 
air. Lodgers to have a common room, also dining room; the latter 
to be located near family kitchen; the common room to be con- 
veniently accessible from the outside. 

1 1. Rooms, Size of. — Single bedrooms for lodgers to have a 
minimum area of 70 square feet and minimum width of 7 feet. 
Size of common room and dining room each to be proportionate to 
the number of boarders. 

12. Ventilation. — Bedroom doors preferably to be placed 
opposite each other and to have transoms or slat panels. 
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VIII 
ZONING 

THH earlier edition of this book contained a section provid- 
ing for the establishment of residence districts in a commu- 
nity by a simple method through which the majority of the 
properly owners in the district affected, petitioned the local 
authorities for the establishment of such a district. 

Since the first edition was published in 1914 much has hap- 
pened in America in the progress of the movement for the Zoning 
or Districting of cities. Until a feW years ago some lawyers be- 
lieved that the courts would not sustain laws which imposed dif- 
ferent requirements as to height and use of buildings and size of 
open spaces in different parts of the same city; for, this is in 
essence what Zoning does. With the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the famous Hadacheck case (239 U. S. 394) the 
whole question has been put on a different basis. There is now no 
shadow of doubt as to the legal validity of laws of this kind; for, 
the Court of last resort has affirmed in unmistakable terms the 
propriety of such legislation as a legitimate exercise of the police 
power of the State. 

Since the enactment of the New York City Law in 1916. the 
states of California, Illinois, Iowa, New Jersey and New York 
have passed general laws permitting their cities- to adopt Zoning 
schemes, and Oakland and Fresno in California. Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, Newark. Jersey City, Rochester, N. Y., Niagara Falls, 
Detroit. Omaha, and St. Louis have appointed Commissions to 
work out such plans. 

The following cities have either adopted Zoning Regulations 
or are at work upon them: Berkeley. Los Angeles. .Milwaukee. 
.Minneapolis, Newark. New ^'ork. Omaha. Ottawa. Philadelphia. 
Sacramento. St. Louis, and Washington, D. C. 

It is thus seen that a number of cities and slates have adopted 
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Zoning ordinances. Under these, the cities have been divided in 
some cases into very minute districts in which different regulations 
exist as to the heights of buildings and their use, viz., whether for 
residence purposes or factory purposes or for business purposes, 
etc. ; in some cases also as to size of open spaces and percentage of 
lot that may be occupied. 

Such ordinances when adopted have invariably been only as 
a result of careful and minute painstaking inquiry through a year 
or more by a. local Commission which has gone into the question of 
local values with the very greatest care; for, naturally in setting 
boundaries of this kind and forbidding the use of property for cer- 
tain purposes outside of such boundaries it is essential that the 
boundaries should be fixed only upon the most accurate knowledge 
of conditions and tendencies. 

For these reasons with the general coming into vogue of 
Zoning laws, it has seemed better to omit from the text of the 
Model Housing Law in this edition the section for the establishment 
of residence districts. 

It may be, however, that there are some communities which, 
though not yet ready for a complete Zoning law, would be greatly 
advantaged by the power to establish Residential Districts, For 
the benefit of these communities it has been thought wise to append 
to this chapter the provisions for the establishment of Residential 
Districts (Section 9, Model Law — ist edition). It is suggested 
that this be added to the Model Law as Section 1 1 and change the 
numbers of Section 1 1 and 12 to 12 and 13. It is as follows: 

§11. Residence Districts.* Whenever the owners of 
record of two thirds or more of the linear frontage of one 
side^ or street-frontage of any block shall by written peti- 
tion to the common council duly signed and acknowledged. 
ask that such side or street-frontage of said block be desig- 
nated as a "residence district,'* and the common council 
shall approve of such petition, such side or street-frontage 
of said block shall thereupon become a "residence dis- 
trict," and shall continue to be such until such time as a 
like petition asking that $uch side or street-frontage of 
said block cease to be a "residence district" shall be pre- 
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sented to the common council and be approved by them. 
Except as otherwise provided in section thirty, no build- 
ing other than a private-dwelling or two-family dwelling* 
shall hereafter be erected or altered or converted to be so 
occupied on any lot abutting on such street-frontage so 
long as it continues to be a "residence district." Such 
written consents shall be filed in the health department 
and shall be public records. A "block" for the purposes 
of this section is a property division containing one or 
many lots and bounded by three or more streets.* 

Note i : This is somewhat novel in American Explana- 
practice. It is an attempt to protect residence dis- J^q 
tricts from the invasion of commercial and other 
non-residence uses. The novel feature is that it is 
done by statute rather than by covenant. It is an 
attempt, therefore, to apply to America the European 
practice of establishing by regulation various dis- 
tricts or zones for different purposes, which is so . 
vital a feature of most intelligent schemes of city 
planning. The plan which has been developed is 
believed to be especially applicable to American con- 
ditions. Its chief points are: 

1. The request for restriction of use arises with 
the owners of the major part (two-thirds) of the 
property affected by the restriction. 

2. It provides for a hearing before the local legis- 
lative body, thus giving every citizen his day in 
court, and requires the approval of the local authori- 
ties before the scheme becomes effective. 

3. It provides a flexible scheme by which the re- 
strictions can be removed at any time by the same 
method under which they were originally established. 

4. It makes the unit one side of a block thus limit- 
ing the area of " betterment" or depreciation to reas- 
onable limits. 

5. It does not stand in the way of the commercial 
development of the city or even of a neighborhcKxl in 
view of the smallness of the unit adopted. It permits 
business on one side of a street, residences on the other. 

6. It excludes from within a residence district those 
classes of buildings which can be readily shown to be 
objectionable to the occupants of a residence district 
and to affect adversel> property values. 
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Note 2: The diagram below shows how the plan 
would work out. 

Taking the block A B C D, let us assume that three 
sides AB, BC and CD are established as "residence 
districts"; the remaining side AD, located on an 
avenue where business has already got a strong foot- 
hold and where business buildings are the only prac- 
tical development, is not made a residence district. 

Note j: It is to be noted that under this section 
everything is excluded from a residence district ex- 
cept private dwellings and two-family houses and 
certain rear buildings on the back of the lot used in 
connection with them, as private garages, stables, and 
so forth. (See Section 30.) But no public garage or 
public stable, no apartment house ur tenement house, 
no factory, loft, office building, store or shop, hotel or 
church can be erected there without the consent of 
two-thirds of the owners affected. 
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There is a point of danger that provisions of Zoning laws may 
establish lower standards as to percentage of lot that may be 
occupied, as to limitation of height and as to size of courts, rear 
yards, side yards and other open spaces; for, zoning laws fre- 
quently deal with these latter considerations. For this reason 
Section ijS dealing with Laws Repealed has been so worded that 
where there is conflict between the standards of the housing law 
and a Zoning regulation, the higher standard shall always prevail 
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In some cases it may well be that the higher standard will be 
found in the Zoning regulation, whereas, in other cases it will be 
found in the housing law. Under the scheme outlined in Section 
1 58 no matter where it is found, the higher standard will always 
prevail. 

In most states before the local authorities can adopt a Zoning 
ordinance or regulation it is necessary to obtain power from the 
state legislature. While it may be in some states that a specific 
grant of power of this kind is not needed, it is the part of wisdom 
to obtain it; for, the right to adopt regulations discriminating be- 
tween different sections of a city, and to say that a building on 
one street may be used as a factory but that a building one block 
away cannot be so used; or that a building on one street may be 
erected to a height of 100 feet while one only a block away may 
go only to a height of 60 feet, are still somewhat novel questions 
in this country. 

It is best to be on the safe side. It can do no harm to get a 
grant of power to do this specific thing, viz., to discriminate and 
provide different regulations for different parts of the same city. 
For this reason there is appended herewith a Model Zoning Ena- 
bling Act. It is practically a verbatim copy of the Enabling Act 
passed in New York State in 1917 based upon the law enacted 
originally for the city of New York and later extended to the 
entire state. 

Persons seeking Zoning legislation will do well to adhere 
closely to this model. While it has not as yet been tested in court 
it has been carefully drawn by those who have given great atten- 
tion to the subject and is believed to be adequate in all respects. 
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ZONING ENABLING ACT 

An Act 

To empower cities to regulate and limit the height and use of 
buildings and to regulate and determine the size and area of 
yards, courts and other open spaces and for said purpxjse to 
divide the city into districts. 

The People of the State of represented in 

Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section i . Each city in the state is hereby empowered to reg- 
ulate and limit the height and bulk of buildings hereafter erected 
and to regulate and determine the area of yards, courts and other 
open spaces, and for said purpose to divide the city into districts. 
Such regulations shall be uniform for €ach class of buildings 
throughout any district, but the regulations in one or more dis- 
tricts may differ from those in other districts. Such regulations 
shall be designed to secure safety from fire and other dangers and 
to promote the public health and welfare, including, so far as con- 
ditions may permit, provision for adequate light, air and conveni- 
ence of access, and shall be made with reasonable regard to the 
character of buildings erected in each district, the value of land and 
the use to which it may be put, to the end that such regulations 
may promote public health, safety and welfare and the most 
desirable use for which the land of each district may be adapted 
and may tend to conserve the value of buildings and enhance the 
value of land throughout the city. 

Section 2. Each city is also empowered to regulate and re- 
strict the location of trades and industries and the location of 
buildings, designed for specified uses, and for said purposes to 
divide the city into districts and to prescribe for each such district 
the trades and industries that shall be excluded or subjected to spe- 
cial regulation and the uses for which buildings may not be erected 
or altered. Such regulations shall be designed to promote the pub- 
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lie health, safety and general welfare and shall be made with rea- 
sonable consideration, among other things, to the character of the 
district, its peculiar suitability for particular uses, the conservation 
of property values and the direction of building development, in 
accord with a well considered plan. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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Balcony Fire-escapes 
second means of egress 51, 127 179, 258 
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Cleanliness of Dwellings loi 220 

Closet 
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Damage 
to dwellings 6 62 

Dampness 
provision for ventilation and protec- 
tion from 44, 125 162, 257 

Damp-proofing 

of foundation walls 44. 125 

of lowest floor 44> 125 

Dangerous Buildings 
proceedings relative to 1 12, 113 

Dangerous Businesses 108 

Decisions 

Health Department vs. Rector 98 
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Definition 
of certain words 2 (20) 

Definitions ... 2 

Department Charged with the En- 
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definition 2 (9) 

Diagrams 
model housing law. explanation of 22 

Dirt 

accumulations of, forbidden 101 220 

Discretionary Power 
in modifying provisions of act forbidden 7 62 

Diseases 
See Contact Diseases 

Distance 
between two buildings 295 

Districts 
See Residence Districts 

Door 
sash, equivalent of window 40 157 
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at bottom of shafts and courts 126 258 
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cross-ventilation 31 134 
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See also House Drains 
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See Two-Family DwMng 
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Dwellings (Continued) 

occupation of new, altered or con- 
verted, without certificate of com- 
pliance unlawful 141, 142 266, 26S 

occupied without certificate of com- 
pliance to be vacated 142 268 

rear 29 1 27 

repair of 97 216 

to be cleaned to satisfaction of health 
officer loi 220 
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Dwellings Hereafter Erected 20-62 71-196 

Dwellings Moved 5 61 

discretionary power in case of 5 61 

Earthenware 
house drains, prohibited •49» 78 173, 20s 

Easement Agreement 
arrangement for side yards 24 95. i03 

Eaves 2(16), 24 50,51,107 

Eaves and Cornices 
overhanging side yards 24 107 

Effect 
lime when act takes 1 59 2H6 

Egress 127 258 
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means of, in case of fire, 51, 52, 53,80, 8 1, 115, 127, 179,184,187,206 

128, 129 207, 239, 258, 260 
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roof 53,81, 129 187, 207, 260 
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rooms 5 ». '27 179. 2yS 

second means of, in Class B multiple- 
dwellings must be directly accessible 
to public hall 5 1. 127 179, 258 

second means of, may be balcony fire- 
escapes, additional inside or outside 
stairs, fire tower 51, 127 179. 2>8 

superintendent of buildings shall order 
such additional means of, as may be 
necessary 128 260 

superintendent of buildings shall re- 
quire proper means of, in case of ex- 
isting multiple dwellings 127 2s8 

two separate means of, to extend from 
entrance floor to roof 51. 127 179.258 

Elevator 

shafts to be firc-resistive 58, 84 193, 207 

shafts to have fire-resistive doors 58, 84 193, 207 
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FlltVATORS 5^, 84 195, 207 

in weii-hoie of stairs prohibited 58 19) 

separated from stairs by fire>resistive 
walls 58, 84 19^ 207 

Elizabeth Group Houses 24 109 

Enacting Clause 
of model housing law 27 

Enforcement 15^ 279 

mayor to designate official for 15) 280 

of act. State Board of Health may ex- 
amine into 10 67 

of housing laws 6 

of supplementary provisions 7 6^ 

records to be kept by enforcing official.. i^^ 280 

English Law 
height of buildings 21 80 

Entrance 
outside, to cellar or lowest story re- 
quired 61 196 

Entrance Floor 
See hUhfr, Entrance 

Entrance Halls 57 iq) 

See also Halh. Entrance 

Entry 
right of I S6 28^ 

Eviction 
of tenant for non-compliance with act . 111.14^ 2)0.274 

Excavation 
depth of, under entrance floor 44 162 

Excelsior 
storage of, forbidden ... 107 226 

False Swearing 
deemed perjury 140 26) 

Families 
number of, to be registered in health 
department 

Feathers 
storage of, forbidden . . 

Federal Government Standards 
relation of rear yard to height of build- 
ings 

F E H) 
storage of, forbidden ... 

Filing 
of agent's name for service of process 
of certified copy of judgment . 
of lis pendens 
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107 
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Filing (Continued) 

of names and addressses of owner and 
lessee, number of apartments, num- 
ber of rooms in each apartment and 
number of families 148 276 

of plans, specifications, plat of lot, 

statement of ownership, etc 140 26) 

Filth 
accumulations of, forbidden 101 220 

Fines 

for violation of act 143 269 

lien upon property 143 269 

Fire 

dwellings damaged by 6 62 

meansof egress in case of. . . 51,52,53,80,81,115 179,184,187,206, 

127, 128, 129 207, 239, 258, 260 
space around plumbing pipes to be 

made air-tight to prevent spread of ...... .49, 78 173, 205 

Fire Commissioner 
permit required for storage of com- 
bustible materials IC7 226 

Fire-escape 
balconies, covers over openings in, 

prohibited 52, 80 

balconies, lowest, to have drop-ladder 

or stairs 52, 80, 127 

balconies on top floor to be provided 

with stairs or ladder to roof 52, 80 

balconies, openings for stairways in . . . 52, 80, 127 

balconies, width of 52, 8c, 127 

balcony, second means of egress 5 '. 127 

stairways 52, 5 3, 80, 8 1 , 1 27, 1 29 

Fire-escapes 52,80, 114 

existing, not to be extended or relo- 
cated except on approval of superin- 
tendent of buildings 127 

existing, to be made to conform to cer- 
tain requirements 127 

existing, to have safe means of egress 
from yard or court to street, alley, 
or adjoining premises 127 

in courts forbidden 52, 80 

incumbrance of 1 14 

located on each story . 52, 80 

may project beyond building line 52, 80 

must be constructed to sustain safe 

load 52, 80 

obstruction of access to, forbidden .... 52, 80, 127 

outside open, of iron, stone or concrete 

required 52, 80, 127 

outside stairs in lieu of 52, 80 

painting oi 52, 80, 1 14 
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Fire-escapes (Continued) 

superintendent of buildings shall re- 
quire proper, in case of existing mul- 
tiple-dwellings 127 2^H 

supplementar>' regulations of superin- 
tendent of buildings to govern con- 
struction of S2, 80 184.206 

to be kept in good repair 1 14 259 

Fire Hazard 

and high pressure service 21 79 

high buildings 21 78. 79 

Fire Limits 
construction of words. ... 2 (20) ^5 

Fire Marshal 
to enforce certain provisions 107, 1 53 226, 280 

FiRF PRfcVENTION 

municipal authorities may enact sup- 
plementary ordinances relative to 7 62 

FlRFPR(X>F 

See htrt-rtsiitiie 

FiRF PROTFCTION 50-^2 I78-I96 

joint conference on fire tests 2 (20) S4. ^6 

FlRt-RfcSISTIVF 

doors to elevator shaft and dumb- 
waiters. 58,84 19). 2cr7 

dwelling, definition 2(17) 51 

dwellings, when required so. 7Q 178. 206 

enclosure of stair halls S(> i*)o 

scuttles or bulkheads in roof s\, ^^^i. 129 187. 207. 2iyo 

self-<losing doors in halls 5<) iqo 

shafts for elevators and dumb-waiters 58. 84 19^. 207 

stair halls . S5 i8<) 

FlKF-RFSISTIVfc DWELLINC 2(17) SI 

definition of 2 (17) si 

when required So 178 

FiRE-RFSISTIVfc DWELIINCS 7*) 2Cl6 

FlRt-KFSISTIVE MaIFRIAL 

definition of 2 (20) 54, 56 

FiRK I OWFR 

second means of egress si, 127 17*). 2s8 

FiRt Lnderwriters' Blii DiNt; Code 2(17) 52 

Fiats 

included i Class A multiple-dwellings 2 ()) ^4 

Fl<K)R 

area of rooms 

basement and cellar, tn be vsaier-tight 

beneath and around water-closets and 

sinks to be kept in go<KJ order and 

painted . 

3W 
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Floor (Continued) 

butler's pantry 122 246 

entrance, air-space under, to be en- 
closed 44 162 

entrance, depth of excavation under 44 162 

entrance, elevation of, above ground 44 162 

lowest, damp-proofing and water- 
proofing of 44* 125 162, 257 

to be kept clean 101 220 

water on each 98 217 

water-closet compartment, to be 
water-proof 47. 78, 124 166, 205, 246 

Floors, Stair Hall 
See Halls, Stair 

Flush Tanks 
to be provided for new water-closets 1 24 246 

Foundation Walls 
damp-proofmg and water-proofing of 44, 125 162, 257 

Frame 
See IVooden 

Front 

buildings and rear, space between 29 12^ 

line uniformity, and set-backs 21 77. 82 

Front of Lot 
definition 2 (9) 4) 

Front; Rear; and Depth of Lot 2(9) 45 

Front Yards 
See Yards 

Frontage on Street 29 127-130 

Furnished-room Houses 
included in Class B multiple-dwellings 2 ()) 3> 

Garages 

and rear yard requirements 23 92 

permitted at rear of lot 29, 30 125, 126. 130 

public prohibited 30 1 30 

relation to rear dwelling prohibition 29 129 

Garbage 

accumulations of, forbidden 101 220 

receptacles for 105 22) 

Geesf. 

keeping of, in dwellings or on premises 
of multiple-dwellings prohibited 106 22^ 

GhNFRAL Provisions 1-12 27-68 

General Toilet Room 

separate water-closet compartments in . . 37, 76, 78 147. 204, 205 

supplemental to required water-closets 

not prohibited 47, 78, 92 166, 20s. 2 1 1 

Goat 

keeping of, in dwellings or on premises 
of multiple-dwellings prohibited loS 22s 
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sccnoN rAGB 

Governor 

may request State Board of Health to 
examine into and report on enforce- 
ment of act lo 67 

Grading 

of areas, courts and yards 4s 164 

Grfat Britain 

height limitation in England 21 80 

lightingand ventilation practice in H7 

Group Houses 24 109 

Gymnasiums 

windows in rooms used for 31 1^2 

Habitation 

basement rooms occupied for living 

purposes to be fit for human 4^ 94 

dwellings unfit for human, to be va- 
cated 112 

new and converted dwellings occupied 
without certificate of compliance 
deemed unfit for 141, 142 

Hail, Prescott F 62 

Hails 

additional, to be constructed in accor- 
dance with provisions of Article II 74 

entrance 54. 57 

entrance, access from, to street or alley 

through yard ^7 

entrance, construction of 54. 57 

entrance, width of S7 

public, and stairs 54. ^^ 

public, construction of 57. 74. ^* 

public, definition 2(10) 

public, lighting and ventilation of 

vS, 75. 90, Qi, 121 

public, second means of egress must be 
directly accessible to . . si. 127 

public, size of windows in ^9. 75 

public, skylights in jq, 77. 12 1 

public, transom, windows or doors to. 
from paint, oil. drug and liquor 
stores forbidden ukS 

public, width of 54. 57. ^^ 

recessed, deemed separate hall. ^H 

stair, construction of . . . 54. 55. ^7. 74. 85 

stair, definition 2(11) 

stair, fire-resistive SS 

stair, fire-resistive enclosure of ^6 

stair, fire-resistive self-closing doors in s6 

stair, lightingand ventilation of. 40, 75,90.01. 121 

stair, size of windows 40. 7s 

stair, transoms in, forbidden . . s(> 

stair, width of 54. 57. H^ 

to be kept clean. . 10 1 
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Hay 
storage of, forbidden 107 226 

Health 
storage of articles dangerous to, for- 
bidden 107 226 

things dangerous or detrimental to 112 234 

Health Department 

construction of words 2 (20) t,^ 

versus Rector 98 218 

Health Department or Officer 

actions of, to be regarded as judicial 144 271 

additional powers conferred on, by act 154 2H2 

approval of changes in plans by 140 26^ 

costs, expenses or disbursements of, in 

removal of nuisance to be paid by 

owner or person violating act, order 

or notice 143 269 

definition 5^ 

dwellings to be cleaned to satisfaction 

of loi 220 

examination and approval of plans and 

specifications by 140 26^ 

filing of lis pendens by . 147 275 

filing of plans, specifications and state- 
ments for construction, alteration or 

conversion of dwellings in 140 26^ 

injunction against, not to be granted 

except upon three days' notice 157 284 

inspection of dwellings by 155 282 

may fix time for compliance with act 11 67 

may institute proceedings 144 271 

may order and make repairs 113 2 ^6 

may order cutting in of windows and 

skylights or other improvements 121 244 

may order dwellings to be vacated and 

may revoke same or extend time for 

vacation 112 2^4 

may require all-night lighting of public 

halls 91 210 

may require artificial day lighting of 

public halls 91 210 

may require concreting of courts, 

areas and yards 45 164 

may require janitor, housekeeper, or 

other responsible person to live in 

multiple-dwelling 109 22S 

may require kalsominingor painting of 

walls and ceilings of interior rooms 103 222 

may require open plumbing in new 

dwellings 49 '7^ 

may require plastering of cellar ceilings 125 2^7 

may require renewal of paint or white- 
wash on cellar walls and ceilings 95 2\^ 

may require renewal of paint or white- 
wash on walls of court 102 221 
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Health Department or Officer 

(Continued) 
may vacate infected or uninhabitable 

dwellings 112 2^4 

may vacate unlawful dwellings. . . 4. 142 60. 268 

not required to give undertaking 157 2H4 

not to he liable for costs in actions 

brought under the act 144 271 

penalty for violation of order or notice 

of 14) 2^K) 

powers conferred by act on, additional 1 ^4 2K2 

preliminary injunction against 157 2K4 

privy vaults, school-sinks and water- 
closets to be removed and place dis- 
infected under direction of health 
officer 124 246 

registry of agent's name in 140 277 

registry of owner's name and descrip- 
tion of property in 148 276 

revocation of approval or permit by 140 26 j 

right of entry given IS^) 284 

service of notices and orders of . . 1^0 278 

service of summons in actions brought 

by . I S I 278 

shall enforce provisions of act . . . is5 279 

shall file certified copy of judgment in 

office of county clerk 146 275 

shall index names and addresses filed. 1^2 279 

to approve plans and specifications for 
construction, alteration or conver- 
sion of dwellings 140 2<)j 

todetermine number of catch-basins. . kk) 2I() 

to determine practicability of sewer 

and water connections i) t)S 

to determine size, number, construc- 
tion and maintenance of cisterns and 
wells. Og 2i() 

to determine size of skylights 77 204 

to enforce act . ... \s\ 279 

to grant certificate of compliance. . 141 2<iO 

to prescribe conditions under which 
certain animals may be kept on 
premises with dwelling. io() 22^ 

when, may make repairs 115 2\b 

written consent of. to be obtained be- 
fore letting lodgings 111 2)o 

written permit of, necessary for con- 
struction or maintenance of water- 
closets in cellar 47.02 166,211 

written permit of, necessary for occu- 
pation of basement rooms for living 
purposes (^ 2 1 ) 

Health O^FlCFR 
construction of words. . 2(20) \\ 

discretion of, as to lodgers, roomers 

and boarders. 1 11 2\o 
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Health Officer (Continued) 

party to easement agreement 24 95. »04 

See also Health Depatiment 

Height 2 (14), 21,71 49,7^,200 

definition 2 (14) 49 

high buildings, shadows cast by 21 80, 81 

limitation, and zoning laws 21 77.78 

of apartment houses limited 21, 23 77. 78. 9)»94 

of basement rooms 44>94 162, 2n 

of courts 25 11^ 

of dwellings in Chicago 50 179 

of dwellings proportionate to width of 

street 21,71 75.200 

of rooms 34» 74 1 39, 141, 20a 

Height OF Buildings 
commission's report 21 78, 79 

High Buildings 
and fire hazard 21 78, 79 

High Rooms 
advantages of 34 1 39 

Hinged Sash 2 (12) 46 

Hooks 
movable, allowed on scuttles and bulk- 
heads 1 29 260 

Hopper Closets 
long, prohibited 49, 78, 124 173, 205. 246 

Horse 
not to be kept on premises except 
under conditions prescribed by 
health officer 106 22s 

Hospitals 
included in Class B multiple-dwellings 2 (3) 34 

Hotel 2 (4) ^6 

definition 2 (4) 30 

Hotels 

and side yard requirements 24 108 

exempted from rear yard provisions 22 83 

included in Class B multiple-dwellings 2 (3) 34 

in residence districts 24 ioq 

inside bath rooms in 37 148, 149, 1 \o 

relation of Zoning Act to 21 76 

ventilation and lighting of public 

halls 37. 38, 39 I so- 1 ^6 

House 
construction of word 2 (20) S3 

House Drains 
tile or earthenware, prohibited 49. 78 173. 205 

Housekeeper 
when necessary 109 22S 
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Houses 
continuous rows or terraces of, on 
different size lots 394, 303, 303. 304, 

305, 328-354 

detached, on different size lots 394-302. 305-327 

double 2 32 

semi-detached 2 33 

two main groups 394 

Housing 

methods for providing good 6, 7 

Housing Evils 

extent of 16 

legislation effective remedy for 5,6, 7 

present 5 

Housing Law 

an ideal 3^.55^ 

difference between, and tenement 

house law 14, 15, 16 

difficulty of preparing 20 

effort to secure model tenement house 

law instead of, sometimes wise 2) 

ideal H7. 5^H 

ideal, consideration of 2 j 

inadequacy of short 21 

model, adaptation to local conditions 21 

model, application of 27 

model, arguments against 293 

model, caution to those using « . . . 3). 24 

model, changes in, generally disastrous 3 ), 24 

model, changes in, necessary to pro- 
hibit courts and shafts ))8. ))9 

model, classification of provisions of 21 

model, effect of on building operations 29) 

model, enacting clause 27 

model, explanation of notes, diagrams, 

concessions, and variations in 22. 23 

model, how to use 19-24 

model, importance of following strictly 22, 2). 24 

model, no modification of 7 62 

model, practicability of 293 

model, purpose of 19, 20 

model, scope of 12 14, 1 5. 16. 20, 68 

model, title of 27 

Housing Laws 1 1-16 

basis for, in United States 19 

local variations in u). 20 

Housing Legislation 

aim of housing reformer 14. 1 s. i<> 

Housing Problem 

conditions constituting 4. s 

many sided 4, 7 
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SECTION 

HowsiNC Problem (Continued) 

report of Mayor of Boston 62 197 

solution of, dependent on conception 

of housing reform 3 

types of buildings included in 1 ), 14, 1 5. 16 

Housing Problems in America 62 197, 2)3 

(National Housing Association Publications) 

Housing Reform 

incentive to take up 5 

results test of methods in 7 

through attractive houses ^ 

building code 11. 12 

cheap houses ^ 

development of Garden Cities 5 

education 5 

example 5 

intelligent city planning ^ 

legislation 3-7. 11-16 

more houses 4 

rapid transit 3. 4» 5 

stimulation of country life 5 

tenement house legislation 12. 1 ), 14 

wise management 5 

Housing Reform. By Lawrence Veiller 55.62 

Housing Reform through Legislation j-7 

How TO Use the Model Law 19-24 

Human Habitation * 
See Habitation 

Ideal Housing Law, An )37-3iJ9 

Imprisonment 

for violation of act 143 269 

Improvements 

compulsory 120-129 240-260 

health department may order and make. 1 13, 121 236, 244 

Incumbrance 

of fire-escapes 114 239 

scuttles, bulkheads, ladders and stairs 

to be kept free from 1 1 5, 129 239. 260 

Indexing Names 152 279 

Infected and Uninhabitable Dwell- 
ings to be Vacated 112 2)4 

Infected Houses 

proceedings for vacation of 112 234 

JNFLl INZA 

its relation to lodger evil .111 2^1 

Injunction; Undertaking 157 284 
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Innir Courts 21 82 

See also Ciyurts 

Insidi- Bath Rcwms for Apartmlnf Huusfcs. ^7 150, 151 

Insioi- Baih K(x)ms Prohibitld 
discussion of 37 147, 148. 149, 150 

Insidf Stairs 
See Stain 

Inspection ot DwhiLiNos 1^^ 282 

Inspector ot- Buildincs 

construction of words *2 (20) 55 

existing fire-escapes not to be extended 

or relocated except on approval of 127 2s8 

may require hinged scuttles. 129 261 

powers conferred by act on. additional 1 54 282 

prohibited from issuing permit . . . . 140 2(m 

shall order such additional means of 

egress as may be necessary 128 261 

shall require proper means of egress in 

case of existing multiple-dwellings. . 127 258 

supplementary regulations of, to gov- 
ern construction of fire-escapes 52,80 184, jiib 

to enforce certain provisions of act . in 279 

Intakes 

See Air-intakfi 

Interior Lot 
definition. . .2 (8) 43 

See also /.o/ 

Interior Rooms 
See Rixyms 

Jails 

included in Class B multiple-dwellings 2(5) 35 

size of cells in . . .33 136.137.138 

Janitor OR Housi- KM- PtR 109 228 

Joint CoNHRENCF on KiRE JEsrs. . 2(20) 54. 5^ 

JriK.MENT 

copy of, to be filed in County Clerk's 

office 146 275 

to establish penalty as lien 146 275 

Jldicial 

actions of health officer to be regarded 

as 144 271 

Jlnk 

storage and handling of, forbuldon loO 22s 

Km s<)minin<, 
of walls and ceilings 103 222 
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Key-locks 
to be removed from roof bulkheads 
and scuttles 139 261 

Kitchenette Apartments 

included in Class A multiple-dwellings 2 (3) 34 

social disdvantage of 33 13^ 

unsuitable for children 33 13^ 

Kitchenettes 
size of 33 136. 137. M^ 

Ladders 
leading to roof bulkheads or scuttle. . 53,81,115, 187,307,230.260 

129 
to scuttle or bulkheads to be easily 

accessible to all occupants 1 1 5, 129 2 39, 261 

to scuttle or bulkhead to be kept free 
from incumbrance 115, 129 239, 261 

Lake 
definition 2 (2 1 ) 57 

Law of "Ancient Lights" 
height limitation in England 21 80 

Laws 
See /let; English Law: Housing Law; 
Tenement House Law 

Laws Based on Model Law vi 

Laws Existing 
dwellings to conform with 8 6> 

Laws Repealed 1 58 2%s 

Leaders 
rain, necessary 97 216 

Leaky Roofs 97 216 

Lease 
cancellation of tenant's for non-com- 
pliance with regulation 111 230. 231 

Legal Decisions 

Health Department vs. Rector 98 218 

Tenement House Department vs. Moeschen. . 124 248 

Legal Provisions 140-159 262-289 

Legislation 

enforcement of 6 

housing reform through 3-7. 1 1-16 

kind of, required for housing reform 11- 16 

See also Housing Law; Tenement 
House Law 

Lessee 
may file agent's name for service of 

process 149 277 

of whole house to register name and 
address 148 276 
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Lien 
fine for violation of act or order of 

health officer, upon property 143 269 

Liens 146 275 

Life 

storage of articles dangerous to. for- 
bidden 107 226 

Light 

and height limitation 21 80, 8 1 

and ventilation 20-4 1 7 • - ' 58 

municipal authorities may enact sup- 
plementary ordinances relative to 7 63 

Lighting 

ideal, of dwellings 337. 3^8 

night, of halls and stairs 91 210 

night, of water-closet compartments 47. 7^ 166, 205 

of alcoves and alcove rooms 35. 75. 7^ 141, 202, 204 

of basements 43,44,94 161, 162,213 

of bath rooms 37.76 147,204 

of cellars 44. 125 162. 2 S7 

of halls and stairs by day 90 210 

of interior rooms , 120 240 

of public halls 38, 75,90, 91, 121 1s2.202.210. 244 

of rooms 3'. 32, 3^75. 7^. 120 132, 135. I4>.2«i. 

2<M. 240 

of stair halls 40. 75,90, 91, 121 157.202.210.244 

of water-closet compartments. . 37, 47, 76, 78. 124 147, 166, 204. 20s. 

246 
walls and ceilings to be kalsomined 
or painted white if necessary to im- 
prove 103 222 

Liquor Stores 
doors, windows or transoms to halls 

of dwellings forbidden 108 227 

Lis Pendens 147 275 

Living Rooms 

access to ^6 14s 

in basement, conditions of occupancy 43.94 1^1. 2 m 

in cellar, prohibited 4^. 94 161.213 

Locking 
of scut tie or bulkhead door forbidden. ... 1 15, 129 239.261 

Locks 

key, to be removed from scuttles and 

bulkheads 129 261 

Loix;er Evil 

difficulty of coping with 111 2^.2^2 

lx>i)GERs Prohibited 111 2^0 

Lodging Houses 
included in Gass B multiple-dwellings . 213) ^4 
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Lodgings 
letting of, in dwellings without consent 

of health officer prohibited 1 1 1 a^o 

occupant responsible for compliance 

with provisions relating to 1 1 1 230 

owner responsible for compliance with 

provisions relating to 111 230 

Lot 

building on same, with dwelling 29 12^ 

construction of word 2 (20) 5} 

corner, definition 2 (8) 43 

definition 2 30 

front, rear and depth of, definition 2(9) 43 

method of placing houses on 24 99 

percentage of, permitted to be occupied 20, 70 71, 200, 295 

plat of, to be submitted with plans and 
specifications, for approval of health 

officer 140 263 

Lots 

corner and interior, definition 2 (8) 43 

different size, development of each 

kind of building on 293-334 

shallow, required for ideal lighting and 

ventilation conditions 99, 337, 338 

Maintenance 90-1 15 210-239 

municipal authorities may enact sup- 
plementary ordinances relative to 7 62 

unlawful, procedure to prevent 144 271 

Mandatory Provision of Act 2(20) 53 

Mayor 

construction of word 2 (20) 53. 54 

to designate official for enforcement 153 280 

Means OF Egress 51 179 

See also Egress 

Menace of the "Three-decker" 62 196, 197 

Methods 
results test of, in housing reform 7 



Minimum Requirements; Law not to 
BL Modified 7 63 

MiSOKMbANOR 

violation of act is a 143 269 

M IX F.D Occupancy 2(5) 37 

definition 2(5) 37 

Model Housing Law 
See Housing Law, Model 

MoDtL Tenement House Law, A. By 

Lawrence X'eiller 19 

See also Tenement House Law, Model 
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Modification 
of law forbidden 

MotscHFN Case . . . 

MuLts 

keeping of, prohibited . .106 22s 

MuiTIPLfc-DWELLINCS 

alteration or conversion of wooden 

buildings to. prohibited .63 iq6 

Class A. definition .. . 3()) 54 

Class B. definition. . . 3 ()) \4, ^^ 

classes of 3(5) 54 

construction of word 3(30) • 5) 

definition 3 (3) )3 

different provisions for Classes A and B 3 (j) ^6 
enlargement of existing, except for 
water-closets or bath rooms, pro- 
hibited 85 307 

erection of wooden, prohibited 63 i<|6 

existing wooden buildings on same lot 
with, within fire limits, not to be en- 
larged 86 308 

wooden buildings not to be placed on 

same lot with, within fire limits 86 308 

MUNICIPAL AfTHORITIfcS 

action of, not to modify, repeal, 

amend, or dispense with any pro- 

\ision of act 7 63 

may make and enforce supplementary 

provisions to act 7 63 



Namk 

of agent may be registered .... 14Q 377 

of lessee of whole house to be registered 148 376 

of owner to be registered 148 376 

Names 

indexing, and addresses . 1 S3 379 

National Board of Fihf L'ndfh- 

wRiTFKs. 3 (17) ^3 

Nmion\l Firf Proieciion Ass(k:ia- 

rioN . 3(17) S3 

Nmional Housing Assck.uiion Pib- 

I ic^noNs. 63 ig7 

New CotRFS in hxisTiN(. I)wi EiiNiis 7< 301 

New Dwfllinos 

occupation of, without certificate of 

compliance unlawful 141.143 30(>. 3(>8 

occupied without certificate of com- 
pliance to be vacated 

permit necessary . 

provisions relating to 
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SBCnOM PACC 

New England 
"three-deckers" in 63 196, 197 

New York 
definition of tenement house in i) 

NiCHT-LICHTINC 

of halls and stairs 91 210 

of water-closet compartments 47. 78 166,205 

Notes 
explanation of, in model housing law 22 

Notices 
service of 1 50 278 

Nuisance 2 (19) 5) 

abatement of, procedure for 1 12, 1 13, 144 334, 236.271 

definition 2 (19) S5 

from water to adjacent buildings 97 216 

smoke, in cities 20 71 

Occupancy 

change in 4 60 

change in. of dwellings erected subse- 
quent to act, in violation thereof, 
forbidden 4 60 

mixed, definition 2 (5) 37 

municipal authorities may enact sup- 
plementary ordinances relative to 7 62 

partial, permits for 141 267 

Occupant 

responsible for compliance with pro- 
visions relating to lodgers in 2^0 

to keep dwellings clean 101 220 

to provide receptacles for garbage, 
ashes, rubbish and refuse 105 22) 

Occupants 

duties, as to cleanliness of dwellings 101 220 

scuttles, bulkheads, ladders and stairs 

to be easily accessible to 115, 129 2^9, 260 

Occupation 

of basement rooms for living purposes 43> 94 161,21) 

of cellar rooms for living purposes pro- 
hibited 4^.94 161,21) 

of interior rooms 120 240 

of new or converted dwelling without 

certificate of compliance unlawful 141, 142 266,268 

percentage of lot allowed for 20, 70 71, 200.295 

unlawful, procedure to prevent 144 271 

Occupied 
construction of word 2 (20) 5) 

Occupied Spaces 2 (16) so 

definition 2 (16) so 

Open Plumbing 

required 49, 78 17), 205 
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BBCnON PACE 

Open Space 

between buildings on same lot 29 135 

table showing, requirements 29s 

"Open" St AIRS 56 191 

Operations 

building, effect of act on 293 

Orders 

service of 150 278 

Ordinances 

construction of word 2 (20) 53 

inconsistent with act repealed 1 58 285 

local, conflict with 7 63, 65 

not to modify minimum requirements 

of act 7 62 

OtrixxiR Water-closets 

prohibited 47.78,124 166.20^.246 

Outer Court 
See Court 

Oltside Porches 41 1 58 

See Porcbfs, Outside 

Outside Stairs 

in lieu of fire-escapes 52.80 184,206 

second means of egress 51.127 179.258 

Outskirts of Cities 

application of law to 1 29 

Overcrowding 110 229 

and contact diseases 11 1 231 

Owner 

may file agent's name for service of 

process 149 277 

registry of name of . 148 276 

responsible for compliance with pro- 
visions relating to lodgers 111 230 

to file plans for new buildings or al- 
terations . 140 263 

to keep dwellings clean .101 220 

to paint or whitewash walls of courts 102 22 1 

to pay costs in removal of nuisance. . . 145 269 

to provide receptacles for garbage, 

ashes, rubbish and refuse 105 223 

Ownership 

statement of, names of interested 
parties and residences to be filed 
with plans 140 263 

Painting 

of cellar walls and ceilings 9s 21s 

of fire-escapes 52,80,114 184. 2o(>. 2^9 

of surfaces beneath and around water- 
closets and sinks 96.122.12) 215.245.246 

of walls and ceilings lo) 222 

of walls of courts 102 221 

4n 
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SECnON PACE 

Paint Stores 
doors, windows or transoms to halls 
of dwellings from, forbidden io8 227 

Pan Closets 
prohibited 49, 78, 124 17), 205 ,246 

Paper 
See ^all Paper 

Paper Stock 
storage of, forbidden 107 226 

Park 
definition 2 (2 1 ) S7 

Part Story 
defmition 2(13) 46 

Partitions 
for water-closet compartments 47, 78, 124 166, 205, 246 

Passages 
to be kept clean 101 220 

Passageways 
for inner courts 24, 27, 73 109, 121, 201 

Penalties for Violations 143 269 

Penalty 
judgment to establish, as lien 146 27> 

Pending Suit 
notice of 147 27^ 

Percentage of Lot Occupied 20.70 71. 200.295.296 

Perjury 
false swearing deemed 140 26^ 

Permit 
cancellation of, for alterations and 

construction 140 26^ 

expiration by limitation of, for altera- 
tions and construction 140 26^ 

for lodgers, roomers and boarders in 2^0 

for occupation of basement rooms 94 2n 

for partial occupancy 141 267 

for storage of combustible materials 107 22t} 

to commence new buildings or make 
alterations 140 2t\ 

" Philadelphia Row" House 24 109 

Pipes 
space around plumbing, to be air- 
light 49.78 i7^^oS 

Pivoted Sash 2 (12) 46 

Planning Sunlight Cities 21 80 

Plans 
alterations and construction must be 

in accordance with approved 140 20^ 
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SKCTION PACB 

Plans (Continued) 
alterations before approval of plans 

forbidden. 140 26^ 

certificate of approval of, to be issued 140 265 

changes in. to be approved by health 

department 140 26^ 

may be amended 140 2O3 

not to be removed from health de- 
partment . 140 263 

plat of lot to be filed with 140 26) 

showing practicability of act . . . 2t>)-))4 

to be examined 140 26) 

to be filed by owner, agent or architect 140 263 

to be public records 140 265 

to conform to acts and ordinances 140 26) 

Pi. A ST I- RING 

of cellar ceiling 125 2^7 

PtLMBiNr, 49 17) 

fixtures, enclosure of, prohibited 49. 78 17^, 20s 

fixtures to be trapped 49.78,124 173,20^.246 

open, required 4<^. 7^ 175.205 

pipes, space around, to be made air- 
tight 49.78 I7^2«S 

pipes to be exposed 49, 78 175. 20s 

sanitary, required 49.78, 124 173.205.246 

system to be connected with public 
sewer and city water supply before 

occupation 48 172 

to be in accordance with plumbing 

regulations 49,78.124 17^205.246 

pLiNc.fcR Closets 

prohibited 49,78.124 175.205.246 

PoLict Power 

welfare clause of. 24 111 

Porches 

outside, definition 

outside, diminishing light and ventila- 
tion, prohibited . . 

Post INC. 
of notices, orders or summons, and 
mailing copy thereof, lawful service. 

POWI RS CONEERRED. . 

pRA(:ri(:\Bii.iTY 
of model housing law . 293 

PREMISFS 

construction of word 2 (20) 53 

Privacy j6 145 

Privmf DwELI.INr, 

definition. 2 {2) \2 
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lECnON PACE 

Privies 

to be kept clean loi 220 

Privy Vaults 

prohibited 48. 124 172, 246. 247 

substitution of water-closets for 124 246 

temporary use of 9 65.66 

Privy Vaults, School Sinks and 

Water-closets 124 246 

Procedure 144 271 

Proceedings 

costs of 143. 144 269.271 

for removal of nuisances 1 12, 113, 144 254.236.271 

for vacation of infected and uninhabit- 
able houses 1 12, 1 1 3 234. 236 

to prevent conduct of unlawful busi- 
nesses 144 271 

Process 

filing of agent's name for service of 149 277 

Prohibited Uses 106 22^ 

Property Divisions 
changes in, necessary for ideal light- 
ing and ventilation of dwellings 337. 338 

Provisions 

applicable to alteration of dwellings 70-86 200-208 

applicable to new dwellings 20-6> 71-196 

enforcement of. of act 153 27Q 

fire protection 50-62 178-196 

for multiple-dwellings of Classes A and B.. .2 (3) 36 

general 1-12 27-68 

improvement 120-129 240-260 

legal 140-1 59 263-286 

light and ventilation 20-41 71-158 

maintenance 90-1 15 2io-2^q 

not to be modified 7 62 

of act. to govern in all cases 1 58 2Ss 

of other acts repealed 1 58 2^s 

sanitary 4^.49 161-17^ 

windows 2 (12) 46 

Public Hall 2 (10) 45 

definition 2 (10) 45 

Public Halls 38 152 

lighting 90.9* i'o 

See also Halls. Public 

Public Halls and Stairs 
lighting and ventilation of 38, 39, 121 152-156.244 

Public Records 

indexes of names and addresses to be 1 52 279 

plans and specifications to beJf/\ 140 263 

Pumps 

and tanks to be provided 98 217 
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SECTION PAGE 

PUNISHMEN-r 

for violation of act 143 269 

Purpose 
of model housing law 19, 20 

Rags 
storage and handling of, forbidden 106. 107 22$. 226 

Railroad Right of Way 2(21) 57 

Rain Leaders 97 216 

Ravine 
definition 2 (21) 57 

Rear 

buildings and front, space between 29 125, 127 

Rear 01^ Lot 
definition 2 (9) 43 

Rear Yards 

table showing depths required 23 9i>295 

Si'e also YarJi 

Receptacles for Ashes, Garbage and 

RtBBisH 105 223 

Reclssh) Hall 
deemed separate hall 38 I ^2 

Records 

public, plans to be 140 263 

public, indexes of names and ad- 
dresses to be I ^2 279 

to be kept by enforcing official 1^3 280 

Rfeorm. Moi sinc. 
See Him St n^ Reform 

Rlh sf 
receptacles for 105 223 

Rk.i»»ihy 
of names jnd addresses of agent, 
owner and lessee, number of apart- 
ments, number of rooms in each 
apartment and number of families. . . . 148, 149 276,277 

Rn.l I \IlONS 

construction of word 2 (20) s^ 

for loJf^ers. roomers and boarders ill 2^0-2^4 

local. n(»i to modify minimum re- 
quirements of act 7 62 

plumbing 4Q. 78, 124 173. 20s. 246 

RhMIIHLS 140- 1 59 26)-2H() 

Kl Mo\ Al Of I)WH I IN(, 

pLuts It under provisions of act re- 

l.itin^ to new dwellings s *»i 

Kim 
n<«t riv «»\ erable when new or converted 

liwellmgs are occupied unlawfully 142 268 
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section pack 

Repair 
fire-escapes to be kept in good 114 239 

Repairs 97 216 

to buildings, etc 113 236 

when, may be made by health officer 113 236 

Repeal 1 58 285 

of minimum requirements of law for- 
bidden 7 62 

Report of Height of Buildings Commission. .21 78,79 

Requirements 

and remedies 140-1 $9 263-286 

provisions of act, minimum 7 62 

Residence Districts 376 

exceptions permitted in 29 125 

hotels in 24 109 

how abolished 376 

how established 376 

restrictions governing 376 

Responsibility 
tenant's 145 274 

Results 
in housing reform, test of methods 7 

Right of Entry 1 56 283 

Right of Way ' 
railroad 2 (21) 57 

Risers, Stair 
See Stairs, Construction 0/ 

River 
definition . . 2 (2 1) 37 

Roof Bulkheads 
See Bulkheads 

Roof Egress 
See Egress, Roof 

Roof Egress; Scuttles and Bulk- 
heads 53 187 

Roof Egklss; Scuttles, Bulkheads, 
l,Ai)i)hRs AND Stairs 129 260 

Roof Staiks 81 207 

Roofs 

to be kept clean 101 220 

to be kept in good repair and not to 

leak ... .97 2it> 

RoOMhKS 

embracing lodgers and boarders 3 57 

regulation of 111 230-234 

taking of, effect on classification of 

dwelling 3 57 
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K(X)M OVFRCROWDING 

and contact diseases. ... 

R(X)MS 

additional, to he constructed in accor- 
dance with provisions of Article II.. 

air space required in 

alcove, lighting and ventilation of . . . ) 
basement. See Hastmtnt 
cellar. See Cellar 

height of 

interior, lighting and ventilation of. . . 
interior, location of windows in. . 

interior, occupation of 

interior, skylights for 

lighting and ventilation of. )i. 32, 3s. 73. 76. 120 

minifnufn height of 

minimum width of 

not to be overcrowded 

number of. in each apartment to be 

registered in health department 

si/e of 

subdivision of existing 

to be kept clean . . 

walls jnd ceilings of inner, to be kal- 

somined or painted while to improve 

lighting, if required by health officer 
windows in. location of. 
windows in. size of. . 

K(M>Ms AND Mai ls 

lighting and ventilation of . . 73 202 

Row Own I IN(.S 

not prohibited.. 24 96 

Kl BBISH 

accumulation of, forbidden. . toi 220 

receptacles for 105 22^ 

Kii 1N(; 
of local authorities not to modify mini- 
mum requirements of act . . 7 62 

S\Nii\KY Pu.MBiNC. RtguiRED 4Q. 7^. ' ^4 174.20^,246 

S\NMMl«)N 42-49 161-I7J 

munuip.il authoniies may enact sup- 

piomentary ordinances relative to. 7 62 

Sa«.m 

casement 2(12) 46 

hinged 2 < 12) 4^ 

pivoted 2(12) 46 

storm 2(12) 46 

Sash f)«M)K 

equivalent of window . 40 1^7 
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SECTION PACK 

Sawyer Park 
group houses 24 109 

School-sinks 
substitution of water-closets for 124 246 

Scope 

of Act 1,12 27. 68 

of building code 1 1. 12 

of model housing law 14, 1 5, 16. 20 

Scuttles 

roof, access to, shall be direct 53. 129 187, 260 

fireproof 53, 82, 129 187, 207, 260 

hinged, may be required by super- 
intendent of buildings 129 260 

key-locks on, to be removed 129 260 

location of, in rooms forbidden 129 260 

locking of, forbidden 1 1 5, 129 259. 260 

movable bolts or hooks allowed on 129 260 

size of 53. 129 187, 260 

stair leading to 53. 81. 1 15, 129 187,207,239,260 

to be easily accessible to all occu- 
pants 1 1 5, 129 239. 260 

to be kept free from incumbrance 115, 129 239, 260 

to be located in ceiling of public hall .... 53, 129 187, 260 

Scuttles, Bulkheads, Ladders and 

Stairs 115 239 

Semi-detached House 2 52 

Septic Tanks 9, 124 66, 247 

Service 
of notices, orders, and summons .... 143, 1 50. 1 5 1 269, 278 

of process, filing of agent's name for 149 277 

Set-backs 

uniformity of front line 21 77.^2 

Sewagh 

provisions for disposal of 9, 48, 100, 124 66, 172,219.246 

Sewer 
catch-basins to be provided where 

there is no, system 100 2ig 

connection 48 172 

Sewer Connections 9 6s, W) 

and water supply 9 bn 

practicability of, decided by health 

officer 9 6s 

to be made within certain time limit 124 246 

where provisions of act relative to, 

apply 9 6s 

Shadows Cast by Pall Buildings 21 80. Si 

Shafts 

access to bottom of 126 2sS 

and courts 126 25^ 
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Shafts (Continued) 

construction of 58. 84 193, 207 

d<x)rs at bottom of 136 258 

elimination of, by shallow lots 337, 338 

fireproof doors to 58, 84 193, 207 

fireproof, for dumb-waiters and ele- 
vators 58, 84 193, 207 

self-closing doors to 5**, 84 193, 207 

Shkkp 

keeping of. in dwelling or on premises 
of multiple-dwellings, prohibited 106 225 

Shipping Board DfeVfci.opMfeNT 24 109 

Short Titlk and Appiication i 27 

SiDL Yards 24 94 

covering over on ground floor 24 110 

Federal Gov'ernment Standards 24 97. 101 

requirements for hotels 24 108 

table showing widths required 24 101. 295 

See also Yards 

Sink 

in each apartment, suite or group of 

rooms 46 166 

Sinks. . 122 24s 

school 124 246 

school, substitution of water-closets for. .124 246 
suKaces beneath and around, to be 

kept in good order and painted 96. 122 215.245 

wooden, prohibited 49. 78 174. 205 

woodwork under . 9^). 122 21s. 245 

SiZF 

of courts 25.29,73 113. 125. 201.295 

of roof bulkheads and scuttles S3. 129 1S7. 260 

of rooms U. 74 • ^(K 202 

of skylights 77 204 

of water-closet compartments 47. 78 iW). 205 

of windows 94 213 

See also H'indiiwi 

of yards 22, 24, 29. 72 82,94. 125. 2(m>. 295 

Skyiic-.hts 77 204 

health department may order cutting 
in of 121 244 

in interior rooms 120 240 

in public halls 39.77.121 I56.2c^.244 

ventilating, may be used in water- 
closet compartments on top floor of 
existing dwellings 37. 7^ M7. ^<>S 

Smoke Nuisance 
in cities 20 71 

SoLLTION OF HoLSINCi PROBIFM 

See HoMstfif PnthUm: Hounnn R^/orm 
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Space 

around plumbing pipes to be air-tight 49. 78 173, 205 

between buildings 24, 29 94. 125, 295 

table showing open, requirement 295 

underneath sinks and water-closets to 

be kept open 122, 123 245,246 

unoccupied, between buildings on 
same lot 29 125 

Space Between Adjacent Buildings 
See Side Yards 

Spaces 
occupied, definition 2 (16) 50 

Specifications 
approved, alterations and construction 

must be in accordance with 140 26) 

may be amended 140 . 263 

not to be removed from health de- 
partment 140 263 

plat of lot. to be filed with plans and 140 263 

to be examined 140 263 

to be filed by owner, agent or architect 140 263 

to be public records 140 263 

to conform to acts and ordinances 140 263 

Square 2 (2 1 ) 57 

Squash Courts 
windows in rooms used for 31 1 32 

Stable 

in dwelling, or on premises, prohibited .... 30, 106 1 30, 22^ 

on rear of lot permitted in certain cases 29, 30 125. 126, 130 

public, prohibited 30 1 30 

Stair Enclosures 56 190 

Stair Halls 2 (1 1 , 55 45. ^89 

See also Halls, Stair 

Stairs 
additional inside or outside, second 

means of egress 51, 127 179,258 

and public halls 54 189 

bulkheads to have, with guide or hand- 
rail 129 260 

cellar, inside, prohibited 59 194 

closet under, to upper stories forbidden 60 196 

construction of 54. 55 189 

elevators in well-hole of, prohibited 58 193 

elevators separated from, by fire- 
resistive walls 58, 84 193, 207 

from entrance floor to roof 54 189 

leading to roof bulkhead or scuttle. 53, 54,81, 115, 187. 189207.239, 

129 260 

"open" 56 191 

outside, in lieu of fire-escapes 52, 80 184, 206 

roof, not to be removed or replaced 

with ladder 81 207 
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Stairs (Continued) 

scuttle or bulkhead, to be easily ac- 
cessible to ail occupants 115.129 2)9.260 

to be kept free from incumbrance. 115. 129 2)9. 260 

to be kept clean. . loi 220 

winding, prohibited . . 54 189 

wooden hand-rails to. . .;s 1^ 

Stmrways. 8) 207 

fire-escape 52. 5). 80. 81. 127. 129 184,187,206.207, 

2 s8. 260 

Sr\NI)ARl)S 

higher, to govern in conflicting laws 7.15^ 63,65.285 

Standards of KhObRAL Govfrnment 

as to side yards 24 97, 101 

Staif Board of Hfalth 10 67 

a request of governor shall examine 

into and report on enforcement of 

act 10 67 

may examine into enforcement of act lo 67 

SiATis Having Housing Laws vi 

St ML Its 

inconsistent with act repealed .15S 285 

SlORAC.F 

and handling of rags and junk for- 
bidden 106 225 

of articles dangerous to life or health 

forbidden .107 226 

of combustible materials prohibited . . . 107 226 

of cotton, excelsior, feathers, feed, hay, 
paper stock, rags and straw for- 
bidden . 107 226 

SlOKlS 

paint, oil. drug and liquor, doors, win- 
dows or transoms to halls of dwell- 
mgs from, prohibited 

Stokm Sash. . 

Sir \w 

storage of. forbidden 

Strfft 

construction of word 

width of. to regulate height of dwelling 

Si I DIO -APSRIMfcNTS 

included in Class A multiple-dwellings . 

Subdivision 
of existing rooms 

Suit Pfndin(, 
notice of 

SUMMI M Housts. 
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Summons 
service of 151 378 

Sunlight 

and city planning 21 80 

relation to orientation 21 81,82 

volume in rooms, in relation to height 
of windows 21 82 

Superintendent OF Buildings 
See Inspector cf Buildings 

Supplementary Provisions 

municipal authorities empowered to 
enact and enforce certain ones 7 62 

Supreme Court 
injunction against health department 
granted only by 1 57 284 

Swan, Herbert S 21 80 

Swearing 
false, deemed perjury 140 263 

Swimming Pools 
windows in rooms containing 31 132 

Swine 

keeping of, in dwellings or on prem- 
ises of multiple-dwellings prohibited ....... 106 225 

Tables Showing Open Space Require- 
ments 24 101,395 

Tables Showing Side Yard and Rear Yard. ... 295 

Tanks 

and pumps to be provided 98 217 

See also Flush Tanks 

Taxpayer 

may bring action for enforcement of 
act 153 279 

Tenant 
eviction of, for non-compliance with 

act 11 1. 145 230,274 

See also Occupant 

Tenant's Responsibility 145 274 

Tenement House 

definition 13 

Tenement House Law 

difference between, and building code 1 1, 12. 13 

difference between, and housing law 14, 1 5. 16 

effort to secure, instead of housing 

law sometimes wise 23 

scope of ' 12. 13. 14 

Tenement House Laws 1 1-16 
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1 tNF.MtNT HOUSF. Rf.FOKM 

Sec Htm sing Rrform 

TfcNI-MFNT HoUSfcS 

height of rooms in. . . . )4 141 

included in Class A multiple-dwelling. . 2 ()) 34 

wooden. . 62 196 

"TllRFF-DfcCKFRS" 

in Chicago and New hngland 62 196, 197, 198 

menace of . . 62 196,197 

rHKOLCH \ FNflLATION . ^1 132,1)4 

Tilt 

house drains, prohibited 49. 7^ 175,205 

Tim I 

for compliance 11 67 

when act takes effect 159 286 

1 1 T 1 1 
of model housing law 27 

I 01 1 I- T R(K)M 

general, supplementary to required 

water-closets, not prohibited 47» 78, 92 166, 205. 2 1 1 

TOWF.R 

fire, second means of egress 51. 127 179,258 

I OWN 

definition of 2 (20) 54 

I R \NS()MS 

for cross-ventilation ^i 132, 134 

in stair halls forbidden S6 190 

to halls of dwellings from paint, oil. 

drug and liquor stores forbidden 108 227 

Tr^PPIN(, 

of plumbing fixtures required. . 49, 78, 124 173, 205, 246 

Trays 47,78 166.205 

See lyrtp Trays 

I Rl- ADS, Si AIR 

See Stairs, Construction of 

1 ROPICAL CoUNTRIfcS 

increased ceiling height necessary in. . ^4 M9 

iLiiLh, GfcORCt W 21 80 

'Iw(>-FAMiiY Dwelling 

construction of words 2 (20.) 53 

definition 2 ii) )2 

Typfs 
buildings included in housing problem 1 3. 14. 1 s. it) 

L'NDirRrAKINC. 

not necessary for health department 

to give 1 S7 284 
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Uninhabitable Houses 
proceedings for vacation of 112 254 

United States 
basis for housing laws in 19 

United States Bureau of Standards 2 (20) 54. 56 

Unlawful Businesses 
procedure to prevent conduct of 144 271 

Unlawful Occupation 142 268 

Use 
municipal authorities may enact sup- 
plementary ordinances relative to 7 62 

Used 
construction of word 2 (20) 53 

Uses 
prohibited 106 225 

Vacation 

health department may extend time for.... 112 2)4 

of dwellings erected, altered or occu- 
pied contrary to law ^ 4 60 

of dwellings unfit for human habitation. .'.... 1 12 2^ 

of new and converted dwellings occu- 
pied without certificate of compliance. ... 142 268 

of premises, procedure for 1 12, 1 13, 144 254,2)6.271 

Validity of Law 159 286 

Variations 

explanation of, in model housing law 2) 

local, in housing laws 19. 20 

Vaults 

privy, prohibited 48, 124 172. 246 

substitution of water-closets for 124 246 

temporary use of 9 65. 66 

Veiller, Lawrence 

A Model Tenement House Law 19 

Housing Reform 55. 62 

Ventilating Skylights 77 204 

in public halls 39. 77. 12 1 1 56, 204, 244 

Ventilation 

and light 20-41 7»-*58 

artificial, inadequacy of ^7 148,149,150 

cross 3» »52. IM 

ideal, of dwellings 3)7. 35^ 

municipal authorities may enact sup- 
plementary ordinances relative to 7 62 

of alcoves and alcove rooms 35. 75. 76 141, 202, 204 

of basement 43,44.94 164. 166. 21) 

of bath rooms 37. 7^ 147. ^^ 

of cellars 44. '25 162.2^7 
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Ventilation (Continued) 

of inlerior rooms. . . lao 240 

of public halls ^8, 75, lai 1^3,202.244 

of rooms . 31.33,55.75.76.120 132.135.141.202. 

204. 240 

of stair halls 40,75,121 157.202,244 

of water-closet compartments, sky- 
lights permitted 37. 7^ I47. 205 

outside porches diminishing, prohibited. 41 158 

space under entrance floor 44 162 

through 31 132. 134 

\'|M ACF 

definition of 2 (20) 54 

\|01 ATIONS 

penalties for. . . 143 269 

procedure for prevention of, of act 144 271 

WAii-Rn»<i 41 A 160 

Wm l pAPtK 104 222 

Wai ls 

and ceilings of rooms 103 222 

around water-closets and sinks to be 

kept in good order and painted.. .96. 122. 123 ii5. 245. 246 

foundation, damp-proofing and water- 
proofing of 44 162 

no paper to be placed on, until old 

paper is removed 104 222 

of cellar, to be painted or whitewashed . . 95 215 

of courts, to be painted or whitewashed 102 221 

of rr)oms. to be kalsomined or painted 

^hile 103 222 

roofs to be drained so as not to cause 

dampness in 97 216 

to be cleaned before papering 104 222 

to be kept clean . . ... 101 220 

Wash-bowl 

in each apartment, suite or group of 

rooms. .46 166 

^^'ASH-IR^YS 

wooden, prohibited ... . 49, 78 173, 205 

Wati-k 

See O/v H'aUr 

Wati-r-closi I 

accommodations . .47.78,93 166. 20s. 212 

compartments, access to 36 14s 

base and floors to be water-proof . .47. 78. 124 166. 20s, 246 

in general toilet room 37.76.78 147. 2(m. 20^ 

lighting and ventilation of. 37, 47. 76. 78. 124 147. \bb, 204, 20s. 

246 

new, on top floor of existing dwellings 78 20s 

partitions for 47,78.124 166.205.246 

size of. . 47. 78 166. 205 

ventilation. 47 147 
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Water-closet (Continued) 

defective or antiquated, fixtures replaced 78 205 

general, accommodations in cellar prohibited .92 211 

Water-closets 123 246 

and sinks 96 215 

flush tanks to be provided for new 124 246 

for basement rooms 94 213 

general toilet room, supplemental to 

required, not prohibited 47, 78. 92 166, 205. 21 1 

in cellar, prohibited without written 

permit 47, 78, 92 166, 205, 211 

location of 47, 78 166, 205 

number of, in multiple-dwellings. .47, 78, 93, 124 166, 205, 212, 246 

outdoor, prohibited 47. 78, 124 166. 205, 246 

pan, plunger and long-hopper, pro- 
hibited 49, 78, 124 173, 205, 246 

substitution of, for privy vaults, school 

sinks, cesspools or other receptacles 124 246 

surfaces beneath and around, to be 

kept in good order and painted 96, 123 21s. 24^ 

to be kept clean 101 220 

to be open 47» 78 166, 205 

woodwork enclosing, forbidden 47» 7^ 166. 20n 

woodwork under 96, 123 215, 246 

Water Connections 

practicability of, decided by health officer 9 6^ 

Water Supply 46,98,99 166,217. ^'*> 

city, required for multiple-dwellings 48 172 

distribution of 9S> 99 217. 219 

in each apartment, suite or group of rooms. . . .46 166 

to be directly accessible to each family 98 217 

where provisions of act relative to, apply 9 65 

Water-proof Base 
and floor required for water-closet 
compartment 47. 7^, 1^4 166, 205. 246 

Water-proofing 

of foundation walls 44, 125 162.257 

of lowest floor 44, 125 162. 2>7 

Welfare Clause of the Police Power 24 1 n 

Wells 

and cisterns 99 2ig 

no opening in, for drawing water with 

pails or buckets 99 21Q 

size, number, construction and main- 
tenance of, to be determined by 
health officer 99 2'*> 

to be provided with attachment for 
drawing water 99 219 

What Kinds of Houses can be Built 

UNDER the Model Law 293-^4 
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SECTION PAGE 

Wooden (Continued) 

on same lot with multiple-dwell- 
ings not to be enlarged 86 208 

enlargements of existing, multiple- 
dwellings, except for water-closets 

or bath rooms, prohibited 85 207 

erection of, multiple-dwellings, pro- 
hibited 62 196 

hand-rails to stairs 55 189 

multiple-dwellings forbidden 85 207 

sinks and wash-trays prohibited 49. 7^ 173, 205 

sleepers and floors in stair halls pro- 
hibited 55 189 

tenement houses 62 196, 197, 198 

Wooden Buildings on Same Lot With 

A Multiple-dwelling 86 208 

Woodwork 

enclosing plumbing in, forbidden 49> 7^ 17). 205 

enclosing sinks and water-closets to be 

removed 122, 123 245, 246 

enclosing water-closets in, forbidden 47, 78 166. 205 

Workingman's Dwelling 

reducing cost of 34 1 59 

Yard 

front, definition 2 (6) ^7 

rear, deflnition 2 (6) ^7 

side, definition 2 (6) ^7 

water-closets prohibited 124 246 

Yards 2 (6), 22 37. 82 

access to 22,57 82. ig^ 

definition 2 (6) ^7 

front, not required 22 84 

garage and rear yard requirements 23 92 

minimum size of, not to be decreased 

by any building 29, 72 125, 200 

proportionate size of 2QS 

rear, size of 22 82 

relation of rear to height of building 25 115,116 

relation to alleys .22 87 

side, not required for new dwellings 24 94 

side, size of 24. 72 94. 1 10, 200. 29s 

size of 22, 24, 29, 72 82. 94. 125. 200 

table showing depths required to rear 23 qi 

to be concreted if required 45 i()4 

to be graded and drained 45 164 

to be kept clean 101 220 

YoRKSHiP Village 

group houses 24 log 

Zoning Laws 

conflict with 7. 1 5^ 6^ 286 

conirol of store buildings by 29 127 

height limitation 21 77.78 

relation of hotels to 21 76 
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NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 

PUBLICATIONS* 

MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS 

What Bad Housing Means to the Community — 6th Hdition. By i 
Alhion Fellows Bacon. No. 6 ! 

One Million People in Small Houses— 3d Edition. By Helen 
L. Parrish. No. 7 

Housing and Health — 4th Kdition. By Lawrence Veiller. No. 9 

Low Priced Housing for Wage Earners. By J. (;. Schmidlapp. 

No. 34 

Industrial Housing. By John Nolen. No. 35 

Industrial Housing. By Lawrence Veiller. No. 36 

What Types of Houses to Build. By Perry R. MacNeille. No. 37 

The Districting of Cities. By Lawson Pl rdy. No. 38 

The Menace of the Three Decker. By Prescott F. Hall. No. 39 

Indian Hill— An Industrial Village for the Norton Co. By 

Charles C. May. No. 40 

The After-Care of a Housing Law. By Albion Fellows Bacon. 
No. 43 

Organizing the Housing Work of a Community. By BeIinard 
J. .Newman. No. 44 

**Indu8trial Housing Developments in America.** Kclif>se 
Park, iic'Ioit, Wis. By Lawrence Veiller. .No. 46, Sawyer 
Park, Williamsport, Pa. By Lawrence Veiller. No. 47 

The Industrial Village. By John Nolen. No. 50 

The Challenge of the Housing Problem. By Nohle Foster 
H(m;(;m)N. No. 51 

Triumphing Over the Gridiron Plan. By Lawrem k Veiller. 
No. 52 

Good Housing as a Reducer of Labor Turnover. Bv Boyd Fisher. 

No. 53 

The Cost and Value of Good Housing to our Industrial Life. By 

l.KsLiK H. Allen. No. 54 

ynt^lf copies of tkt abort pampklHt may he obtained from the Sahonal Houstni 
A*'Hiat$om. lOS E. 2 2d St., Sew York City, fur 25 tents euk. 

**IIousing Betterment** 

.\ Ouartrr ly Journal <rf Houatnc Advance cx)ntaininii ne«'< note-* and article* of 
general information concerning the bousing movement in all it« a;iiie\t«. W paiee«. 
( trctdalam Itmtted stricUy to numbers. 

** Housing Problenui in America** 

I*TiM redingi of ibe various National Conferem-es* on Housing in .America. ('K»th 
ImiuikI hook» of uniform Ate published under this title, runnmg from 400 to .^50 

MEMBERS OF THE .\SS(H'I.\TK>N 

Rftetrr hwee all miscellaneous publications as i<t!«ue<l. the current volume (^ " llou<ing 
l*Tohlem* in America " and " Hounng Betterment." 

AMMI'AL MRMBKRSiilf $5.00 

* Tbiii list does not include those publicttions which arc out of i>rtnt. 



RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
PUBLICATIONS 

THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 
Findings in 6 volumes, $10.00 net. (Only 50 sets now available) 
Vol. I. Women and the Trades. By Elizabeth B. 

Butler. $1.50 net 

" The book is easily the most complete and scholarly study 
of American women in industry that has yet been under- 
takeit' — iVa/»o». 

Vol. H. Work-Accidents and the Law. By Crystal 

Eastman. $1.50 net 

Vol. III. Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town. 

By Margaret F. Byington. $1.50 net 

"Thorough, unbiased, and of great interest." — A. L. A. 
Booklist. 

Vol. IV. The Steel Workers. By John A. Fitch. $1.50 net 

" This volume is not a dry statistical record, but an intensely 
vivid presentation of living facts." — Amtrican Review of 
Reviews, 

Vol. V. Wage-Earning Pittsburgh. By Paul U. 

Kellogg and others. $2.50 net 

" The volume is valuable not only as a part of the most 
monumental of American surveys, but also for the great 
amount of accurately determined information in the spe- 
cial studies." — American Journal of SocioHogy. 

Vol. VI. The Pittsburgh District. Civic Frontage. By 

Edward T. Devise and others. ' $2.50 net 

THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 
Findings in 3 volumes, $5.00 net 

Vol. I. The Public Schools of Springfield, Illinois. By Leonard 
P. Ay res. Care of Mental Defectives, the Insane, and 
Alcoholics in Springfield, Illinois. By Walter M. 
Treadwav. Recreation in Springfield, Illinois. By 
Lee F. Hakmer and Clarence A. Perry. Housing in 
Springfield, Illinois. By John Ihlder. The Charities 
of Springfield, Illinois. By Francis H. McLean. 

Vol. II. Industrial Conditions in Springfield, Illinois. By 
Louise C. Odencrantz and Zenas L. Potter. City and 
County Administration in Springfield, Illinois. By 
D. O. Decker and Shelby M. Harrison. Public Health 
in Springfield, Illinois. By Franz Schneider. Jr. The 
Correctional System of Springfield, Illinois. By Zenas 
L. Potter. 

Vol. III. A summary of the significant facts and recommen- 
dations for the 9 fields covered in the survey, together 
with a description of the methods followed. 

"This Sprinufield Kroup of social and economic studies of actual con- 
ditions, accompanied by remedial and correctional suKfiC5tion5 and 
recommendation)}, repre.sent$« a summing up of aflfain in an .\meri<.-an 
city that is of utmost interest and importance to other cities, especially 
to those with a population ranginx from 40.000 to 150.000. In K<^m*ral. 
the c]ue!ition<i met in Springfield are a good deal the same as those ot 
other cities of similar size and situation, and conclusions reached con- 
ceminji the problems of this city are applicable elsewhere." 

Prof. Murray Gross, in the Naiional MumidfHil Reriev. 
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